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VICTOR HUGO DEAD. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





Wuen such a spirit away from earth has fled, 
With all his power of deed and of desire ; 
When now no more the anointed lips respire, 

And low at last has drooped the imperial head, 

Nature, with whose large liberty was wed 
So many a melody that moved his lyre, 

Hath fitly bidden her lightning’s wings of fire 
Pierce the dark sea to tell us he is dead! 


And yet, with loftier love for his renown, 
O Nature ! let thy stars his vigil light, 

Thy winds the music of his requiem stir! 
Then lift him in thine arms and lay him down 
Sublimely where the cloisters of the night 
Shall be his archangelie sepulcher ! 

New York Crry, May, 1885. 


—— 


VICTOR HUGO. 
DIED 22p MAY, 1885. 











BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





Tus grief from other griefs must tower apart! 
O France! we hear the throbbing of thy heart, 
That strengthens as it swells 
Into wild moaning, the articulate woe, 
Pathos, and passion of supreme farewells. 


Hugo has gone, as we—how soon !—must go, 
Whither, who knows? But this, in sooth, we 
know : 
Concentrate into one 
The separate, splendid flames 
Of his great Country’s planetary fames, 
High in her blazing firmament of mind 
Throned centuries past, and all their fires com- 
bined, 
Were as dwarfed Mercury to this Titan sun! 


This human sun has set, 
And sudden midnight seems forlornly furled, 
Thou sayest, O France! abcut thine orphaned 
world ; 
The trees of Fontainebleau with night-dews 
wet. 


The trees of storied Fontainebleau are sighing, 
Touched by a cold wind from his couch of 
sleep ; 
And, hark! as if in consciousness of pain, 
The melancholy Seine, 
The dreary waters of the starless Seine, 
Down the long shadow of her quays replying! 


His disenthralléd genius may not keep 
A moment’s watch above the frozen form, 
Its outworn comrade of earth’s calm and storm, 
But ere the Empyrean veils him quite, 
Above the utmost, wan Parnassian hight, 
Wanders between the sea tides and the shore, 
By mountain-wall and haunted, moonlit moor, 
And million-footed mart, 
Where’er the mighty magic of his art 
Poured its clear glamor on the vivid pages, 
Wrought to be turned in yet undreamed of 
lands, 
By uncreated hands, 
In the far future of unvisioned ages! 


Thus, if, O smitten Nation ! 
Still must thou bow and yield to lamentation, 
Be not the minor key upheld too long ; 
But let all trumpets of victorious song, 
Triumphant, passionate, overmastering, swell 
Along the pathos of thy sad farewell! 


For, lover of high things, brave conqueror, he 
Hath won for bride » beauty not less fair 
Than she who wears the starshine in her bair 

And on her lips the morning kiss of God! 

Thou, Death! hast stretched « priestly hand 

abroad, 








And softly sanctified in all men’s sight 

The unperturbed, immaculate spousal rite, 
Binding together through all years to be 
Such Genius and such Immortality ! 


“Copsz Hiiu,.” Ga. 


—_ 





DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 





I gnow not what its course may be 
Down from the mountain to the sea: 


The spring I know, alone and still, 
Where bubbles forth a little rill. 


The clear, brown streamlet well I know, 
And how its hurrying waters flow. 


At first the grasses turn to make 
A softer runnel for its sake ; 


The careless buttercup looks down 
And sends a petal to the town, 


As, whisp’ring to the happy day, 
The brook sets forth upon its way. 


Farther, bright pebbles line its bed 
And gleam and glance beneath its tread. 


It rushes through the alder shade 
Nor loiters for the open glade. 


Down swift cascades it flies and sings— 
Shakes the white spray in airy wings ; 


Then, plunging, with a deepened roar, 
Through the cleft rock its waters pour. 


The solid basin far below 
Is hollowed wide beneath its flow. 


Here for a space it stops, to gain 
New volume for the open plain. 


At length, full-swelling, broad and free, 
It sets serenely toward the sea. 


Beside the green, dark pool I wait, 
Stayed by thy warning hand, O Fate! 


I may not follow, though I hear 
The siren’s song within my ear ; 


Nor may, for me, the motion stay 
That rolls the river on its way. 


I only know its path must be 
Down from the mountain to the sea. 


The brook that lightly sped away 
Lies weltering ocean-wide to-day. 


The child, whose days were bound with mine, 
Is tossed and torn on life’s cold brine. 
READING, FAIRFIELD Co., Conn. 


oO 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO MO- 
RALITY. 


BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Ler us begin with definition, The term 
art is used in different senses; and though, 
when employed as we use it in our title, 
there is not much danger of ambiguity, it 
may still be well to make a few distinc- 
tions. 

Art, in one of its meanings, is opposed to 
Nature. The natural is that which is the 
spontaneous product of the powers of Na- 
ture, or the unpremeditated result of the 
impulse of an individual; the artificial is 
that which has been constructed by men 
for themselves, or that which a man does 
by deliberate purpose in the way of repre- 
senting something in character or in man- 
ner which he is not in himself. Thus, the 
action of a man who shrieks in alarm at 
the outbreak of a fire is natural; but the 
representation of that by an actor on the 
stage would be artificial; and so we speak 
of the ‘‘ dramatic art.” It is true that even 
here ars est celare artem; and that is the 
highest art that comes nearest to Nature. 
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But there is always a fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two; and there are some 
who affirm that, when an actor loses him- 
self in his character, and becomes, so to 
say, the man whom he is personating, he 
ceases to be an artist and falls below the 
true ideal that he should keep before him. 

Again, art is opposed, in another sense, 
to science. Science is knowledge classified 
and systematized; art is the application of 
knowledge in the production of something 
which shall be for the use, the pleasure, or 
the profit of men. Thus, we speak of the 
science of botany, but of the art of the flor- 
ist; of. the science of geometry, but of the 
art of the engineer; of the science of mu- 
sic, but of the art of the musician. When 
scientific knowledge is applied to the pro- 
duction of things necessary or beneficial, 
we have the useful arts; but when it 
is employed in such a way as to min- 
ister to pleasure or delight, we have the 
fine arts, properly so-called. These arts 
address themselves to the gratification of 
the sense of beauty in us, and it is to them 
special reference is made when we seek to 
examine the relation of art to morality. 

Now here it must be evident that, ab- 
stractly considered,and per se, art is neither 
moral nor immoral. That which makes a 
picture or a statue a work of art is simply 
its satisfaction of the sense of beauty in us. 
There may be, there almost always is, a 
thought or unity in it—some one lesson 
which it is meant to teach; but that is not 
what makes it a work of art any more than 
the purpose to show up the red-tapism of 
the government of the day made Dickens's 
novel, in which that purpose was most 
effectively carried out, a novel. It is a 
work of art simply as serving to satisfy our 
sense of beauty. 

But, while thatis so, it may touch moral- 
ity in one or other of two ways. In the 
first place, the artist, being himself an 
earnest and high-toned Christian man, may 
make his work a means of enforcing a 
moral or spiritual lesson. He may use his 
picture, as a poet may use his poem, and a 
musician his composition, for the awaken- 
ing and strengthening of good and noble 
impulses in the soul. Thus, Holman Hunt’s 
‘Light of the World” is a sermon on the 
text, ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock”; a sermon which Mrs. Stowe has 
beautifully translated into her well-known 
lines; a sermon, too, which is all the more 
powerful on others, because, as it would 
seem, the painter had preached it first to 
himself. For a friend of ours,»visiting the 
house where the picture now is, found the 
painting just then without its frame, and 
discovered on the canvas, which had been 
hidden thereby, these words in the artist’s 
own hand: ‘ nec me practer mittas Domine.” 
Nor pass me by, O, Lord! It is possible, 
therefore, to use art as a preacher of the 
Gospel. 

But then, on the other side, it is possible 
also to use art as the minister of immoral- 
ity. A picture may be absolutely vile, and 
just because it is a picture, the vileness is 
only the more seductive. We need not 
give particular instances; but, unhappily, 
there are paintings which bring a blush to 
the face of modesty, and which can give 
gratification to none but those who are lost 
to all sense of decency and decorum. 

Now, in relation to these two uses of art, 
it has to be remembered that, when it is 
employed to teach morality, it most com- 





monly needs an interpreter; but when it is 
designed to minister to vice, it just as com- 









picture, with a high purpose, the spectator 
is disposed to ask what it means; and, 
after inquiring, he learns all about it, so 
that he can draw the appropriate lesson. 
On the other hand, the vile picture does 
its work ina moment; for it is self-inter- 
preting. As a teacher of morality, art is 
almost always indirect; but where it is 
used for immorulity, its work is immedi- 
ate; and for that reason, no artistic excel- 
lence of drawing or coloring, or whatever 
else, should ever be made an apology for 
allowing a lewd picture to hang in a pub- 
lic gallery; and all earnest Christians 
ought to protest against every such abomi- 
nation. Nor is this protest uncalled for. 
In many public places such pictures have 
been seen. 

But we may look at the subject also from 
the point of view of the artist’s character. 
If there were anything morally elevating 
or purifying in art in itself considered, we 
should expect to find that the better the 
artist, the better also the man. Now that 
there have been noble and earnest Chris- 
tian men among artists is a delightful 
fact; but others, without forfeiting, in the 
least degree, their pre-eminence in art, have 
not shone in the matter of morality. One 
can think of Angelo with comfort; but 
even Raphael will not stand a severely 
moral test; and the readers of Thor- 
waldsen’s biography will find that the 
genius which could portray the apostles is 
one thing, and the principle that can sus- 
tain purity of life is another. Even Turner, 
over whom Ruskin becomes so cnthusias- 
tic,must be regarded as an offender, in more 
than one respect, against good morals. 
But if art, simply in itself, were aregenera- 
tive and purifying power, this would be 
impossible. A minister of the Gospel, in- 
deed, may fall into grievous sins, but he is 
immediately discredited thereby, as a min- 
ister; for the Gospel is identified with 
the highest morality. But an immoral 
artist is not discredited as an artist by 
his immorality, And that proves that 
there is nothing in his art, in itself con- 
sidered, that is necessarily allied to virtue. 

Again, we may view the subject in the 
light of history. The three great things 
that demand men’s attention are the 
good, the beautiful and the true; and in 
proportion as the beautiful is cultivated by 
them to the neglect of the other two, the 
result is bad. Of course, it is possible for 
either of the other two also to be unduly 
fostered, There may be an excess in the 
direction of devotion, or in that of dogma. 
The world has seen the Ritualistic and 
the Puritanic, as well as the esthetic; but 
there is not so much danger of a general 
enfeeblement of the manhood from the first 
two as there is from the third. For the 
True and the Good cannot be severed in 
thought from God, whereas the Beautiful 
may be divorced from the Divine and made 
an idol of itself; and when that is done, the 
result is effeminacy in character and lax- 
ity in morals. Again, the emotions 
awakened by the True and the Good issue in 
action; but those evoked by the Beautiful 
terminate in themselves. They come, 
therefore, under the sweep of the law 
which has been thus formulated by Butler, 
‘‘That from our very faculty of habits, pas- 
sive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker, while practical habits are strength- 
ened by repeated acts.” There is a hard- 
ening influence, paradexical as it may seem, 
in excessive sensibility; and those who 
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weep most over sensational novels are 
least moved by a case of real distress. But, 
however we may account for it, there is an 
enervating influence in undue devotion to 
art, and the fact is nowhere better stated 
than by Dr. Shedd in bis masterly essey, 
‘© On the True Nature of the Beautiful and 
its Relation to Culture.” He says: 

“Tbe most wonderful age of art was that of 
Leo X. The long slumber of the msthetic na- 
ture of man, during the barbarism and warfare 
of those five centuries between the dismember- 
mentof the Roman Empire and the establishment 
of the priucipal nations and nationalities of 
modern Europe was broken by an outburst of 
beauty and beautiful art, as sudden, rapid, and 
powerful as the bloom and blossom of Spring in 
the Arctic zo..e, Such a multitude of artists, and 
such an opulence of artistic talent, will probably 
never be witnessed ugain im one age or nation. 
But did a grand, did even a respectable, national 
character spring into existence along with this 
bloom of art, this shower of beauty? We know 
that there were other influences at work, and 
among others a religious system whose very na- 
ture it is to carnalize and stifle all that is dis- 
tinctively spiritual in the human soul ; but no 
one can study the story of the period without 
being convinced that this excessive ana all- 
absorbing tendency of the general mind of 
Italy toward beauty and fine art, contributed 
greatly to the general enervation of soul. Most 
certainly it did not work counter to it. . . .« 
Vhe solemn truths of Religion and the lofty 
traths of Philosophy exerted little or no influ- 
ence upon that group of Italian artists so 
drunken with beauty.” 

We see something similar in the history 
of ancient Greece; tor, whatever else its 
glorious art treasures accomplished, they 
did not prevent the nation from sinking 
into decay. Though they looked on all 
days of the week alike, on these splendid 
sculptures and maguificent pictures, the 
citizens of Athens were not kept thereby 
from vice and degradation. Something 
else than art is needed for the regeneration 
and elevation of humanity, even the power 
of Godin and through the Gospel of his 
Son. Art, indeed, may do something in the 
way of commending that Gospel to men; 
but alas! it is just as trne that she may be 
made ** procuress to the lords of Hell,” and 
they who are looking to it alone for the 
uplifting of the people are doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

What, then, must we Christians do with 
art? Shall we condemn it out and out? 
No; for that would be flagrantly unjust. 
Shall we let it alone altogether? No; for 
that would be to allow one avenue into the 
minds of men to be entirely unguarded and 
unused inthe interests of morals. What 
then? Let us discrimioute. Let us con- 
demn the morally impure in art. Let us 
insist that the naked shall be clothed in 
every picture. Let us use all means in our 
power to shut out viciously suggestive pic- 
tures from our public galleries. Above all 
let us seek to use art for moral ends, and 
exclude the evil by the good. Let us sup- 
plant the vile, illustrated periodicals by 
periodicals of higher artistic merit and 
purer moral teaching. As Wesley sup- 
planted profane songs by his hymns, and 
determined that the Devil should not have 
all the best music, so let us seek, by every 
influence at our command, to bring about 
a state of things, where, in a real and im- 
portant sense, though not perhaps that in 
which the prophet used the words, ‘ the 
day of the Lord of hosts” shall be “upon all 
pleasant pictures.” 

New YORK CITY. 
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INDIAN LIF£ AND GROWTH AT 
HAMPTON. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








Tue wonderful thing about Hampton as 
a school is that the scholars do not merely 
exist here for a purpose; they really live 
and really grow. And the new growth and 
the new life go on from Hampton, as well 
as at Hampton. Power is not added, but 
developed, and development must go on. 

At first sight the size and beauty of the 
place is impressive. May is its most beau- 
tiful month. The waters of Hampton Roads, 
and of its little inlet running back into pine 
and cedar-clad coves; the somewhat 
stately grounds sloping to the water-side, 
dense with shade, and rich in solid build- 
ings of red brick; all is vivid, striking, 
picturesque. The life of the great school 
begins to affect us powertully. Its unity 





strikes us first—oneness of action, senti- 
ment, spirit; then its individual scope and 
freedom, the power of its many person- 
alities, Each worker here makes his own 
place; the position doesn’t make the 
teacher. A certain elasticity of the whole 
system admits of the strongest possible 
pressure of the right influence at any given 
point. 

The four or five hundred colored stu- 
dents—for whom the mass of the school’s 
work is done—serve our present purpose as 
foundation for and background to the work 
for one hundred and twenty Indians. We 
cannot justly compare Carlisle with Hamp- 
ton; we must compare it, if at all, with 
the Indian school at Hampton. And yet 
the inevitable advantages of broader influ- 
ences and associations cannot be over- 
looked. 

One word as to the practical basis. Car- 
lisle, as is well known, is a Government 
School. Hampton relies broadly on the 
support of the people, and receives an in- 
sufficient allowance from Government for 
one hundred and twenty Indians. These 
fine buildings are the people’s gift. An 
admirable charity has lately provided a 
growing number of small but complete 
cottages, and inaugurated the ‘‘ Hampton 
exprrimeat” of educating a home senti- 
ment and a better home life with young 
married Indian couples. This is a decided- 
ly characteristic feature, and a growing 
success, The attractive interior of these 
$300 cottages, and the charm of family 
life, as it is engrafted upon institution life, 
cannot but create new conditions. An In- 
dian pater familias, of established Christian 
charactér, came to Hampton this Spring, 
#ith his wife and two small children. He 
had already two bright little boys as his 
representatives here; and this interesting 
family seems to take strong root in a hope- 
ful future. 

The noticeable thing about the Indian 
girls’ training, in their pleasant home in 
Winona (Klder Sisters’ Lodge), is its devel- 
opment of a sense of personal responsibili- 
ty. Each girl does her own washing, iron- 
ing, mending (subject fo weekly inspec- 
tion); makes and often selects her own 
dresses; really lives and plays and enter- 
tains in her pretty room; and there are no 
severe restraints felt outside of school hours. 
The social intercourse among the girls and 
boys is natural and pleasant. Not that 
they meet and talk at discretion, by any 
means; but it is evident that they have fre- 
quent and wholesome opportunities to 
enjoy and learn to regulate their enjoy- 
ment of one avother’s society. 


The home pleasures and associations of 
the boys in their own cottage center in its 
cozily arranged reading-room, where they 
learn, with wonderful quickness, to appre- 
ciate the refinements of life through con- 
tact with their teachers, and, more slowly, to 
enjoy the society of good books. Our re. 
spect for these vigorous, if crude minds, 
increases on a visit to one of their Saturday 
evening mectings, conducted by themselves, 
in English and Dakota. One needs to blush 
for his unnecessary, yet natural surprise, 
when the beginner in English, who is not 
the child he seems, gets up and delivers 
himself of sound sense and humor in his 
native tongue. 

It will be seen that allowance is made at 
Hampton for the immediate value to the 
Indian learner and teacher of an Indian 
language. Its use is discouraged, but not 
entirely discountenanced. This is especially 
the case in religious teaching. The Chris- 
tian life must be made intelligible to the 
pathetically earnest, utterly ignorant young 
Indian, even at the possible sacrifice of con- 
sistent effort toward Dngiish speaking. It 
has also been pointed out that missionary 
work among the Dakotas must, for some 
time to come, rest upon that monument of 
missionary labor, the Dakota Bible, and 
that the young Indian teacher and preacher 
of the present generation needs to read and 
write his own language easily, and to in- 
terpret freely from English into Dakota, 
avd from Dakota into English. The prac- 
tice which he gets here will be of service to 
him. 

It has been said that Hampton has the 
largest facilities for general industrial 
training of any school in the country. 
General Armstrong was the apostle of in- 
dustrial education at a time when it was 








comparatively unpopular; and he atill leads 
the modefh progressive movement in this 
direction. The Indian training-shops seem 
to leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
improved machinery and method. The 
balf-day system employed is identical with 
that at Carlisle. 

With all this supremacy of the trades, 
the arts are not neglected. They are not 
only taught in the schools, but-they flourish 
in daily life. The things which grace ex- 
istence, and idealize the struggle, are every- 
where regarded. Everywhere the appeal is 
made to the eye and to the heart. The girls’ 
May-party, celebrated a few evenings ago, 
was the prettiest spectacle of the year. 
The symbolic charm of white dresses, 
lights, and flowers, the perfect panorama of 
the youth, freshness, and beauty of the 
‘despised races,” set in lovely dissolving 
tableaux, brought smiles which were close 
to tears. 

May 2ist was the morning of Hamp- 
ton’s anniversary. In the class-rooms we 
found two distinct phases of the work: the 
higher opportunities offered by the normal 
classes—of which about twenty Indians 
have this year availed themselves; and the 
exceedingly practical and interesting ele- 
mentiry work done in the ‘* Indian Depart- 
ment.” These preparatory classes cover 
rather less ground than Captain Pratt’s 
five vears’ course; the regular Normal 
School course, possible to Indians, covers 
more. The association with another great 
English-speaking race seems to benefit the 
Indian. Starting at a disadvantage in the 
matter of language, and of temperament 
as well, he holds his own with the Negro 
better than might have been expected. 


We are struck with the comparative 
smallness of the Indian classes, and with 
a degree of vivacity and even brilliancy in 
much of the teaching. We feel at once 
that individual study and attention are 
found possible with so small a number; and 
we note how the spirited action of these 
enthusiastic young women works a great 
change in the naturally inert and unre- 
sponsive Indian. We follow him from the 
first English class—the class who ‘ stand 
up,” ‘sit down,” ‘‘ put the book ia the 
table,” and ‘shut the door’—whfre be 
seems to the stranger awkward and ill at 
ease; we follow him to the advanced room 
in United States History, and hear him 
eagerly dwelling on his favorite hero; we 
study the turns of his unique English, the 
changes on his expressive face. He likes 
arithmetic, but dreads auvalysis. His read- 
ing is his weakest point. Geography, or 
the ‘‘ earth-book,” deals with tangible facts. 
He seizes upon it with avidity. The order 
in the school-room might, perhaps, be 
more éxact; but it would be at the sacrifice 
of that spontaneity so urgently and suc- 
cessfully sought. 

Two young Indians, graduating with 
honor, speak for themselves and for 
their people; indirectly for themselves, by 
showing what has been accomplished in 
their training; openly and directly for the 
need, the demand, which they represent. A 
Sac-and-Fox, from Indian Territory, made 
a straight-forward and effective plea for 
Indian citizenship, and more—for Indian 
manhood. ‘He says: ‘‘I want to see my 
race like other races in this land which you 
cail land of the free! Why should not the 
Indian become a citizen? He isa man, like 
one of yourselves, with a mind which God 
did not intend should remain idle. He has 
been crowded apart on reservations, out- 
side of civilization and Christianity. He 
cannot remain thus. Set him on his feet, 
give him a fair chance, and see what will 
come of it! Look at what American citi- 
zenship has done for the Negro! It will 
do as much for the Indian. His slavery is 
as real in its way as was the other. I rec- 
ognize the change that is taking place in 
our Indian policy, and I realize that the 
Indian is meeting it fully half way. Send 
us teachers instead of soldiers, and plows 
instead of rations, and you will find the 
Indian helping to support the laws which 
he did not help to make.” 

A young Sioux girl comes forward in a 
perfectly self-possessed manner, and says 
many witty and truthful things. ‘ Why 
did we not. accept civilization before? If 
one small boy feeds a cat while another is 
beating it, do you think the cat will stay 
to enjoy its food? The Indian distrusts 





the white man’s way. And no wonder! 
Yet I know of gréat changes in Dakota; 
and the failure to follow these changes is 
sometimes misunderstood. Ihave an uncle, 
of whom many of you would be afraid, be- 
catise he wears full Indian dress. I once 
asked him, ‘Uncle, why don’t you wear 
citizen’s eluthes??’ He said: ‘I would if1 
had them, or if I had any means of get- 
ting them.’ As for savages, there are 
savages of all colors; and I think that, if 
you were to coméeut to Dakota, you would 
be more afraid of some of the whtte sav- 
ages there than of the red!” 

The woman makes society. The Indian 
woman will make the future of the In- 
dian. Educate just as many girls as boys. 
The Indian woman of the past hoed her 
corn and watched her lodye-fire day and 
night, because she thought it was her duty. 
She is capable of doing a different duty as 
soon as she is taught to see it. 

The ‘‘ Past, Present, and Future of the 
Indian” is represented by seven of the 
students in a striking tableaux. A young 
man and woman, whose remarkable beauty 
is set off by the barbaric splendor of full 
Indian dress and decoration, stand for the 
‘* past glory of arace.” Two others, in the 
motley attire of the Indian of to-day, 
speak through an interpreter for the de- 
spised, unhappy Indian of the present. 
The appearance of the Indians of the fu- 
ture, hardly to be distinguished from the 
rest of us, unless by greater earnestness of 
fuce and bearing, completes tue suggestive 
contrast, and points the moral of the day. 
This moral is yet further enforced by 
the singing of our familiar ‘‘ Missionary 
Hymn,” in the musical Dakota language, 
by the whole Indian school, the audieuce 
rising to join in the last verse with grand 
effect. 

“Tnka unkiyepi en 
Tyayanpa ynkan, 
Woksape ko unhapi, 
Ka wiconi wakan— 
(Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?”) 

The thrilling question rests with each 
one of us to answer, and we wish that it 
were in usto answer it as Hampton an- 
swers it to-day. 


HAMPTON, Va. 
oe a oe 


THE RESULTS OF THE REVISED 


VERSION ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


I. 








Ir has long been acknowledged that the 
imperfections of the Authorized Version 
of the Old Testament are more manifest 
and serious in Jobthan in apy other por- 
tion of the volume. These shortcomings 
extend not only to words and phrases, but 
to whole sentences, and sometimes perplex 
and confuse the entire course of thought. 
And they are the more to be lamented as 
disfiguring what many consider the noblest 
poem in all literature, and one which, in 
spite of its extreme antiquity, deals with a 
problem as difficult and momentous to.day 
as inany past time. Men like the late Mr. 
Carlyle read Job as it stands in the com- 
mon Bible with interest and admiration; 
but they did this. in view of its general 
scope as a whole, which no translation, 
however poor, can altogether disguise, and 
at the same time with the consciousness 
that here and there are portions which 
must be read in parenthesis, or passed over 
sicco pede. It isa pertinent question to-day 
how fuar this difficulty has been met by the 
Revision just published. Have they done 
what can be done in the way of solving 
difficulties, removing obscurities, bringing 
out the force of the poetry, and exhibiting 
the tenor of the argument in its genuine 
connection? The present paper essays to 
answer this question, by showing the 
changes made in various passages through- 
out the book. 

In iii, 6, is a verse which is very dark in 
the A. V.: ‘‘Js not this thy fear, thy confi- 
dence, thy hope?” etc. The Revision 
reads : 

“Is not thy fear af God thy confidence, 
And thy hope the integrity of thy ways?” 
You comforted others by making their 
piety a ground of hope, can you not do the 
same for yourself? In verse 20, the change 
of ‘‘from morning to evening,” which is 
ambiguous, to ‘‘ Betwixt morning and 
evening,” in the course of a single day 
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shows the ephemeral nature of man. The 
version of verse 21,‘‘Is not their tent-cord 
plucked up within them?” which the He- 
_brew requires, means that as a tent falls as 
goon as the supporting cord is torn away, 80, 
and so easily, do men die, and that without 
attaining wisdom. 

In verses 6, 7, the familiar passage about 
the origin of affliction does not come in as 

n independent proposition, asserting that, 

Grnough one thing is true, yet another is 
also, but continues the argument as tg the 
jll-fortune of the wicked, that it is not ac- 
cidental or a spontuneous growth of the 
earth, but a proper result of man’s evil 
nature. 

* For affliction cometh not forth of the dust, 
Nor doth trouble spring out of the ground; 
But man is born unto trouble,” etc. 
fvil rises up as naturally out of the human 
heart as sparks fly up out of the flame. 

In verse 24, the change of ‘‘ shaft not sin” 
to ‘shalt miss nothing,” suits the connec- 
tion better, and gives the sense of the 
original. 

In vi, 7, the obscure statement, ‘‘ The 
things ¢hat my soul refused to touch are as 
my sorrowful meat,” is rendered so as to 
show that it is an expression of disgust at 
either his sorrows, or his friend’s consola- 
tions: 

“ My soul refuseth to touch them ; 
They are as loathsome ineat to me.” 

In verse 10, the words, ‘‘ yea, I would 
harden myself in sorrow; let him not spare; 
for I have not concealed,” etc., fail to give 
the sense. Job says that he would have 
comfort even in death. 

“ Yea, I would exult in pain that spareth not; 

For I have not denied the words of the Holy One.” 
His innocence would make him fearless 
amid torture. So, in verse 11, the second 
member is made to correspond to the first 
by rendering 
“ And what 1s mine end that I should be patient?” 

Verse 12, in the A. V., ‘‘ Is not my help 
in me?” etc., reverses the true meaning, 
which is, 

* Ts it not that I have no help in me, 


And that effectual working is driven quite from 
me?” 


4 @ Both clauses indicate his utter exhaustion. 


The exquisite comparison that follows 

(verses 15—20), is marred in verse 18 by the 

difficult words, ‘‘The paths of their way are 

turned aside,” for which the Revision reads: 

“ The caravans that travel by the way of them turn 
aside; 

They go up into the waste, and perish.” 

In verses 27—29, the Revision makes the 
sense much plainer. Job charges his 
friends with unfeeling behavior, and asks 
them to be so good as to look upon him; 
for surely he would not lie to their face. 
He entreats them to return to him, and not 
show injustice; for his cause is righteous. 

In vii, 1, ‘‘ appointed time” becomes 
‘“‘ warfare,” because the word includes the 
two ideas of a fixed period and a toilsome 
service. In verse 5, ‘‘my skin is broken 
and become loathsome,” the change into 
“‘closeth up and breaketh out afresh” refers 
to the alternate gathering and running of 
his sores. [n verse 20, the A. V. breaks the 
course of the thought. Job had argued that 
he was too small for God’s notice, and now 
he urges that, even if he had done wrong, it 
could not injure God, and he might, there- 
fore, be forgiven. Hence, he says: 

“If I have sinned, what do I unto thee, 0 thou 
watcher of men? 

Why hast thou set me for a mark for thee,” etc. 

In Bildad’s speech, viii, 8, the words, 
“prepare thyself to the search of their 
fathers,” becomes plain in this way : 

“Apply thyself to that which their fathers have 
searched out.” : 

In verse 13 the change of ‘* hypocrite” into 

“godless” is a gain, as is that of ‘If he 

destroy him” (verse 18) into ‘If he be 

destroyed.” 

In ix, 6, “‘ Arcturus” is changed to ‘‘ the 
bear.” In verse 18 ‘the proud hélpers” 

@ becomes “the heipers of Rahab,” the per- 
Sonification of rage and insolence against 
God. The difficult verses, 20—22, are made 
more intelligible by the rendering: 

“Though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall 
condemn me : 

Though I be perfect, it shall prove me perverse.” 
Terror before the judge would make him 
deny his innocence. Still, he will assert jt 
at whatever cost. Hence he adds: 

“Lam perfect ; I regard not myself; 
I despise my life.” 


For it will amount to the same thing in the 
end. 
‘Tt is all one; therefore I say, 

He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked.” _ 
God makes no discrimation, and the in- 
nocent suffer. He even covers the faces of 
the judges that they do not see the right. 
After which comes the question, not as the 
A. V., ‘‘If not, where, and who is he?” 
which is blind, but, 

“If it be not he, who then is it?” 

That is, who is it that brings all these 

things to pass, if it is not he? 

In verse 29, the common version un- 

wisely turns an assertion into a condi- 

tion. Job does not say, ‘‘ Jf I be wicked,” 

but, ‘‘I shall be condemned.” As the 

whole strain teaches, he insists that he is 

sure to be proved in the wrong, and there- 

fore asks: ‘* Why, then, do I laborin vain?” 

At the close of the chapter he affirms that, 

if God would lay aside his awful majesty, 

he could then meet him without fear. 

“ For I am not so in myself.” 

That is, I am not such in my own conscious- 

ness as to fear him. 

In x, 1, “ I will leave my complaint upon 

myself,” gives way to the clear utterance : 
“*T will give free course to my complaint.” 

In verse 17, ‘‘changes and war are 
against me,” the Revision reads, ‘‘ changes 
and warfare are with me,” and adds the 
margin ‘‘ Or, host after host is against me,” 
which many consider the true sense. 

In xi, 6, the dark statement concerning 
the secrets of wisdom, *‘ that they are dou- 
ble to that which is,” is made, 

“That it is manifold in effectual working.’ 

So, in verse 10, the influerce from God’s 
unfathomableness is not, ** If he cut off and 
shut up, or gather together, then who can 
hinder him,” but, 

“Tf he pass through and shut up (arrest), 

And call unto judgment, then who can,” etc, 

In xii, 5, the strange saying, ‘‘ He that is 
ready to slip with his feet is as a lamp de- 
spised,” etc., is brought into sense and co- 
herence by the rendering: 

“In the thought of him that is at ease there is con- 
tempt for misfortune; 

It is ready for them whose foot sljippeth.” 

In xiii, 8, 10, “‘ uccept persons” is prop- 
erly changed to ‘‘ respect persons,” and so 
throughout the book. Verse 12 is made in- 
telligible by giving the right meaning to 
‘‘remembrances” and ‘* bodies,” thus: 

“Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes, 

Your defences are defences of clay,” 

So, in verse 16, instead of, ‘‘ He also shall 
be my salvation, for an hypocrite,” etc., is 
the clearer saying : 

“ This also shall be my salvation, 
For a godless man shall not come before him.” 
My innocence is my protection. The close 
of the chapter, ‘‘ Thou settest a print upon 
the heels of my feet. And he asa rotten 
thing,” etc., is elucidated thus: 
“Thou drawest thee a line about the soles of my 
feet : 

Though I am like a rotten thing that consumeth, 

Like a garment that is moth eaten.” 

[ am under rigid surveillance, although ¢o 
feeble and shortlived. 

in xv, 5, instead of *‘ thy mouth uttereth 
thine iniquity,” is the more spirited utter- 
ance, ‘‘ thine iniquity teacheth thy mouth” 
—i.e., uses it as its instrument. Verse 11, 

‘Are the consolations of God,” etc., is 
greatly altered. It reads: 
* Are the consolations of God too small for thee, 

And the word that dealeth gently with thee 2?” 

Equally important is the change in verse 
16. After saying the heavens are not clean 
in God’s sight, the speaker adds, not ‘‘ how 

much more abominable,” etc., but, 
‘How much less one that is abominabie and cor- 


rupt, 
A man that drinketh iniquity like water!” 


Verse 26 is.made to describe the wicked 
man's assault upon God: 
“He runneth upon him with @ stif neck, 
With the thick bosses of his bucklers.” 
Verse 81, ‘‘ Let not him that is deceived 
trust in vanity,” an identical proposition is 
meade: 
“Let him not trust in vanity, deceiving himself. ’ 
xvi, 8,‘‘Thou hast filled me with wrinkles” 
is made, ‘‘thou hast laid fast hold on me,”— 
viz., by the afflictions which testified 
against him. In verse 18, ‘‘ let my cry have 
no place,” the last word is made ‘‘ resting 
place”—i. ¢., place where it will cease to be 
heard. In verse 19, ‘‘ my record is on high,” 


voucheth for me.” Verse 21 is altered 
greatly to bring out the force of the Hebrew. 
Job says that his eye poureth out tears unto 
God, 
“That he would maintain the right of a man with 


God, 
And of a son of man with his neighbour !” 
He prays his witness to see right done him 
both with God and with men. 
xvii, 1. It isan advantage to have this 
chapter closely conjoined with the fore- 
going, which it continues. ‘* My breath is 
corrupt” is well exchanged for, ‘* My spirit 
is consumed,” as is ‘‘ Lay down now,” in 
verse 8, for ‘Give nowa pledge.” The 
obscure verse 5, ‘* He that speaketh flattery 
to his friends,” is} made, ‘‘H¢ that denoun- 
ceth his friends for a prey,” which far bet- 
ter suits the connection, Job having suf- 
fered very little from flattery. In verse 6, 
‘* aforetime I was as a tablet,” is altered to, 
‘*T am become an open abhorring,” which 
is the sense of the original. In verse 12, 
for the obscure, ‘‘The light is short because 
of darkness,” we have, ‘‘The light, say they, 
is near unto the darkness. That is, his 
friends promise him light (renewed pros- 
perity), but without reason. The connec- 
tion of the next three verses is greatly il- 
lumined, the two first being rendered as 
conditions.” If I look for Sheol as my 
house, if I have spread my couch, etc.; if 
I have said to corruption, Thou art, etc., 
“ Where then is my hope?” 
The answer to this question is in the last 
verse, not ‘‘ They shall go, etc., when our 
rest together,” etc., but 

** Tt shall go down to the bars of Sheol, 

When once there is rest in the dust,” 

xviii. The general sense is the same in 
both revisions. The later one changes 
some phrases; thus, in verse 1, ‘‘ lay snares 
for words,” instead of *‘make an end of 
words”; and (verse 4) ‘‘Thou that tearest 
thyself” for *‘He teareth himself” ; and (verse 
6) ‘‘his lamp above him” for ‘ his candle 
with him,” shall be put out: verse 9, *‘a 
snare shall lay hold on” for “the robber shall 
prevail against”; verse 18 ‘‘ members” for 
‘*strength.” In verse 14, ‘‘ His confidence 
shall be rooted out,” etc., is made plain by 
the rendering, 

“He shall be rooted out of his tent wherein he 

trusteth; 
And he shall be brought to the king of terrors,” 

A similar obscurity in verse 15, ‘‘ It shall 
dwell in his tabernacle,” etc., is dispelled 
by the version: 

‘There shal] dwell in his tent that which is none of 
his.” 

The archaic ‘‘ nephew,” verse 19, is re- 
placed by ‘‘ son’s son.” 

xix. Minor changes increase tne vivid- 
ness of this chapter. The important passage, 
verses 25—27, is relieved of some mani- 
feat infelicities, while the text of the Re- 
vision gives one leading view of its sense, 
and the Amerizan Appendix another. It is 
too long to be discussed here. Verse 28 is 
putin better connection with what pre- 
cedes, by altering the form from ‘* But ye 
should say,” etc., to 

* If ye say, How we will persecute him! 

Seeing that the root of the matter 1s found in me; 

Be ye afraid,” etc. 
God’s appearance, while it gives joy to 
Job, will carry cerror to his pursuers. 

xx. In verse 3, ‘the check of my re- 
proach” becomes plain by the change, *‘the 
reproof that putteth me to shame.”’ In verse 
11, « misleading supplement of the A. V., 
“+ the sin of his youth,” is wisely dropped, 
and the verse reads: 

‘* His bones are full of his youth, 

But it shail lie down with him jn the dust,” 
That is, in the prime of his strength he shall 
be cut off. The second member of verse 
18, “‘ according to his substance shall the 
restitution be,” etc., is made: 
“ According to the substance that he hath gotten, 

he shall not rejoice.” 
That is, however great that substance may 
be, it will not yield the joy he expected. 

Verses 20, 21, are quite transformed. 
They read: 

** Because he knew no quietness within him, 

He shall not save aught of that wherein he de- 

lighteth . 

There was nothing left that he devoured not; 

Therefore his prosperity shall not endure.” 

Much the same is true of verse 26: ‘‘ All 
darkness” is not ‘‘ hid in his secret places,” 

but ‘‘laid up for his treasures,” and the 





the first two words become ‘“ He that 





“A fire not blown by man shall devour him ; 

It shalj/consume that which is left in his tent.” 

xxi. The second clause of verse 4 justifies 

not his being “troubled,” but his impa- 

tience, thus: 

“ And why should I not be impatient?” 

This chapter contains Job’s account of the 

prosperity of the wicked; but the A. V., by 

its rendering of verses 17, 18, confuses the 

whole argument. The Revision amends 

this. The question is not, ‘‘ How oft is the 

candle of the wicked put out?” but just the 

reverse : 

“ How oft is it that the lamp of the wicked is put 
out? 

That their calamity cometh upon them? 

That God distributeth sorrows in his anger? 

That they are as stubble before the wind,” etc. 

These questions mean that such cases are 

rare. 

In verse 19, Job answers an objection to 

his view: 

“* Yesay, God layeth up his iniquity for his children. 

Let him recompense it unto himself, that he may 
know it. 

Let his own eyes see his destruction,” ete. 

A similar objection is stated in verses 

28—31, to which he answers that the man is 

buried in honor. 

** Yet shall he be borne to the grave 

And shall keep watch over the tomb. 
The clods of the valley,” etc, 
xxii. In verse 2, ‘* Will here prove thee 
for tear of thee?” is made plainer by put- 
ting it: 
“Isit for thy fear of him that he reproveth thee, 
That he entereth with thee into judgment?” 
That is, can we think that God afflicts a man 
because he is pious? In verse 15, instead 
of, ‘‘ Hast thou marked the old way,” etc., 
we read: 
“Wilt thou keep the old way 

Which wicked men have trodden, 

Who were snatched away before their time, 

Whose foundation was poured out as a stream,” 

Verse 20, instead of standing independent, 
is rendered as the words of the righteous in 
verse 19: 

“* Saying, Surely they that did rise up against us are 
cutoff, 
And the remnant of them the fire hath consumed.” 

Verse 24 is not a promise, but a condi- 
tion, thus: 

“And lay thou thy treasure in the dust, 

And the gold of Ophir among the stones of the 

brooks,” 
That is, fling earthly treasures away, and 
you will get something far better, as fol- 
lows: 
“And the Almighty shall be thy treasure, 
And precious silver unto thee.” 

In the last verse a curious misrendering is 
corrected. by changing ‘‘ the island of the 
innocent ” into *‘ him that is not innocent.” 
Even the blameworthy shall be saved by 
the intercessions of the godly. 

Yea, he shall be delivered through the cleanness 
of thine hands.” 

xxiii. In verse 2, Job’s complaint is said 
by him to be not ‘‘ bitter,” as the A. V., but 
‘‘rebellious,” which is what the original 
means, hard as it is to explain. 

Verse 6, ‘‘Will he plead against me,” etc., 
is altered for the better, thus: 

‘Would he contend with me in the greatness of 
his power? 

Nay; but he would give heed unto me,” 

Verse 16, ‘‘For God maketh my heart 
soft,”is made to read, ‘‘hath made my heart 
faint,” which isthe meaning. 

xxiv, 1, ‘‘Why, seeing times are not hid 
den,” etc., is changed so as to ask why sea- 
sons of assize are nut appointed: 

“« Why are times not laid up by the Almighty? 

And why do not they which know him see his 

days?” 

In verse 5, ‘rising betimes for a prey,” 
becomes, ‘‘seeking diligently for meat.” In 
verse 7, ‘‘ they cause the naked to lodge,” 
becomes, “they lie all night naked.” In 
verse 9 the change of subject is shown by 
substituting ‘‘ there are that pluck” for 
“they pluck.” The speaker turns from 
the oppressed to the oppressors. Verse 10 
shows the result to the poor: 

“ So that they go about naked without clothing, 

And being an hungered they carry the sheaves,” 

Verse 18, ‘‘ These are of them,” instead of 
‘They are of those,” shows that a new class 
of evil-doers is mentioned. Verse 17 is 
altered to read: 

“« For the morning is to all of them as the shadow of 


Yor they know the terrors of the shadow of 
” 





discourse proceeds ; 





Verse 18, ‘‘ He is swift as the waters,” is 
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made, ** swift upon the face of the waters.” 
Verse 28 has asubject supplied by the 
Revision, thus: 
“* God giveth them to be in security, and they rest 
thereon, 
And his eyes are upon their ways.” 
The first part of verse 24 is altered for 
the better: 
“ They are exalted; yet a little while, and they are 
gone; 
Yea, they are brought low, they are taken,” etc. 


New Yorx City. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE APACHE. 
BY MRS, BUSAN E. WALLACE. 


Tue chase is the natural outlet for much 
savagery; but the wild tribes of North 
America are more hardly driven now than 
ever before, owing to the rapid disappear- 
ance of game, especially the buffalo. Time 
was when the cibola, as they called him, 
fed, warmed, and clothed the nomads. In- 
dians are now moved about as far West as 
they can go, and the buffalo goes with 
them, but is disappearing much more 
rapidly than the Red Man is. 

The narrowing limits of his range make 
many a chase barren as that of the Eng- 
lish party in the Catskills, gayly hunting 
the great American bison in the Summer 
of 1876. 

He once ranged as far east as the Atlan- 
tic seaboard in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
From Catesby we learn that, about the year 
1712, herds of buffalo were seen within 
thirty miles of Charleston, South Carolina. 
The decrease of their main reliance for 
food and clothing alarmed the tribes years 
ago; and in the last generation they brought 
forward the fact in their pow-wows with 
commissioners: ‘''The cidola is dying, and 
the red brother must keep peace with the 
pale face, and eat his spotted buffalo.” 
(Indian for domestic cattle.) Such was the 
peaceful and alluring speech of the war 
chief of the Apaches; but the promise of 
peace was never kept. To steal and mur- 
der, and, under the show of friendship beat 
out the brains of unsuspecting men; to 
carry off to captivity worse than death the 
women and larger children, was merely a 
question of opportunity. 

The ‘spotted buffalo of the white 
brother” is handier than the ancient and 
lawful game which ranged in such vast 
herds along the Arkansas, Republican and 
Platte Rivers, and the future geographers 
will not regale ingenious American youth 
with that blood-curdling, hair-whitening 
picture of the shaggy and _ ferocious 
beasts rushing to suicide over an awful 
precipice overhanging a bottomless abyss. 
He will rather take his place in natural 
history with the extinct dodo and the out- 
going cassowary. 

The tanned skin of the buffalo is the best 
material for the manufacture of ‘‘ tepes,” 
and the ‘' bois de bache” is as good fuel as 
the Indian desires. It has been errone- 
ously stated that only the white man kills 
and wastes buffalo. They are, or have 
been frequently killed by war parties, who 
take what may be needed as food; but the 
rest of the carcass falls to the portion of 
wolves and ravens, never far off. Young 
buffaloes fall a prey to the hungry gray 
volf and coyotes, and a sick or wounded 
suffalo has a long train attendant of wolves, 
thirsting for his blood. 

Coronado, the old Spanish explorer who 
crossed the Gila in 1540, wrote a curious 
and accurate description of the cibola, of 
which | copy a portion: ‘These oxen are 
the bigness and color of our bulls; but their 
horns are not so great. They have a great 
bunch upon their fore shoulders, and more 
hair upon their fore part than on their 
hinder part; it is like wool. They have, 
as it were, a horse’s mane upon their back- 
bone, and much hair and very long from the 
knees downward. They have great tufts 
of hair hanging down their foreheads, and 
it seemeth they have beards, because of the 
great store of hair hanging down at their 
chins and throats. The males have very 
long tails, and a great knob or flock at the 
end; so that, in some respects, they resem- 
ble the lion, and, in some, the camel. Their 
masters have no other riches or substance; 
of them they eat, they drink, they apparel, 
they shoe themselves; and of their hides 
make many things, as houses and ropes; 
of their bones they make bodkins; of their 
sinews and hair, thread; of their horns, 





maws &nd bladders, vessels; and of their 
calf skins, buckets, wherein they draw and 
keep water.” 

The whole living of the roving tribes 
is thus cut off with the buffalo. The 
Apache love of meat is not fastidious, and 
they are particularly fond of mule and 
horse flesh. Deer, antelope—whatever the 
game may be—every portion, except the 
bones, is consumed, the entrails being an 
especial delicacy. They partially cook it, 
generally eating it extremely rare; that is, 
about half raw. Fertile valleys in the ter- 
ritories bear a small proportion to the ex- 
tent of arid deserts, lava beds, and plains 
of sand. Isolated peaks contain wood and 
springs, thus affording protection for the 
sure-footed savage, who can outmarch our 
best cavalry horses. The scant grass is 
soon exhausted, so he must move from 
place to place, or starve, and thus necessity 
is added to inclination; and they roam over 
immense tracts of country, seeking what 
they may devour. 

They have smoke signals by day and fire 
beacons at night, and systems of teleg- 
raphy understood only by themselves. 
The displacement and overturning of a few 
stones on a trail, or a bent or broken twig, 
is a note of warning like the bugle call to 
disciplined troops. They cross the Jor- 
nada del Muesto, *‘ journey of death,” as the 
ninety mile desert was called by the Span- 
iard, with anease and fleetness no white 
man can imitate. and, s yooping down from 
refuges in the natural fortresses of the 
mountains, pounce upon the travelers. 
The many crosses dotting the roadsides of 
Southern Arizona and New Mexico mark 
the graves of murdered men; indeed, the 
country seems one vast graveyard, if we 
may judge by the frequency of these rude 
memorials. Trained by their mothers to 
theft and murder from childhood, they are 
inured to all extremes of Heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst. They are cunning as 
the red fox and insatiate as tigers, so in- 
genious in preparing for surprises that 
they will envelop themselves in a gray 
blanket, sprinkle it carefully with earth, so 
as to resemble a granite bowlder ta be passed 
within a few fect without suspicion. Again, 
they will cover themselves with fresh 
grass, and, lying motionless, appear as a 
natural portion of the field, or hide among 
the yuccas, imitating the appearance of the 
tree, so as to pass for one of the plants. 

Three-fourths of the Apache country 
consists of barren volcanic rocks and sterile 
ridges, where no plow can be driven and 
no water found, so that campaigning in 
their country is to be exposed to severe 
privations and dangers, aside from the at- 
tacks of the natives. There is no hope of 
glory to cheer the soldier who upholds our 
flag in that dreary field; there is no stimu- 
lus but duty. If he succeeds, but the 
feeblest echo reaches the ears of friends in 
the states; scant mention is made in the 
papers; there is small honor in killing an 
Indian, still leas in falling before one. And 
the work seems endless, fruitless. It is to 
be recommenced every Spring, and as 
regularly stopped in the Fall by the snows 
of Autumn. A passing interest is roused; 
but it is brief. The atrocities are so fre- 
quent and monotonous; always the same 
tale of insult, torture, death; and every 
year the same inquiry is made at Washing- 
ton, and runs along the frontier, What can 
be done with the Apaches? 

They should be exterminated, you say. 

Yes, dear reader; but, unfortunately for 
our gallant army, extermination is a game 
two can play at. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IMAD-UD-DIN, DD. 


BY MRS. J. T. GRAOEY. 











Honorary titles among us are so numer- 
ous that we make little note of them. But 
when we learn that the complimentary 
title of Doctor of Divinity has been con- 
ferred upon a convert from heathenism, it 
becomes a matter of very great interest. 
This honor has recently been bestowed, 
most worthily, upon a native of India, and 
is the first instance of such distinction hav- 
ing been given to a convert from the Moham- 
medan faith. This event marks an era in 
the development of the Christian Church 
in that country. 

The Rev. Dr. Imad-ud-din, of Amritsur, 








Northern India, who has thus been hon- 
ored, is no ordinary man. By his deep, 
spiritual life, and scholarly attainments, 
both as an oriental scholar and divine, he 
has established such a reputation in the 
mission field, also in England, that the 
English Church has conferred upon him 
the highest degree which is in the Arch- 
bishop’s power to bestow. In making the 
official announcement of the fact, the Arch- 
bishop said: ‘‘ This is done in considera- 
tion of his literary services in connection 
with literary work among the Mobam- 
medans of India, as a scholar, expositor, and 
writer on Christian evidences.” 

He belonged to an old Mohammedan fam- 
ily, and was given a good education, devot- 
ing himself early to study. He studied the 
Koran, and was familiar with every line. 
Early he became a man of austerities, prac- 
ticing all religious performances with an 
earnest spirit. But the practicing of these 
daily duties gave him ao peace of mind. 
The head was dissatisfied, the heart not at 
rest. He says himself, in his autobiography : 
‘* My only object in all these things was to 
find my Lord.” And he did find him, not by 
‘vain repetitions, as the heathen do,” but 
by a simple, childlike faith. The more he 
sought for light, the more abhorrent grew 
the whole system of Mohammedanism. 
Struggling with his convictions, he sought 
communion with God by fasting, repeat- 
ing prayers thirty times a day, writing in 
twelve days the name of God one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand times; ate unsalted 
barley bread, made by his own hands; 
toiled and struggled; but confessed that all 
was powerless to help him. He writes: ‘‘At 
times, when I thought of my death and of 
the judgment day of the Lord, I found 
myself standing alone, powerless, helpless, 
and needy, in the midst of fear and danger. 
So great agitation used to come over my 
soul that my face remained always pale; 
an¢ in my restlessness I often went to my 
chamber and wept bitterly.” 


But the weary struggle ended, and 
there came a time when the true light 
dawned upon him, and the ‘peace that 
passeth understanding” filled his heart. 
Hearing of the conversion of a prominent 
Mohammedan to Christianity, he felt a de- 
sire to argue the whole matter; and, for this 
purpose, he procured a Bible. In the soul- 
struggle he had gone through, this was just 
what he needed; and, before he read 
very far, he became convinced of its blessed 
truths, and accepted Christ. The change 
was complete. He stepped out from doubts 
and fears into the full liberty of Christ’s 
children. From that hour he began a new 
life. 

He was received into the communion of 
the English Church in 1866, and soon after- 
ward was ordained as a clergyman; and 
has ever since been preaching, with great 
power and efficiency, to his people. He 
retained all the customs of his own nation- 
ality, not even abandoning his native style 
of dress, as do so many persons embracing 
Christianity. He has been a very close 
student ard hard worker. His motto 
seems to be: ‘* This one thing I do.’’ Some 
one, who knows him well, says: ** He is a 
Christian in thought and in life; and his 
Christianity at all times wears an oriental 
dress, and in all the surroundings of his 
individual and social life he is intensely 
Asiatic. He looks like an Oriental, he lives 
as one, and writes as one, having received 
his education through the medium of ver- 
nacular instruction only. His literary work 
has been abundant. We have before us a 
catalogue of theological and other works, 
written since his conversion up to 1884, 
numbering twenty-three. This list gives 
the native name of the book, the English 
title, when written, the number of pages, 
and the subjects treated. Some of these are 
as follows: ‘‘ A Guide to Mohammedans,” 
“The True Knowledge of God,” *‘ Histo- 
ry of Mohammed,” ‘‘ Fifteen Lectures on 
the Necessity of Divine Knowledge, on 
the Sources of this Knowledge,” etc. He 
has also compiled commentarics on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Book of Rev- 
elution. The great life-work of this re- 
markable man seems to be a longing desire 
to meet the religious wants of his country- 
men through his own experience. 

flis literary attainments command the re- 
spect of the people about him, his argu- 











ments in favour of Christianity are convince. 
ing; but his deep Christian experience js 
far more powerful than his arguments, 
This native Christian, in a quiet town of 
Upper India, with his white turban, and 
long, flowing beard, sitting on his mat, 
writing with his wooden pen of Christ's 
power to save, is wearing his honor of 
D.D. with quiet dignity and doing a great 
work for the regeneration of his country. 
men. 
ROcHESTEB, N. Y. 


_ 





AT HOME IN PARIS. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 








Tue stranger who visits Paris with the 
intention of making himself comfortably at 
home in its midst, will find, perhaps, unless 
he is one who can live regardless of ex. 
pense, some difficulty in accomplishing his 
purpose. Although it is the city in which 
almost every comfort and luxury can be 
obtained, and for less money than in most 
other great cities, acquaintance with its 
different localities, its cafés and restau- 
rants,and a knowledge of the manner in 
which the French themselves contrive to 
live, are indispensable requisites. Home 
life, as it exists in American and English 
cities, is not common in Paris. There are 
no private dwellings in which one may ob- 
tain shelter. The cozy lodgings with home 
comforts, supplied at a reasonable price, 
offered in almost every part of London, 
cannot be discovered in the French Capi- 
tal easily, if at all. Nor are the hotels 
good, better, best. They are either posi- 
tively bad or superlatively excellent; and 
living at the excellent is very expensive. 

The majority of travelers, who remain 
in Paris any length of time, prefer to board 
in a pension, or else take furnished lodg- 
ings and live at the restaurants. The 
average pension is very much like the 
American boarding-house—good, bad and 
indifferent; but the best are much superior 
to the American article. The rates are 
usually from one dollar and twenty cents 
to two dollars (six to ten francs) a day. 
This includes lodging, coffee and a roll in 
the morning, breakfast at noon, and table 
@héte dinner at night. Light, fire, service 
and everything else desired, are charged 
extra, and usually at an astonishingly high 
price. As oil and gas are still expensive 
in France, candles are used chiefly for 
lights, just as they used to be in the days 
when the traveler journeyed by the old 
diligence, or before modern progress was 
thought of. Wood is the fuel commonly 
used; and in the hotel or pension it will 
cost the traveler who indulges in the luxury 
of a fire about a dollar a day in midwinter 
to keep comfortably warm. The price is 
fifty cents a basket, which is at the rate, in 
most of these places, of five cents a stick. 
In an open fire-place—stoves are rare—ten 
sticks do not last long, nor produce any 
exaggerated effect on the surrounding tem- 
perature. There is, however, a drawing- 
room in first-class establishments, where 
the boarder is at liberty to absord the heat 
of a small coke fire free of charge, and in 
the evening luxuriate in a better light than 
the melancholy glimmer of a candle. Here, 
too, if the establishment is a popular one, 
conversation is usually extensively sup- 
plied in the leading languages of the world, 
frequently all together. Among the best 
known pensions in the American and Eng- 
lish quarter, are two or three in a quiet 
Cité du Retiro, near the Madeline. One of 
these in particular, Hotel Téte, has become 
widely and favorably known. 


When the search for lodgings or apart- 
ments is undertaken outside the hotels and 
pensions, the choice can be had of renting 
an entire story in a flat, furnished or un- 
furnished, or a single room. The city is 
placarded at all times, and in every locality, 
with small yellow signs, giving notice of 
grand, petit, and bachelor apartments to 
let. A stranger, on first arriving, if he is 
an observing person, might suppose that 
the letting of lodgings was the chief busi- 
ness of the inhabitants. An important 
person known as the concierge, whose 
lodge is in the court of the building, is in 
charge of the premises. In aristocratic 
quarters, situated on the fashionable boule- 
vards, he is sometimes found dressed in uni- 
form like a government functionary; but 
more frequently he makes his appearance 
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from a dark, mysterious closet, dressed in 
shabby clothes that contain an ancient odor 
of onions and garlic. He has dealt with 
many people,and understands human nature 
pretty well. While very polite, he is also 
very shrewd in making a bargain. In a 
respectuble and central locality, unfurnished 
apartments of five or six rooms may be ob- 
tained by the year at two hundred dollars, 
or at a price as much higher as desired. 
When well furnished, they rent for twice as 
much. The average price of single apart- 
ments, furnished, on the third and fourth 
floors, is five dollars a week. Higher up, 
or a back room looking into a sunless court, 
js cheaper. The furniture of these lodg- 
ings often is plentiful and comfortable, 
though perhaps rather ancient. Besides 
the bed, bureau, wash-stand and a neces- 
sary chair or two (the regular supplies of 
the American lodging-house) there are 
usually a French clock that doesn’t keep 
time, easy chairs, a sofa, center table, and 
two or three mirrors. The floor is some- 
times polished hard-wood, covered with 
threadbare rugs; but, more frequently, it 
is stone. 

Before settling in one or another of these 
abodes, however, it will be necessary to 
discover a restaurant in the immediate 
vicinity, which also may prove satisfactory. 
But these, fortunately, are more numerous 
even than furnished apartments, and in 
most of them the food is well cooked and 
well served. On the fashionable boulevards, 
and in the quarter where the Americans and 
English chiefly reside, the prices in the 
cafés are high; but in the less pretentious 
streets, a dinner of three or four courses, 
including wine if desired, may be obtained 
—after the right place is found—for sixty 
or seventy cents. Breakfast, or luncheon 
at noon, is usually rather a light meal, and 
may be got for forty cents. The concierge 
frequently supplies his tenants with coffee 
in the morning, or arranges to have it sent 
from a neighboring café ata small price. 
Besides these dining places there are, in 
the commercial centers, what are known as 
crémeries, many of which provide good 
coffee and bread fora few cents, and douil- 
lon houses, where soup and meat are served 
at night for ten or twelve cents. The cus- 
tomers of these places, of course, are only 
those who desire or need to practice the 
strictest economy. Several crémeries and 
bouillon houses, however, which may be 
found in the Rue Montmartre, the Rue St. 
Denis, and here and there on both sides 
of the Seine, are cleanly and respectable 
dining-houses. 

At home in Paris, it will be observed, 
meaps, with the majority, the occupying of 
one, two, or a half-dozen rooms in a great 
building of several stories, under the sur- 
Veillance of the landlord’s agent, and 
dining here and there, wherever it may be 
the most agreeable and convenient. Home 
in a brick block, or a brown-stone front, 
with a bit of door-yard, is looked for in 
vain. Only the few who are very rich can 
afford to occupy the whole of one of those 
great buildings; and there are no others, 
except on the outskirts of the city, or be- 
yond the walls, which is considered a long 
distance from the center of attraction. 
Housed in one of these domiciles one often 
finds an odd variety of people. The first story 
—that is, the first above the ground floor— 
will rent for a thousand or two thousand 
dollars, and be occupied by some wealthy 
aristocrat and his family, who keeps a car- 
riage and a retinue of servants; in the next 
story lives, perhaps, the family of a shop- 
keeper, or government official, whose in- 
come is more limited; and far above, in the 
rooms under the Mansard roof, are the 
homes possibly of clerks, obscure musi- 
cians and artists, and others who have a 
hard fight to keep the wolf from the door. 
The inhabitants of the first story rarely 
condescend to know those of the second; 
nor do those dwelling -on the second floor 
make acquaintance with the people the 
next flight above them. It is only in the 
lofty regions near the roof where anything 
resembling a genial, social atmosphere may 
be expected. Here the children of the 
poorer tenants soon find one another out, 
and bring the parents also together. The 
rooms of the attic in most houses open on 
along, narrow balcony that rests on the 
eaves, and the occupants meet here also in 


exchange ideas. Sometimes each family 
or lodger contributes toward making the 
balcony more attractive by furnishing it 
with a striped canvas awning, garden 
tables, and pots of plants. The balcony, in 
fact, always indicates to the observer be- 
low the quality of the people and the de- 
gree of social relation that exists in its 
neighborhood. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that Rosa Bonheur, many years 
ago, when she was a young girl, and lived 
in one of these attics with her father, a 
poor teacher of drawing, kept on the bal- 
copy. her pet goat and sheep, which served 
as her first models in animal painting. 

The most agreeable portion of the year 
in Paris, that portion during which the 
visitor may expect to make himself the 
most comfortable and the most at home, is 
from the last of May to the middle of 
November. The Parisians themselves may 
be said to be more at home during this 
time than at any other, although they really 
pass fewer hours at home. It rains much 
during the Winter months; the parks and 
streets are often gloomy and cheerless; the 
houses are not adapted to cold weather, 
and have neither furnaces nor stoves; and 
the animated life of the city seems fre- 
quently suspended. The concierge isfound 
shivering in the morning over a few fagots 
on the hearth, or a poor little heap of coke 
in a grate; and the most of his tenants 
pass existenge.in much the same way. 
No one who can lie abed appears on the 
streets much before noon; the round tables 
in front of the restaurants are deserted; 
the cabmen stamp their feet, and wait long 
forcustomers. But assoon as the weather 
begins to grow mild, and the trees along 
the boulevards and in the Champs-Elysées 
begin to bud, everything is changed; the 
city awakes to renew its pleasant life. The 
houses are then cool and agreeable; the 
court, with its fountain, is a refreshing, 
instead of a chilling sight; and the clean, 
sprinkled streets, the beautiful parks filled 
with merry groups of children, all add to 
the charm of the city. During the best 
part of the year, it is possible, perhaps, to 
be more comfortable at home in Paris at 
less expense than in any other great city. 
Paris, FRANCE. 

A SPECIMEN OF THE REVISION 
PROCESS. 


BY PROF. ©. M. MEAD, D.D. 











Tue Old Testament, as finally revised, is 
now before the public; but it may interest 
many to take a peep into the process. It 
is generally kuown that the English Com- 
mittee had the first, and also the last, word. 
They sent over to the American Com- 
mittee their First Revision; and after the 
latter had transmitted their suggestions, 
the English Revisers went over each part 
of the Old Testament a second time, and 
sent this also over to the American Com- 
mittee. Then followed the Second Amer- 
ican Revision, the result of which was 
transmitted to England, and was taken 
into consideration before the final publica. 
tion of the Revision as a whole. The Ap- 
pendix may be regarded as the Third 
American Revision, so that both Commit- 
tees practically made three revisions. 
These may, for convenience be designated 
E.R.!, E. R32, E.R, A. R.1, A. R.?, 
A. R.8 —the latter denoting the published 
appendix—and E. R.8 the Revised Old 
Testament in its published form. 
Let us now take, as a specimen, Ps. xIxi. 
The Title was left unchanged in E.R. '. 
In E. R.2 it was changed to the form 
which it finally has, in substantial accord- 
ance with a general suggestion of A. R.!. 
Vers. 1, E. R.', substituted ‘‘ ye” twice 
for ‘‘ ye,” and put “‘ peoples” for ‘* people,” 
as usual, where the Hebrew plural denotes 
not people asa collection of individuals, 
but nations. No objection made, and no 
further change proposed or made. 
2. No change. 


8. E.R.) put ‘speak wisdom” 





Warm weather to sip their evening tea and 


ing: 
supplant me. Hebrew, the iniquity of my 


“Or, the iniquity of them that would 


heels.” E. R.? struck this out; but E. R.? re- 
stored it, with the exception of the last 
part. 
6. E. R.l left the text unchanged. So 
also E. R.2; but the latter added the mar- 
ginal reading, ‘‘Hven of themthat . . . . 
riches”; and E. R.® retains the same, but 
substitutes in it a comma for the mark of 


for 
‘speak of wisdom,” and also omitted ‘‘ of” 


5. E. R.! put “ when iniquity at my heels 
compasseth” for ‘‘ when the iniquity of my 
heels shall compass.” No suggestion by 


interrogation at the end of verse 5, carry- 

ing the question through to the end of verse 

6. No suggestion by A. R. 

7. E. R.! put “of them” for ‘‘of them’; 

but the latter was restored by E. R.%. 

A. R.! proposed ‘‘his ransom” for *‘ ran- 

som for him.” Not accepted by E. R.2, and 

not renewed in A. R.2. 

8. E. R.' removed the marks of paren- 
thesis. A. R.! proposed their restoration; 

and E. R.? acceded. A. R.! recommended 
** costly” in place of ‘* precious.” E. R.? did 
not comply; but A. R.2 renewed the pro- 
posal, and E. R.3 complied. A. R.? pro- 
posed ‘‘life” instead of ‘‘soul.” Not com- 
plied with by E. R.3, but adhered to by 
A. R.8. E. R.' changed “it ceaseth for 
ever” into ‘‘ must belet alone for ever” (in- 
fluenced by the Prayer-book version). 
A. R.! proposed ‘given up” for “let 
alone”; but E. R.2did not accede. A. 
R.? then proposed, ‘‘ and faileth for ever”; 
but E. R.3 stiil adhered to the first change. 
A. R.8, however, insists on ‘ faileth,” in- 
serting the ‘‘ it” before it. 

9. E. R.' put “alway” for ‘‘ for ever” 
(the Hebrew being different from the syn- 
onymous word in verse 8), changed ‘‘ and 
not” into ‘‘ That he should not,” and added 
the marginal reading, ‘‘ Or the pit,” to ‘‘ cor- 
ruption.” A. R.t and A. R.2 proposed “the 
pit,” for the text. But E. R.2 and E. R.3 ad- 
hered to the first revision, and A. R.3 ac- 
quiesced. 
10. The first line was left unchanged by 
E. R.!. A. R.1 proposed to make it read, 
‘*For he shall see it. Wise men die.” E. 
R.2 refused to comply, but inserted the 
proposed reading in the margin. A. R.2 pro- 
posed to exchange margin and text; but 
E. R.8 left it as in E. R.2. A. R.8 yields 
but proposes ‘‘ Yea” instead of ‘‘For.” In 
the second line, E. R.! adopted the reading 
which finally stands. A. R.! proposed that 
“likewise” (from A. V.) be substituted for 
‘*together”; and A. R.2 proposed “ alike” 
for ‘‘ together.” Neither was accepted by 
E. R.; and A. R.2 adheres to the latter 
proposal. E. R.! made the third line read, 
** And they leave their wealth for others.” 
A. R.1 proposed to omit ‘‘they”’; and E. 
R.2 complied, and also restored ‘‘ to” be- 
fore ‘ others,” leaving A. V. unchanged. 
11. E. R.' omitted ‘‘ that” and “and,” 
and put “their” for ‘‘their”’ before ‘‘lands,” 
and omitted the marginal reading of A. V. 
A. R.! proposed ‘‘ shall be” for ‘‘ shall con- 
tinue.” This was not complied with, and 
was dropped by A. R.2. E. R.? restored the 
conjunctions omitted in E. R.! , but printed 
them in Roman characters. E. R.3 , how- 
ever, restored the Italics. E. R.2 added 
the marginal reading, ‘‘Some ancient ver- 
sions read, Their graves are their houses 
Sorever.” A. R.3 (Classes of Passages V1) 
objects to such notes. 
12. E. R.1 changed +‘ Nevertheless” to 
** But,” “being” to “being,” and ‘ that” 
to ‘‘ that.” A. R.! proposed to omit ‘ be- 
ing” altogether. Not complied with in E. 
R.2, and abandoned in A. R.? But E. R.3 
adopts the reading, ‘‘abideth not in hon- 
our” (from Prayer-Book Version) for the 
text, and the reading of E. R.? for the mar- 
gin. A. R.3 prefers E. R.? for the text. 
13. KE. R.' changed ‘‘is” to *‘ is,” *‘ folly” 
to ‘‘confidence,” and made the last part 
read: ‘‘ And after them men approve their 
sayings.” The marginal reading of A. V. was 


substitute for ‘‘ confidence.” 


text, without margin. 


in the second line. 








A.R. ButE. R.! added the marginal read- 


omitted, and ‘‘ folly” was put as a marginal 
A. R.! pro- 
posed the restoration of “folly” in the 
E. R.2 complied, 
but put ‘‘confidence” into the margin. 
A. R.1 proposed to restore *‘ yet” for ‘‘ and” 
E. R.2 complied, but 


flock they are set for the grave.” A. R.1 pro- 
posed to substitute ‘‘sheep” (A. V.) for 
‘a flock.” E. R.%refused to change this 


“They are appointed as a flock for the 
grave.” E. R.\ added the marginal read- 
ing: “‘ Heb. Sheol” to “the grave.” A. R.1 
proposed ‘‘Sheol” for the text, and E. R.2 
complied. Second line: E. R.1 read, “‘ feed 
them” for ‘‘feed on them.” A. R.1 pro- 
posed ‘‘ be their shepherd,” and E. R.2 ac- 
ceded. Third line, no change. Fourth 
line: E. R.t read: ‘And their beauty shall 
be for the grave [with marg. ‘‘ Or Sheol”) 
to consume, that there be no habitation 
for it,” and omitted the marginal readings 
of A. V. A. R.' suggested the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘form” for ** beauty” in the text; 
it was put into the margin by E. R.%, 
A. R.! proposed ‘* Sheol” for the text; eom- 
plied with by E. R.2. ‘A. R.1 furthermore 
proposed ‘* consume away from its habita- 
tion.” This was not accepted by E. R.2. 
15. E. R.! omitted the marginal readings 
of A. V., put ‘* Sheol” in the margin (as in 
verse 14), and substituted ‘take’ for ‘‘ re- 
ceive.” A. R.! proposed again ‘‘ Sheol” 
for the text; but E. R.2 still adhered to “‘ the 
grave.” A. R.2 renewed the suggestion, 
and E. R.’ yielded. E. R.? restored ‘ re- 
ceive” for ‘‘ take.” 
16. E. R.' changed ‘‘ one” to “a man”; 
but E. R.? restored ‘‘one.” E. R.8 added 
to ‘‘glory” the marginal reading, ‘‘Or, 
wealth,” (as also is verse 17) and put a colon 
for a semicolon after ‘‘increased.” No 
proposals by A. R. 
17. E. R.! put “take” for ‘‘ carry”; but 
E. R.? restored *‘ carry.” A. R.' proposed 
‘none of it” for ‘‘nothing away.” Not 
adopted by E. R.? , nor renewed in A. R.®. 
E. R.3 put a semicolon for a colon after 
“ away.” 
18. E. R.! made the first line read: ‘‘For 
while he liveth he blesseth his soul,” and 
omitted the marginal reading of A. V. 
This was approved by A. R.!, but E, R.2 
restored the A. V. reading. A. K.2 then 
proposed ‘liveth’ and ‘‘blesseth” (from 
E. R.!) for ‘ lived” and ‘‘ blessed”; but 
E. R.3 did not comply, and A. R.® does not 
insist. E. R.! struck out the marks of pa- 
renthesis from the second clause, omitted 
** will,” and changed *‘ men” to ‘ men,’”and 
‘*when” to “because.” A. R.! proposed 
the restoration of ‘‘ when,” and a colon in- 
stead of a period (introduced by E. R.! on 
account of the change in first line) at the 
end of the verse. E. R.? restored ‘‘ when,” 
but preferred acomma, as A. V., at the end 
of the verse. 
19. E. R.!' put ‘‘the” before ‘ light.” 
A. R.! proposed to add tothe A. V. mar- 
gin, ‘‘or, Thou shalt go.” KE. R2 
practically complied, making the margin 
read, *‘ Heb. Thou shalt go, or, it shall go.” 
Furthermore, E. R.? added to the second 
clause the marginal reading, ‘‘Or, which 
never more see.” 
20. E. R.' changed the Italics to Ro- 
mans; and no further changes were made 
or proposed. 
The action of the two Committees in rela- 
tion to A. V. and to each other may be put 
into the following tabular form. 
Changes from A, V., in E. R.1 in the text..... 33 
All restored by E. B.2 without suggestion from 
A. R.1 
All restored by E. R.2 at suggestion of A, R.!, 5 
New changes from A. V., made by E. K.2.... 2 
New changes from A. V., made by E. R.3 with- 
out suggestion from A. R.2 ............+ 1 
New changes from A, V., made by E. R.8 at 
suggestion Of A. B.2 ......ee ceeeereeeecs 2 
Changes from A. V. in E. R.l accepted by 
B, BAS .. cvccccccccccosssoes cessongeecees 20 
New changes from A. V., proposed by A, R.1 16 
Of which E. B.2 accepted 5, and rejected....11 
Changes from A. V., proposed by A. R.2,... 7 
Of which E. B.8 accepted two and rejected.... 5 
Asto the margin, E. R.' removed seven 
of the eight marzinal readings of A. V., en- 
tirely; and E. R.? modified the other at 
suggestion of A. R.1; E. R.t added four 
new marginal readings, and E. R.? three 
more, at their own instance. In addition 
three changes from the text proposed by 
A. R., were put by E. R., as alternate read- 
ings inthe margin. In the table no account 
is made of changes respecting punctuation 
or the Italicizing of words. 





before “understanding.” But the latter | put ‘‘and” in the margin. E. R.2also | Pe*™: GERMANY 

“of” was restored by E. R.2. No sugges- | added the marginal reading: ‘‘ This is the Et % 

ae vf are me ne om, 
4. No change. 14. First line: E. R.'read: “Like a | 18 Occup 


institution for nearly fifty years. The glowing 
eulogies pronounced upon him show the 
power he attained over the minds of his 
students. He is succeeded by his son, Professor 





phrase. But the line was altered so as to read: 


Oren Root, Jr. 
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LEONARD WITHINGTON, D.D. 


BY A. G. VERMILYE, D.D. 





Tuts venerable and learned New England 
divine died recently, aged ninety-six, I 
suppose that with him the old-fashioned 
New England minister nearly or quite 
passes away. Settled in Newbury in 
1816, he resigned his even then long pastor- 
ate some twenty-five years ago; but his 
mind was still active and at work almost 
till the vital flame went out. Charmingly 
simple, natural and kindly in manners and 
character, oblivious of dress, and utterly 
unconventional, he was one of those whom 
one likes to-meet and hear; for he was a 
shrewd observer, put things quaintly, and 
would be sure to pour out, for your enjoy- 
ment and instruction, some of the riches 
ofhis mind. Meet him on the street under 
an umbrella, as 1 ope day did, and in two 
or three minutes’ talk you would certainly 
get something from him worth remember- 
ing; some apt quotation, perhaps, from a 
wise old writer, or some thoughtful sug- 
gestion to set yourown mind thinking, for 
Dr. Withington was himself pre-emineatly 
a thinker. He walked through nature, 
literature, theology, learning various, an- 
cient and modern Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
English, like a botanist, collecting freely 
but skilifully, and subjecting everything 
as he went along to careful and analytical 
scrutiny, which revealed to him beauties, 
meanings, and uses not on the surface, 
And there was no lock on his learning and 
thoughts, to keep them from anybody ; the 
door was always open; he had enough and 
to spare, and, whether in conversation, 
sermon, or publication, everybody got a 
bumper of wise or shrewd or beautiful say- 
ings before it was through. He “ stayed” 
them *‘ with flagons.” 

When his successor was installed, Dr. 
Withington made it one point of his charge 
to the pastor, ‘‘ You must know Oldtown,” 
as the parish was popularly called. This 
he himself did; he knew Oldtown; a par- 
ish which he calls in a ‘‘two hundredth an- 
niversary” sermon, ‘‘the very concentration 
of the character of New England”; * will- 
ing to be led, but impossible to be driven”; 
a parish that ‘could attend on the ordi- 
naoces and hearken to the counsels of a 
minister, and yet resist him; pay him his 
salary very punctually, take off the hat 
when it met him, and yet draw the line 
where it supposed justice and encroach- 
ment met, and defend its purposes with 
the most pious obstinacy.” Perhaps this 
spirit was in a measure modified in his day ; 
but once they asked him to apologize for 
something said the Sunday before ; and this, 
after reflection, he consented to do. When 
the time cume, however, the apology first 
limped and then broke down. ‘‘It’s no 
use; | can’t do it,” he said; and the second 
trituration was stronger than the first. 
Perhaps his quaint manner throughout was 
a sufficient emollient; but they did not ask 
for another sermon on that text. If he 
knew them, they knew and valued him. 
In fact, as is sometimes the case, their 
mutual peculiarities were just the ones to 
work admirably well together; and thus, 
aided by the retirement and quiet of a 
mostly farming parish, Dr. Withington made 
himself well known as an eminent Christian 
philosopher, who said wise and good things 
on many subjects, in a style terse, senten- 
tious and racy, as well as rich, poetic and 
beautiful. One of his best productions was 
the ‘‘Puritan,” (1886) a ‘series of essays crit- 
ical, moral and miscellaneous,” humorous, 
and serious, ‘‘by John Oldbug, Esq.”; a 
work in the style of Addison and the Spec- 
tator, now long out of print, but one that 
will always have a place with collectors of 
New England literature. His best known 
work, however, was his commentary (1860) 
on the ‘‘Song ofSolomon.” One day, he 
said to me, ‘‘I have long contemplated a 
book on the literature of the Bible, but 
have never commenced it; why won’t you 
let me take your weekly lecture, and set 
myself running by announcing it?” At the 
lecture, after a charming outline of the 
subject, he made his announcement in this 
wise. ‘‘ Now I have thought of writing a 
book on this subject. {[ don’t say I am the 
man to do it. Brother E., in his severe 
way—mind you, I don’t say ill-natured, 
but severe, way—once said, ‘ Now, there is 
Dr. W., he has poetry, literature, 


philosophy, languages; but law, he is 
no theologian!’ I don’t say that Iam; 
but I have thought,” etc. Perhaps, 
when he got at it, the magnitude of 
the theme, at his years, deterred him; 
for theoutcome was this commentary. But 
I think his most characteristic publication 
—entirely characteristic of his style and 
manner of thought— was a Thanksgiving 
sermon, of 1850. It was just after the ‘‘ fugi- 
tive slave law” excitement in Boston. The 
text was then, also, from Solomon’s song, 
‘A bundle of myrrh is my well beloved 
unto me.” Nature’s admixtures are always 
harmonious—‘‘ a bundle of myrrh.” Thous- 
ands of philosophers have failed by pre- 
senting a false platform. They had some 
truth, perhaps; but they mixed it with 
much error; it was not ‘‘a bundle of 
myrrh.” This idea he illustrated from 
history, philosophy, religion, and the party 
politics of the country. Then he applied it. 
A bad law, offensive to a people’s humani- 
ty and sense of right, however law- 
abiding they might be, was sure to irri- 
tate and bring disaster. The sermon 
showed his usual moderation and turn 
of philosophy. He was always seeking 
to get just proportions, s harmony of 
reason, of Scripture with Scripture, of 
truth with truth; by which he got the truth 
somewhere near the middle, although it 
separated him equally from extremes and 
extremists. But, when the sermon was 
published, it had upon the outer leaf ‘'a 
form of prayer for suck Christians as mean 
to uid in carrying into execution the fugi- 
tive slave law”; aod this prayer was not 
(for such, at least) ‘a bundle of myrrh.” 
It rasped the nostrils with a very decided 
mixture of satire and red pepper. 

After all, it is usually but little of what 
even a brilliant man writes that survives 
him. A book or two, perhaps—and only 
fora time. The best jewelry of his mind 
becomes scattered and lost, or lies hidden 
away in some old library. The rest, when 
he dies, however valuable in its time and 
place, like costly clippings of the piece, or 
bits of fine material when the dress is done, 
is swept from the floor to be burned, or to 
enter the rag-bag. Many an admirable ser- 
mon has met this fate. But what Dr. 
Withiogton dropped as seed directly into 
other minds, by voice and constant teach- 
ing, at unwritten table-talks, by his own 
pure life—this is a larger quantity that re- 
mains; and remains because it was: seed, 
and generally ‘‘ the good seed.” 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J, 
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ALICE COGSWELL AND HER BEN- 
EFACTOR. 


FAOT, NOT FICTION. 





BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 





In the year 1805 there was born to Dr. 
and Mrs. Cogswell, in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, an unusually bright child, whom they 
named Alice. Her sweet, winsome ways 
soon made her the pet of the household. 
When a little over two years old, she 
was taken with what they called a spotted 
fever, which left her totally deaf, in conse- 
quence of which she soon after became 
dumb. But, in spite of this affliction, which, 
to her parents, seemed sadder every day, 
the child used to play with her little sisters 
in their large garden, where other children 
in the neighborhood came to join them. 
One day, when they were thus playing, 
one of the children brought her ‘ big” 
brother, as she called him, to play with 
them. He had just come home for a vaca- 
tion from Andover, where he was pursuing 
theological studies. As he looked about 
among the children, he was particularly 
struck with the sweet-faced, silent Alice, 
who was then about six years old. Her 
father, in nis great solicitude for the child, 
had previously told him of her misfortune; 
and now, as he saw her and thought of her 
dark future, his tender heart went out to 
her. He took her in his arms for a while, 
and then attracted her attention while he 
held up his hat in his hand, and succeeded 
in teaching her the word hat by the thing 
hat. And so, before he left the garden, 
Alice had received her first lesson in writ- 
ten language. The young man became so 
much interested that he followed up this 


.teaching in his own way, aided by what he 


could gather from a publication which 
Alice’s father had obtained from the famous 





late and familiarize. Great was her delight 





school of the Abbé Secard in Paris. Her 
own family also helped in the work. Soon 
the child had learned many simple words 
and even sentences. Her father became so 
much encouraged that he hoped that a 
school might be opened in Hartford, so that 
he could keep his pet at home, and not be 
obliged to send her to Europe to be edu- 
cated. Miss Lydia Huntley (so well known 
later as Mrs. Sigourney) had also become 
much interested in the child; as she under- 
stood her, and had a good school for girls 
not very far from Hartford, Alice, in lieu 
of a better place adapted to her needs, was 
sent there. 

The young man returned to his study in 
Andover. He had always been a fine 
scholar, indeed, bad graduated,the youngest 
of his class, at Yale College, before he was 
eighteen years old. He had even tried 
mercantile life; but none of these things 
satisfied him; so he had decided to study 
for the ministry. After he had completed 
his studies and received his license to 
preach, he came back to Hartford, a noble, 
accomplished young man, twenty-eight 
years old, ready to engage in active Chris- 
tian work. 

Dr. Cogswell’s ardor in the meantime 
had not abated. He had learned that there 
were at least eighty deaf-mutes in Connecti- 
cut alone; so he called a meeting of friends 
at his house to talk over the matter of their 
education. They met in April, 1815, and 
decided to get subscriptions enough to send 
some One to Europe to study the schools 
there for the deaf. And then it was asked 
who could better do this work than the 
educated young man who had done so 
much to start an interest upon the subject. 
He accepted their invitation to go, and 
sailed the next month. He visited the 
schools in Edinburgh and London. While 
in London he met the famous Abbé Secard, 
who was there lecturing. He accepted the 
cordial invitation of the Abbé to come to 
his school in Paris to receive its every ad- 
vantage without pay or hindrance. This 
school was considered at that time the 
finest in Europe. The sign-system was the 
one im use there, and in about all the schools; 
but, in Germany, at this time, Heinicke’s 
followers were using the method of articu- 
lation, which has remained to the present 
day the basis of teaching in the German 
schools. And it is a question what would 
have been the results in America if this 
young student had met in London a fol- 
lower of Heinicke instead of the Abbé 
Secard. 

When about ready to return to his own 
country, Laurent Clerc, a young man, thirty- 
one years old, a teacher in the Institution, 
proposed to go with him to help him in his 
work. The Abbé considered this a great 
sacrifice, as he was his chief assistant; but 
he finally yielded, and, when the young 
men sailed for America a short time after, 
he gave them his fervent blessing. 


On their arrival in Hartford, they were 
heartily welcomed by Dr. Cogswell and his 
little daughter, who, at her father’s re- 
quest, had come home from school to meet 
them. The French stranger greeted the 
child, who was now about eleven years 
old, with signs, and found her, as he after- 
ward said, possessed of a most intelligent 
countenance. Indeed, meeting her pre- 
vented his being homesick; for, with her 
sigus, she did not seem so much a stranger 
to him as the others. 

Alice was overjoyed to see her old friend 
and teacher, to whom she owed so much. 
As she told him of her school-work, he was 
glad to see the progress she had made dur- 
ing his absence of fifteen months. 

Mrs. Sigourney, in describing afterward 
her school, gives such an interesting ac- 
count of this little pupil of hers, that we 
can easily picture her surrounded by loving 
companions. She says: 

‘* Friday afternoon was the review day of 
the week. Then also, my dear little, silent 
disciple, Alice Cogswell, the loved of all, 
had her pleasant privilege of examination. 
Coming ever to my side, if she saw me a 
moment disengaged, with her sweet sup- 
plication, ‘ Please teach Alice something.’ 
The words or historical facts thus explained 
by signs were alphabetically arranged in a 
small manuscript book for her to recapitu- 


when called forth to take her part. Frag- 
ments from the annals of all nations, with 











the significations of a multitude of words, 
had been taught by little and little, until 
her lexicon had become comprehensive; 
and as her companions from love had pos. 
sessed themselves of the manual alphabet 
and much of the sign language, they affec. 
tiohately proposed that the examination 
should be by themselives,and that she might 
be permitted to conduct it. Here was a 
new pleasure, the result of their thought- 
ful kindness. Eminently happy: was she 
made, while each in rotation answered with 
the lips her question given by the hand, | 
alternately officiating as interpreter to her 
or critic to them, if an explanation chanced 
to be erroneous. Never can I forget the 
varied expression of intelligence, naivete, 
irony or love that would radiate from her 
beautiful hazel eyes on these occasions.” 

But, while Alice was thus learning in her 
pleasant school, under the teachings of 
sucha rare woman, and the young man 
was studying in Europe, Dr. Cogswell was 
not idle. His efforts had resulted in the 
procuring, three months before this stu- 
dent’s return, of an act of incorporation 
from the Connecticut legislature for an 
asylum for the deaf mutes. 


So, now, on the arrival of these young 
men, further preparations were made 
until, the 15th of April, 1817, when the 
school was opened, with a class of seven 
pupils, and the earnest-minded young min- 
ister became its principal. Now, what was 
his name? It was the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten one of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the 
real founder of deaf-mute schools in Amer- 
ica. Nine months later the school had 
thirty-one pupils. 

It seems that Mr. Gallaudet was not quite 
satisfied to be only wedded to the school; 
for, three years later, we find him marrying 
a lovely young lady, who had been a mem- 
ber of this first class of pupils. 

Mr. Gallaudet early instituted in his school 
the plan of conducting daily and weekly 
devotional exercises by signs, which led to 
the introduction of church services for the 
deaf. This seems to have been original 
with him. And it is interesting to know 
that a son of his has continued this work, 
by adding a regular church service for the 
deaf to the services of his church, St. 
Ann’s, in New York City. 

Mr. Gallaudet remained principal of this 
institution for thirteen years—until 1880— 
when, on account of the too arduous la- 
bors for the state of his health, he resigned, 
to enter upon the more quiet literary pur- 
suits which had ever been congenial to 
him. 

On his resignation he was appointed a 
life-director of the institution. 

The very year that he resigned Dr. Cogs- 
well died. He was a great loss to the 
work. He had been privileged to see an 
asylum for the deaf founded, and to receive 
into his home, in a large brick house on 
Prospect, Street, many of the pupils as his 
guests. They came to visit Alice, who, 
fairly educated, had become a great com- 
fort to her friends and the joy of her 
father’s life. 

At the time of his death, she was twenty- 
five years old. She passionately loved 
him. His death so affected her, that, 
immediately after, she was seized with 
a brain disease which affected her 
reason. She seemed, however, to have 
some moments when she was herself. 


A few hours before her death, when no 
one seemed to have any power over her, 
Mr. Gallaudet was called in, and succeeded 
in getting her to recognize him. Thus, he 
was the first and the last to open the dark- 
ened mind to a distinct recognition. 

When at last the beautiful eyes opened 
more and more to his response, he made 
the sign of the wounded hand, which, in 
that language, designates the Saviour. 
She made the sign for prayer; and in the 
signs of worship he commended her to 
that Infinite God in whom her spirit trusted. 
She followed him through with an in- 
telligent countenance, and almost immedi- 
aiely passed away so quietly that they 
scarcely knew when she ceased to breathe. 
Her work on earth was ended; but the 
work which her mistortune inspired went 
on with renewed power, 

Let us see to what results. 

Mr. Gallaudet, on his resignation as 
principal of the institution which he had 
founded, left it in a good condition, under 
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the care of a principal and nine assistants, 
four of whom were deaf-mutes. Nine 
hundred had gone out of the institution, 
during his administration, to become bet- 
ter citizens for the education which they 
had received. 

When we remember that, up to the pre- 
ceeding century, deaf-mutes had been 
classed among the idiots and the insane; 
had received no civil rights, indeed had 
been called irresponsible beings, we can 
form some conception of the joy which 
must have filled his heart in seeing even 
this result. What would he say to-day, 
if—But I anticipate. 

He had received pupils from other states 
to his asylum, which, under the name of 
‘* American,” Congress had enlarged for 
this purpose. They were glad to come 
even from Georgia and South Carolina. 
He hai also seen four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohiog—-each 
found an institution of its own. 

And now, in the seclusion of his home, he 
entered largely into the educational ques- 
tions of the day, published some books, and 
edited the ‘‘Annals of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
(Six volumes. ) 

On account of his intelligent interest in 
the treatment of the insane, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of an insane asylum. He 
labored twenty-one years longer for the ed- 
ucational and religious welfare of his fel- 
low beings, and died in 1851, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, leaving his faithful 
wife and eight children to mourn his loss. 
During these years he had seen eight more 
states—Virginia, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Lilinois, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Missouri—all founding state asy- 
lums of their own. And the one in Illinois 
is to-day the largest institution of the kind 
in the world. 

He had ever felt a great interest in the 
education of his children; and since the 
common schools around-him were meager, 
he had opened one in his own house for 
the benefit of his own and his neighbor’s 
children. 

Growing upin this home, under these 
influences, was a promising son, whom 
they called Edward Miner. 

His heart must have grown with his 
knowledge of the work his father had 
done; for, when quite a young man, we find 
bim teaching in the Hartford Asylum; and 
in 1857 he is taking a prominent part in 
organizing the Columbia Institution for the 
deaf, in Washington, which was incurpo- 
rated by Congress that very year. He be- 
came its superintendent, while Mr. Amos 
Kendall, who had been one of its founders, 
and had given to it, the year before, a house 
with two acres of ground, then valued at 
about ten thousand dollars, became its 
president. In honor of this kindness, it re- 
ceived the name of Kendall Green, which 
name it holds to-day. 


But Mr. Gallaudet aimed still higher, to 
carry on the work which his father had be- 
gun; for, in 1864, seven years later, we 
find him taking preliminary measures to 
found a national college for the deaf, to be 
added to the Columbia Institution; and, 
before that year closed, the college was in 
operation, with him as president and also a 
professor, which positions he holds to-day. 
It has a complete college curriculum, with 
its degrees, and will ever be distinguished 
as having been the first college for the deaf 
estublished in the world. Ic still remains 
the only one. At the time of its beginning, 
it was looked upon as visionary, even 
ridiculous—a mere experiment; so it is all 
the more interesting to know of the great 
interest and active efforts which General 
Garfield put forth in its behalf. He saw 
that a broad education, which ever leads to 
abroad thinking, was a needful thing to 
prevent the deaf-mutes from going off asa 
people by themselves; aliens, so to speak, 
from the greatcommonwealth. He visited 
the college the year after it began its work, 
when he found twelve pupils, whom he en- 
couraged in their labors. Five years later, 
he made a speech in Uongress, when an 
appropriation for the college was pending, 
with much opposition, which resulted in 
its being passed with a decided vote. And 
there has been no opposition since. He 
continued his interest both professionally 
and personally, visiting the college from 
time to time. 


buildings which then had been completed, 
“to which was added, in 1881, the Gymna- 
sium. And this is one of the three insti- 
tutions which the Government now sup- 
ports for the training of young men; the 
other two being the Naval and Army 
Academies. The sum of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year pays all the expenses of 
a pay-pupil in the college department, ex- 
cept books and clothing. The Government 
pays for those whose parents are in the 
Army or Navy, or who live in the District 
of Columbia, provided they are unable to 
pay for themselves. The law provides that 
the President of the United States shall, 
by virtue of his office, be the patron; so he 
signs the college diplomas, and presides at 
the anniversaries. General Garfield had 
this pleasure when, as the nation’s head, he 
presided at the anniversary of the Institu- 
tion in May, 1881. 
And it is pleasant to know that later, 
when the loved form had been laid away, 
and the voice which had pleaded for the 
afflicted was silent forever, many of the 
deaf all over the country showed their 
gratitude for what he had done by sending 
subscriptions for a bust of him, to be 
made and placed in the chapel hall. And, 
on May 16th, 1883, at the regular puulic 
anniversary exercises, in the presence of 
distinguished representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, after the delivery of appropri- 
ate addresses, Mr. Daniel C. French, 
the young artist of Concord, Mass., un- 
veiled his bust of General Garfield. It was 
situated at the right of the platform, sup- 
ported on a carved mahogany bracket ped- 
estal, and was admired by all present. 

A near view revealed a bronze plate ina 
panel in the bracket, just below the bust, 
on which was engraved these words: 


** James Abram Garfield, 
Advocate in Congress of the Higher 
Education of the Deaf. 
1865—1880, 
Ex-Officio Patron of this Institution, 1881. 
This Memogial is a Tribute of Gratitude from 
the Alumni and Friends of Iustitutions for the 
Deaf in America.” 


The reports of that day showed that the 
institution was in a good condition, having 
between forty and fifty pupils in its college 
department, and nearly seventy in the pri- 
mury department. 

Visitors are cordially invited to visit Ken- 
dall Green any Thursday, from ten to three, 
during school terms. The fine group of 
brick buildings composing it which, with 
the many acres of ground, is valued at 
$660,000, greets the cye on alighting from 
the horse-cars. 

The tasteful private houses on the place, 
in which the chaplain and professors live, 
suggest a refined comfort. As the visitor 
is received into the college building, and 
sees in the different rooms recitations in 
mathematics, physics, philosophy, etc., 
going on in silence, under the lead of com- 
petent instructors; as he passes through 
the large chapel hall where church services 
are held every Sunday afternoon, to which 
the public are invited; as he goes iuto the 
library, and is shown the book-cases made 
in their workshop by the boys them- 
selves; as he sees the rooms where are dis- 
pensed home comforts; as he looks intu 
the gymnasium building, with its swimming 
pool, bowling alley and well-furnished 
gymnasium; and, finally, as he visits the 
primary department, and hears the *‘dumb” 
literally speak, as taught by the etficient 
Miss Gordon, in her sympathetic use of the 
articulation system, he realizes then, as 
never before, the importance and extent 
of the work which has been and is still be- 
ing done for the deaf of the land. And 
then, as he looks into the ‘‘ Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb” for January, 1885, and 
learns of the sixty-one schools in the United 
States—fifty-three public and eight denomi- 
natiunal and private—where nearly twenty- 
five thousand pupils have received instruc- 
tion, and of the seven institutions in 
Canada, where nearly two thousand more 
have been aided, and all crowned by the 
National College, the only place in the 
world where deaf young men can receive 
the higher education, equal to that ‘given 
by the best colleges in the land, he ca but 
think of the wonderful mission of Alice 
Cogswell and her benefactor, Thomas 





In 1878 the Government paid for all the 


Hopkins Gallaudet, whose work for the en- | 


to go on still further through new and 
larger channels, not yet. dreamed of. 
CHELSEA, Mass. 


A MODERN RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 


(TRANSLATED FROM A SKETCH IN THE REVUE DES 
Deux Monpes,] 











BY OHARLES E. WEBSTER. 


Wuaterver value the literature of Russia 
may possess, the Western nations can only 
estimate it from translations. It may bea 
iong time before we have even a history of 
Russian literature. But, occasionally, we 
hear reports of the great popular influence 
of the poets and novelists. Of one of the 
latter, a brief account may be interesting. 
To Gogol, the father of realistic Russian 
romance, succeeded Tourgueneff, Tolstoi, 
and Dostoievsky. It is of the latter the 
present article proposes to treat. 

Feodor Michailovitch Dostoievsky was 
born in 1821, in a hospital in Moscow, 
where his father was resident physician. 
Although there was a small family estate 
in the province of Toula, Dostoievsky’s 
few visits to it have left no mark in his 
works. His scenes are luid in cities, in 
streets, in prisons. His father was poor, 
the family large. After a few years of 
school life in Moscow, he entered the 
school of military engineering at St. Peters- 
burg, and graduated in 1848, and a year 
later resigned his position. 

Then began a life-long struggle with 
poverty. His father was dead, his small 
patrimony exhausted; he made translations 
for the journals, worked for the news- 
papers and the libraries. Poverty, debt, 
and a feeble, nervous body were opposed 
to his success; but, during his trouble 
he wrote his first novel, ‘*The Poor People.” 
He had no literary friends. One of his 
comrades took the MS. toa poet, who was 
charmed. The severe critic, to whom it 
was next shown, was delighted, and liter- 
ary Russia affirmed the accuracy of these 
opinions when the story was published in 
a periodical. 

‘* The Poor People,” is in the form of a 
correspondence between a poor old clerk 
and a young girl whom he has befriended. 
Her marriage to a wealthy man is the 
catastrophe of the story. The characters 
are drawn with wonderful clearness; the 
letters are full of sadly touching episodes 
from the lives of the poor. 

Every one was surprised at such an un- 
expected revelation of the sorrows of life 
from so young & man—one in whose breast 
hope and pleasure should stiil bave their 
home. The work lacks humor; but deeper 
bitterness was soon to fill the author's 
mind. 

As 1848 approached, the rising current of 
European thought began to affect Russia; 
books passed from hand to haad, circles 
were formed for quiet, political conversa- 
tion. Dostoievsky attended these reunions; 
but he was among the most moderate of the 
associates. In the indictment against him 
‘the charges were of such a venial character, 
as ‘‘attending reunivns,” ‘‘ speaking 
against the censorship,” ‘‘ reading or hear- 
ing” certain books. The police were so 
dull that these meetings went on for two 
years without detection; then they were 
betrayed by a false brother. 

April 23d, 1849, at five in the morning, 
thirty-five men were arrested, among them 
our author and his brother. They were 
confined in the dark casemates of the Alexio 
Ravelin for eight months, in solitude, with 
no visitors except the official examiners. 
Dostoievsky says, in a note to his brother: 
‘¢For five months I have lived on my own 
brain, without a single external impression 
to give variety to my thought.” One of 
the guards, sympathizing with the prisoners, 
would occasionally open the loop-hole in 
the cell door, and whisper: ‘* Are you very 
tired? Suffer patiently. Christ has suffered 
too!” Upon December 22d, twenty-one of 
the prisoners (the others had been released) 
were led out to the square named Semen- 
ovsky, where a scaffold was erected. 
While they were speaking to each other, 
Dostoievsky told Monoelli the plan of a 
novel he had thought out in prison, Al- 
though the cold was intense, the prisoners, 
in their shirt sleeves, had to listen for half 
an hour to the reading of the sentences. 
As the reading began, Dostoievsky asked 





lightenment of darkened minds is destined 


to be executed?” His answer was a ges- 

tufe, pointing to a cartload of coffins. The 
sentence ended: ‘‘Condemned to death, 

and to be shot.” A priest passed before 

them. Each kissed the cross. Three were 
fastened to the post. The soldiers leveled 
their pieces, when the officer in charge in- 
formed them that the Emperor had com- 
muted their punishment to exile to Si- 
beria. 

Dostoievsky’s new sentence was to four 
years hard labor in Siberia, followed by 
military service, with loss of rank and civil 
rights. The friends went together as far 
as Tobolsk, where they were separated, 
shaved and fettered. Here they met the 
wives of the Decembrists, the conspirators 
of twenty-five years previous, noble women 
who, forsaking home and comfort, had 
followed their husbands into exile. These 
excellent women gave the young convicts 
good advice. They also gave Dostoievsky 
a Testament which he kept all through his 
captivity, reading it himself and teaching 
Others to read it. 

Think of this man of thought, with his 
delicate nerves, thrown into the company 
of common scoundrels, forced to monoto- 
nous punishment, dragged daily to hard 
labor, and threatened with the lash ot the 
guards. He was associated with the worst 
malefactors; bis labor was of a useless 
character. His greatest punishment, he 
said, was that he was never alone. 

But he lived through all. In his ‘* Buried 
Alive,” he details the histories of the men 
of his prison life, the unaccountable im- 
pulse that drove them to crime, and the 
belief in suffering as a blessing that seems 
so general among them. 

Here is naturalism, but not of the French 
school. He writes to heal. Some of the 
worst abuses of Siberian life have been 
abated under the influence of his book. 

Partly liberated, Dostoievsky enlisted as 
a private in a Siberian regiment. At the 
end of two years he was allowed to resign. 
But he was not permitted to return to 
Europe till three years later, in 1859, after 
ten years of Siberian life. 

For six years he was engaged in jour- 
nalism. Then his journal was suppressed. 
He was loaded with debts; his wife and 
brother died. He trayeled in great gloom 
through Germany and Italy. Three novels 
mark this period, of which ‘* Crime and 
Punishment” is his masterpiece, 

His ** Idiot,” which came later, was, in 
some parts, a history of his own struggles. 

In his ** Possessed” (tne reference be- 
ing to the ‘‘ possessed” with devils of the 
New Testament days) he paints with accu- 
racy the Nihilists. 

In 1871 he returned to Russia, married 
happily, and led a less somber life. His 
paper, which was Slavophile, was much 
sought for, but irregular in its appearances. 

His last novel was ‘‘Karamazof.” It 
was very voluminous. His writings fill 
14,000 pages. 

February 10th, 1881, he died, and was 
followed to the grave by as large a proces- 
sion as the popular General Skobeloff, offi- 
ciuls, students, literary men, and poets 
praised him. But his renown is in the hearts 
of the people, who find in him a true sym- 

pathy for their sorrows and sufferings. 


Downey, Pexn. 
re 


A LATTER-DAY TOMBSTONE. 
BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 


Sart Lake Cemetery (Mormoa) contains 
a monument, whica, for abundant lettering 
and elaborate setting forth of virtues, is 
seldom equaled. Itis erected to the mem- 
ory of one, be itremembered, who has al- 
ways been credited, and to all appearance 
justly, with leadership in the events which 
culminated in the dreadful Mountain 
Meadows’ massacre of 1857. The follow- 
ing extract from the inscription constitutes 
about one-fourth thereof: 

“In memory of George Albert Smith, cousin to 
the propiet, seer and revelator, Joseph Smith, 
Jr., born at Potsdam, St. Lawrence Oo., N. Y., 
June, 1817. Died in Salt Lake, September, 1875, 

PrepiGRee.—Son of John and Clarissa L. Smith, 
who was the son of Asa and Mary D. Smith, 
who was the son of Samuel and Priscilla G. 
Smith, who was the son of Samuel and Rebecca 
CO. Smith, who was the son of Robert and Mary 
Smith, which latter came from England, and 
were among the founders of Topsfield, Essex 
Co., Mass, 
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M. Smith, Nancy C. Smith, Zilpa 8. Smith, 
Sarah A. Smith, Hannah M. Smith, and Susan 
E. Smith. (6.) 

‘* Names or Co1Lpren.— George A. Smith, Jr., 
born July 7th, 1842; Bathsheba W. Smith, born 
August 14th, 1844; Zilpa A. Smith, born March 
21st, 1846; Nancy A. Smith, born March 6th, 
1846; John E. Smith, born April 4th; 1847; 
Don C, Smith, born July 2ist, 1847; John H. 
Smith, born September 18th, 1848; Charles W. 
Smith, born January 16th, 1849; Joseph Smith, 
born January 12th, 1850; Sarah M. Smith, born 
January Ist, 1850; Mary A. Smith, born Febru- 
ary lith, 1952; Clarissa W. Smith, born April 
Qist, 1856; Eunice A. Smith, born March 6th, 
1859; George A, Smith, born April 7th, 1860; 
Margaret W. Smith, born December 6th, 1862; 
Grace L, Smith, born May 11th, 1864; Susan E, 
Smith, born September 28th, 1865; Priscilla A. 
Smith, born June llth, 1866; Joel Smith, born 
August 6th, 1869; Emma P, Smith, born April 
19th, 1871. (20.) 

‘Some oF “1s DeEDs.-—He was baptized into 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
September, 10th, 1832, was ordained to the Sev- 
enties, March 1st, 1835, a High Priest, June 28th, 
1838, an Apostle, April 26th, 1839, First Counsel- 
lor to Brigham Young, October 7th, 1868, etc., 
etc., etc. He was a personal attendant to the 
prophet Joseph in ‘Zion’s camp,’ Colonel of 
cavalry and aide-de-camp to the Lieutenant 
General of the Nauvoo Legion, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and for years and years in Utah Legis- 
lature, anc presiding officer thereof. Came to 
Salt Lake in 1847, and planted the first potato 
therein, Founded Iron Company, and was 
president of Utah Stake, etc., Church Historian, 
etc., etc. Labored incessantly in the ministry 
throughout England and the United States, 
preached upwards of 1800 sermons, and traveled 
30,000 miles, and a third of the distance on 
foot, 

“His Vinruxs.—Said Joseph F. Smith at his 
funeral [and this ia cut in the monumental mar- 
ble with very much more from Brigham, ‘etc., 
etc., etc.]: *A great man has fallen, beloved 
and respected by his brethren and friends and 
honored by the God of Israel. He was loved by 
the prophet and patriarch (Joseph, and Hyram) ; 
God loved him, the Saints loved him and will 
forever cherish bis memory. He will never die ; 
he lives in the hearts of God's people, and will 
survive all books, or monuments of stone, His 
name, the beloved George A. Smith, will go 
down to the end of time, and contain through- 
out eternity every synonym for all that is noble 
in man.’ Surely, nothing more need be said !" 

Bact Laxg City, Utan. 





Sanitary. 
THE CONTAGIONS, THEIR CAUSES 
AND THEIR CURE. 


Ronert Boyie, one of the pioncers of natural 
philosophy, in a former century said: *‘ He that 
thoroughly understands the nature of ferments 
and fermentation shall probably be much better 
able than he thatignores them to give u fair ac- 
count of divers phenomena of certain diseases (as 
well fevers as others) which will perhaps never be 
properly understood without an insight into the 
doctrine of fermentation.” So soon as the rela- 
tion of these organisms or living particles to 
fermentation came to be established, it was very 
natural to inquire what might be their relation 
to some analogous phenomena of disease, 
As putrefaction is but a stage of fermentation, 
and as the great difficulty with wounds and with 
many surgical operations arose from the occur- 
rence of suppuration, Professor Lister, of Edin- 
burgh, began, in 1865, to inquire whether these 
microscopic fungi might not be the cause of 
suppuration, and whether their exclusion might 
not be the next great step in conservative sur- 
gery. Hence came that great device of antiseptic 
surgery, which,in one form and another, has 
modified operations and treatment. The 
writer happened to have seen, in Lister’s own 
laboratory, some of his experiments after he was 
convinced and before he had convinced o:hers, 
Many years after, he was also present at that 
wonderful debate in which Pasteur, Lister and 
Bastian contended for their respective views, 
and where the two former illustrated the signal 
triumphs of their doctrines. Long before 
Pasteur had satisfied himself of the exact rela- 
tions of these infusorial organisms to various dis- 
eases, he had so impressed Professor Tyndall 
with his views that he wrote (1876): ‘ For the 
first time in the history of science, we are able 
to entertain the sure and certain hope that, in 
relation to epidemic diseases, medicine will soon 
be delivered from empiricism, and placed upon a 
real scientific basis. When this great day shall 
come, humanity will recognize that it is to you 
the greatest part of this gratitude is due.” It 
was in 1876 that Pasteur proceeded earnestly to 
apply the methods which he had adopted in the 
study of fermentation and the diseases of vege- 
table nature to the phenomena of disease. His 
first demonstration was as to anthrax or splenic 
fever, whose parasitic origin had before been ad- 
mitted, but the demonstration of which had not 








been complete. He was also able to show, amid 
other organisms and the contagion of septi- 
caemia, the splenic fever bacillus. Having thus, 
with an exactness of experiment and counter 
teste that did not admit of doubt, established the 
parasitic origin of this disease and the phe- 
nomena of the action of its “living ferment,” 
he was confident that, in the sume way, a “* conta- 
gium vivum,” specific and special in its charac- 
ter, belonged to other infectious diseases. Not 
waiting to test all these, as in the silk-worm 
disease, his next inquiry was as to methods of 
preventing the ingress of this ‘‘ particle” or 
germ, or of putting the being in a condition re- 
sistful to its influence. 

It so happened that “fowl cholera,” a disease 
then raging in France, gave him his first op- 
portunities for convement experiment as to how 
to check the virulence of the “living organisms,” 
which, also, in that disease, he found to be the 
cause, It is impossible here to detail all that 
wonderful series of experiments which he has 
called the vaccination of virulent diseases with 
attenuated virus, Witha patience, perseverance, 
and thoroughness of test, that have made him 
formidable before all scientific adversaries, he 
showed that, by the exposure of successive cul- 
tures of the microbe for sufficient intervening 
time to the oxygen of the air, he could secure a 
“benign virus,” which would not injure the ani- 
mal, but which would so protect it that the 
‘‘malignant virus” would produce no effect. 
Over and over again has this success been 
demonstrated. It has been applied to fowls 
without number. In May and June, 1881, the 
tests were made for splenic fever (anthrax). 
Twenty-five sheep which had been inoculated 
with the fresh virus all died, while, of an equal 
number, inoculated in the same way after they 
had been vaccinated with the attenuated virus, 
not one died. Hundreds of thousands of sheep, 
oxen and horses have since been protected in 
this way. Whether this vaccination is last- 
ing, or whether there is after a few years a re- 
turn to virulence, is not yet fully tested. Still 
experimentation goes on in the hands of 
Pasteur, Koch, Burden, Ponderson, Greentield, 
and a host of others, and new facta are still to 
break forth, while the ultimate bearing of those 
already discovered is to be tested, Tuberculosis, 
yellow fever, and hydrophobia are claimed to be 
capable of prevention by these methods; and 
just now intelligence rcaches us from Spain that 
Dr. Ferran has discovered a spirillum form 
of the common bacillus, by which a mitigation 
of the virus is produced and so a vaccination se- 
cured which is protective against cholera, 
Not only all medical men, but all biologists, as- 
sisted by chemists and physicists, are eagerly 
watching and weighing all these wonderful de- 
velopments. We shall not soon know their ul- 
timate bearing ; but we do know already that we 
are gaining in our management of communicable 
diseases, and that art is likely to keep pace with 
science in its efforts to prevent or withstand 
the enemies of human life. 








Tue question of the solar corona still con- 
tinues to be prominent. It will be remembered 
that, last Summer, an expedition was sent to 
Switzerland by the English Royal Society, to 
repeat Dr. Huggins’s experiments in photo- 
graphing the corona without an ecliy.e, and 
that the report of the photographer announced 
an unquestionable success. It was stated that 
the plates obtained showed coronal appearances 
around the disk of the sun of such character 
and permanency that they could not well be 
considered illusory, although they were con- 
fessedly extremely faint and ill defined. Very few 
astronomers, however, have seen these plates 
(the originals; copies have been distributed), 
and a good deal of doubt has remained as to the 
certainty of the conclusions, At the partial 
solar eclipse of last March, Mr. W. H. Picker- 
ing, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (brother of the Director of the Cambridge 
Observatory), attempted to verify Dr. Huggins’s 
results, by taking photographs of the eclipse, 
He followed Dr. Huggins’s method as precisely 
aa his circumstances would permit, using the 
same sort of plates, and backing them with 
asphalt varnish, in the same way; but he used a 
refracting telescope instead of a reflector. His 
plates gave a very good “ corona,” but there was 
just as much of it on the moon's disk as any- 
where else around the sun. Of course this 
corona” evidently has its origin between the 
moon and the photographic plate, and is no 
such real solar corona as the English photog- 
raphers claim to have got, and it casts a good 
deal of suspicion upon their results. In reply, 
Mr. Huggins, in a letter to Science, points out 
that the use of a lens instead of a mirror is 
very objectionable. He tried a lens himself at 
first, and found it impossible to get rid of false 
halos simulating the corona, and wholly mask- 
ing it—halos due to the want of perfect polish 
and cleanness of the four surfaces of the lens, 
and to the imperfect transparency of the glass, 
The mirror has but one surface, and the light 
does not have to pass through anything on its 





way to form the image in his apparatus. Mr. 
Pickering rejoins, in substance, that he used the 
only apparatus within his reach at the time, and 
that, while he is aware that his experiment is 
not absolutely conclusive, he is not ready to 
concede that the difference between a lens and a 
mirror is so great as is claimed. On the whole, 
it is clear that it is pot yet safe to admit that the 
English photographs have settled the question 
of the corona, as was at first supposed by many, 
When the volcanic dust that has infested the air 
for nearly two years at last disappears—and it has 
greatly diminished during the past three months 
—we may hope to reach something decisive by 
experiments in the clear air of Greece or Italy, 
or on some mountain top. 


...-Dr. Wadsworth, of Cambridge, Mass., 
publishes, in the Geological Magazine for May, 
a brief sketch of the rocks in Essex County, 
Mass. His conclusions differ materially from 
those of Professor Crosby, of Boston, who has 
written upon the same subject quite recently. 
The former regards the stratified gneisses which 
have been cut and broken by dikes of syenite, 
gabbro and other eruptive rocks as the funda- 
mental group of the country; while the latter 
views the igneous rocks as older than the strati- 
fied series. Dr. Wadsworth’s views are certainly 
more in harmony with the traditions of the 
science, and his scheme of correlation worthy of 
study. Gneiss constitutes the foundation, fol- 
lowed first by the older basaltic rocks, as gab- 
bro and diabore; second, by syenite very like 
the *‘ Quincy granite” ; third, by a sircon syen- 
ite ; fourth, by granite; fifth, by felsite, or por- 
phyry, followed by dikes of diabore, melaphyre 
and trachyte, The gabbros have been called 
Noriom by Hunt and Crosby. Onecan observe 
a considerable resemblance between the erup- 
tive rocks ot Eastern Massachusetts and those 
of Lake Superior as recently described by Irving 
and Pumpelly. 


.... [it the volume just issued of the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, two instances are given bearing on 
the much-discussed question whether pollen has 
any immediate effect on the quality of fruit. 
The partridge berry, Mitchella repens, is a diw- 
cious plant, as also is Prinos, or Ilex verticellata, 
There are two white-berried varieties of these, 
which cannot produce fruit without pollen from 
other and red-berried plants. But the berries 
are pure white in spite of the poilen from the 
red-berried forms, So far as these illustrations 
40, there is no immediate influence. But the 
author of the paper inclines to the belief orig- 
inated over half a century ago, that a cotyledon, 
being part of the new plant, may be influenced ; 
and hence peas, eorn, and similar varieties, 
may have colored seeds through immediate 
influence, though fruit, properly so-called, may 
net. 

-.--The discovery of a nervous system in 
sponges has been made by an Australian nat- 
uralist, Dr. Von Lendenfeld. According to the 
American Naturalist for June, in certain cal- 
careous sponges this observer has detected 
ganglion cells, with branches connecting them 
with other nerve-cells, which are spindle-shaped. 
In the Leucon sponges sensory cells are present, 
but not concentrated round the pores, or so- 
called mouths of the sponge. These cells are 
scattered here and there in groups over the gen- 
eral octodermal surface. These results clearly 
show that the calcareous sponges at least can no 
longer be considered as Protozoa, Heretofore, 
the jelly fishes were the lowest forms of animal 
life in which a nervous system was known to 


Fine Arts. 


Our correspondents in Paris re-echo the 
newspaper accounts of the Salon, Everybody 
is more pronounced than ever. Bonnat, it was 
thought, had reached the depth of realism in 
painting the horrible when he painted his very 
human crucified Christ. But that picture is 
outdone in all that is revolting in dead and 
mangled corpses in his ‘* Martyrdom of St. 
Denis,” a decorative work (sic) destined for the 
Pantheon. The scene, says a correspondent, 
represents ‘“‘a number of Christians having 
their heads cut off. The bleeding trunks lie, with 
their heads toward the spectators, with small 
babes around them. The principal victim, St. 
Denia, the French patron, is stooping to pick 
up his head, as if with the polite intention of 
presenting it to the executioner. It is garnished 
with a larger halo than those of his friends.” 
Could any conception be more gross and revolt- 
ing? The figures are said to be admirably 
drawn, and the other excellent technical quali- 
ties to only intensify the horrible features of 
this artistic nightmare. A private letter, from 
a French artist—and from which we have been 
granted permission to make some extracts— 
speaks of the American pictures : ‘‘ As usual, of 
late, you have your triumph in the Salon. 
America has rarely been better represented. 
‘La Vogue,’ by Alexander Harrison, is superb. 
It is better than ‘Ze Crépuscule,’ and that 
was worthy of the world fame it had, It is 
only now and then, two or three times in a cen- 














tury, that a man tries to paint the big ocean 
without giving the impression that he is a little 
man, and his subject too vast for him. Harri- 
son has dared a good deal and won a good deal ; 
and if you Americans are not proud of him, you 
ought to be. Art,which has no nationality, thank 
Heaven, can be and is proud of him. . . . We 
are rather tired of your Mr. Bridgman’s harems 
and houris. They are rich enough in color, and 
all that kind of thing ; but they are everlastingly 
pretty; and, after you say that over and over, 
there is nothing more to be said. They cloy; 
bon-bons are a bad thing for a steady diet. . . 
- Your—no, our—Bacon has never done a better 
thing than his ‘Paque boat prennant son pilote.’ 
Bacon is a good fellow in art asin society. He 
ought to have been spoiled lopg ago; for he is 
a prime favorite over here; but he has not the 
spoiling quality. Every year he has registered 
an advance, . The master of pure chic; 
mind, its master, not its servant—Mr. James 
Whistler, has two portraits. They are not re- 
markable for anything in particular, except in 
being like Whistler at his worst, in both con- 
ception,and execution. . . . So we honor 
your artists and are glad to honor them ; and yet 
your Government insults us by making our 
works pay a duty in going to your market. We 
begin to feel that the United States is a place 
where art is just growing into a glorious future. 
We only ask an evenchance with your artists, 
as we have given to them an even chance with 
ourselves, in our schools, our Salon, and our 
fellowship. . . . Is your country #0 pour 
that it needs the miserable tax on our pictures? 
Or is it so poor that it does not want our pic- 
tures at all? Or is it true, assome of your ene- 
mies have said, that you care more for money 
than for art? Idon’t believe that last. I be- 
lieve it all comes of a stupid blunder of your 
politicians, who, if they are like politicians else- 
where, rarely touch anything holy and pure 
without defiling it.” 


..-The center of art interest in this city for the 
past year has, undoubtedly, been the American 
Art Gallery. All the exhibitions there have 
been successful, as they well deserved to be. 
The promise of attractions for next year at this 
and other galleries is a very good one. The 
season will open with a prize water-color exhi- 
bition in November. Soon after will come the 
exhibition of the Salmagundi Club. Early in 
the New Year comes the Artist’s Fund Exhibi- 
tion, in which, last year, there was such a re- 
markable revival of interest. A little later comes 
the Water Color Exhibition, with its aunexed 
show of the Etching Club; and afterward The 
Academy, the Society of American Artists, and 
the Prize Fund. Nearly all these shows have 
become annual affairs. It would be better, per- 
haps, if we could have one or two great exhibi- 
tions, instead of so many compuratively small 
ones; but the time is not yet quite ripe for an 
American Salon, and all these exhibitions are 
creating an interest in and development of art 
that must sooner or later bear fruitage in the 
noblest results. In addition to the various so- 
ciety exhibitions, the dealers will show some re- 
markable pictures. Mr. Schaus expects to open 
his new store in Madison Square early in the 
Autumn, and Rembrandt's ** Gilder” will be his 
principal opening attraction. Messrs. Knoed- 
ler & Co, will show * La Parlementaire,” the last 
of the great works of the late Alphonse de 
Neuville. 


. ..In the death of Alphonse de Neuville the 
world suffers the loss of one of its most able and 
conscientious artists. His military scenes are 
known to every one who has so much as 
glanced at the roll of successful pictures during 
the last two decades. De Neuville was born in 
1836, He spent a part of his youth in the Mili- 
tary School at L’Orient, and there showed re- 
markable ability asa draughtsman, He after- 
terward studied law as a profession, and art as 
a passion, and first became famous as a painter 
by the exhibition of ‘The Gervais Battery” at 
the Salon of 1859. Since that time he has held 
a recognized place among the foremost of 
French artiste. His most famous picture was 
‘The Last Carbouches at Balan,” which work 
won him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


....The New York Branch of the ——- —- —— 
(the dashes stand for the society not yet formed, 
of which the ‘‘ Branch” proposes to consider it- 
self a part) has under consideration the holding 
of an “Exhibition of a Century.” It isa very 
enterprising branch, and if it gets up an ex- 
hibition it will probably be a successful one. In 
order to hold such an exhibition as it proposes, 
the Branch will require the co-operation of 
picture owners in all parts of the country. Such 
co-operation ought to be spontaneous and 
genuine. Perhaps before the exhibition is held, 
the final event of the century's art history will 
be the formation of a genuine national art 
league, into which the Branch can graft itself. 


.. «It is almost impossible to overestimate the 
advantages accruing to art in America from 
such excellent schools as that at Cooper Union. 
During the past year 531 have attended the 
classes in Industrial Art for Women. Much ex- 
cellent work has been done. The influence of 
this school is felt in all parts of the country, 
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School and College. 


Amona the Commencement Announce- 
ments, we note the following: Vice-President 
Hendricks speaks at Yale; Secretary Bayard at 
Kansas University ; Governor Proctor Knott at 
Southern University, Tenn., 8S. B. Elkins, at 
the University of Missouri; President Caldwell, 
of Vassar, at Michigan University; President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, at Rutgers; Dr. 
Howard Crosby at Dartmouth ; Dr. Morgan Dix 
at Southern University ; Dr. R. 8. MacArthur at 
Brown and Rochester ; Dr. E. E. Hale at Williams 
and Brown ; Dr. L. W. Bacon and Dr. C.8. Robin- 
son at Lafayette; Bishop Garrett, of Texas, at 
Kansas University ; Bishop Fallows, of Chicago,at 
Northwestern University, and Dr. A. P. Peabody 
at Smith College. At Jornell will be unveiled a 
memorial tablet to Professor Agassiz, at Prince- 
ton one to Professor Henry, and at the University 
of Missouri one to Thomas Jefferson. The Prince- 
ton Class of ’35 has a reunion, and Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar, gives a reception to the 
alumne of her department. 


...- Three years ago the Belgian authorities de- 
cided to open their universities to women. At 
one of the Belgian schools there are nineteen 
women, at another five; and of those who 
attended lectures at Brussels three passed the 
examinations, cumlaude, The medical faculty 
ot Paris numbers twenty-five women among its 
students. The ‘‘higher course for women” at 
St. Petersburg, is now pursued by 302 women, 
and since its establishment has had 905 names 
enrolled, of whom 580 were in the departments of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. Similar 
courses have been established at Kahsan and 
Kiev. In Germany a number of universities, 
though not all, admit women to various depart- 
ments. Not long agoa Russian lady attended 
theological lectures in Leipzig. 


...-The last class from the Preparatory De- 
partment cf Howard University was the fiftieth 
trained by that venerable instructor, Cyrus 8. 
Richards, LL.D. The first thirty-six of his 
classes went out from Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., and the last fourteen from 
Howard University. The occasion seemed to be 
a fitting one for a testimomal, and many of bis 
old students unitedly contributed a purse of 
over five hundred dollars in gold as a token of 
their good-will toward their revered teacher and 
faithful friend. ' 


....-Must the Latin go? When a bill concern- 
ing the great seal of the Commonwealth was be- 
fore the Massachuretts Senute, a few days since, 
a member moved to strike out the words, *‘ Sigil- 
lum Reipublice Massachusettensis,” and insert, 
‘*The Seal of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” Ie said he thought this change would 
commend itself to the Senate, and he was sure it 
would to the people of the Commonwealth. The 
matier was postponed until the next session. 


....The University of the South, at Sewanee, 
Tenn., has lately received several legacies, among 
them one of $100,000 from the Hon. Jacob 
Thomson, This year, through the University, 
Mr. J. H. Zeilin, of Philadelphia, again offers a 
prize of $300 (open to one student from any 
divinity school of the Church) for the best reader 
of the Scriptures and the Church service. 


....In the University of Glasgow a scholar- 
thip of the value of $3,095 has been established 
by the Adelaide Street Baptist Church, Glasgow, 
for the aid of Baptist students. It is called the 
James Paterson Bursary, after a former pastor. 


....-The American Philological Association 
opens its seventeenth annual session, at New 
Haven, on July 7th, a week earlier than the 
date previously announced. Professor Good- 
win, of Harvard, is the President. 


....The Trustees of Tufts College, Massachu- 
setts, are making an effort to add $100,000 to its 
endowment. A considerable sum is offered by 
certain Universalist ladies, on condition that the 
college be opened to women. 


....-The endowment fund of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is affected to the extent of nearly a 
quarter of a million by the financial reverses of 
wealthy friends, and the depreciation of securi- 
ties. 


-...The Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege have voted to recommend to the corpora- 
tion that no honorary degrees be conferred as 
compliment for mere official position. 


-..-Howard University, this year, graduated 
five in the college course, nine in theology, five 
in the regular course in law, and twelve in the 
post-gruduate course. 


...-The will of the late Professor Chace, of 
Brown, contains a bequest of $9,000 to the Uni- 
versity for the establishment of two scholar- 
ships. 

----The catalogue of Fisk University reports 
six professors and fourteen other instructors, 
with 498 students in ail departments. 


-+--Wabash is the only college in Indiana 
which does not admit women. It graduates a 


‘class of twenty-three this year. 





° oa 
Missions. 

Some months ago we gave an account of 
the disturbances to which the Rhenish missions 
in Sumatra had been subjected, in consequence 
of a war with one of the native chiefs, in the 
course of which some of their stations were wholly 
destroyed. The end of the matter promises to 
be for the good of the mission. It was the old 
priest-king, Singa Mangaraja, who had risen 
against the Dutch Government and the Chris- 
tians, and had allied himself with the Mcham- 
medan Achinese. His power among the Battas 
is now completely broken up. The native Chris- 
tians behaved nobly during their time of trial ; 
not one of them has backslidden ; and, after the 
defeat of Mangaraja, heathenism lost all ground 
among the people. At one of the newer Toba sta- 
tions, Sipahatur, not less than a thousand per- 
sons have come forward to be baptized. The 
mission never had so many catechumens as now, 
the number being 4,000. Never were there so 
many new candidates under instruction as now. 
Anotherimportant fact is that the inclination 
shown by Mangaraja toward Islam appears to 
have prejudiced the Toba region against that 
faith, so that its further spread there is not 
probable. In Balige, on the Toba Lake, where 
the mission had suffered greatly from the war 
and the presence of soldiers, the number of 
members of the congregation has increased 
from 47 to 319, with 228 candidates for baptism 
and 75 pupils. At the coast station, Siboga, the 
work hasgrown so much that another mission- 
ary has been stationed there. The Sumatra 
missions now return a total of 8,239 members 
of the congregations. In Nias, a new station 
has been hopefully established at Telok Da- 
lam, although some danger is apprehended 
from the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try. The older stations report increase, 
with a total of 422 baptized converts 
The German missionaries in Borneo report 
httle progress, with many difficulties in their 
way. The growth of the missions in Java is 
slow, but-regular enough to prevent discourage- 
ment. In East Java, where the principal work 
of the Rotterdam Missionary Society is carried 
on, there are now 4,000 Christians. For the other 
residences, the following figures are given by 
Missionary Poensen. Some of them are old, but 
they are interesting, in view of the difficulty of 
getting any statistics at all from the Java mis- 
sions : Samarang, 220; Japara, 150; Salatigaand 
Tagal, 200; Bagelen (including Purwonejo, 
where a revival was enjoyed in 1882), 3,500; 
Banjumas, 350; Indramaju, 63; among the 
Sundernese, 100; total, 8,588 native Christians. 
It is believed, from the growth shown by the late 
station reports, that the full number is now 
nearly 10,000, This is in the proportion of one 
to 2,000 of the whole population; but the pro- 
portion in some of the residences is much more 
favorable ; in one of them it is one to 653, In 
the Minahassa (Celebes) 940 adults and 5,772 
children were baptized last year. The remnant 
of the heathen is speedily melting away. Even 
the stiff-necked Banties, near Manado, will not 
be able to resist Christianity much longer. 
Their chief has already come over. As a rule, 
in spite of much that is unfavorable, the relig- 
ious and domestic life of the Alfures presents 
many encouraging aspects, The attendance on 
worship is good, contributions are liberal, a 
Christian social life is developing, and divorces 
are becoming more rare, Missionary Graafland, 
after thirty years of labor, has been appointed 
government school inspector, in which position 
he will be able to exert Christian influence in 
new directions. 


...-According to a review of the mission- 
ary work of the Society of Jesus, given in the 
Katholischen Mi en, 1,174 bers of that 
order (673 priests, 174 scholastics, and 827 lay 
brethren) were laboring last year in twenty-two 
missions, in which are 1,275,881 Roman Catho- 
lics. These laborers were distributed over 2,500 
stations; they held divine service in 2,386 
churches andchapels; conducted 2,271 schools, 
among which were fifty-two institutions for 
higher instruction, with 78,598 pupils ; and main- 
tained seventy-two orphan houses, with 10,426 
children, and nineteen hospitals. The number 
of children baptized was 61,480, of whom 35,398 
were *‘ heathen children”; and the number of 
conversions of adult heathen was 8,942. This 
statement does not include baptisms and con- 
versions in Armenia, Madagascar, Zambesi and 
Egypt, of which no reports have been received, 
To these should also be added 1,652 heretics 
converted in India, Jamaica, British Guiana, 
etc., which would swell the number of reporved 
adult conversions to 10,594. Besides the mis- 
sionaries enumerated above, there labored in 
the different mission fields, not as missionaries 
to the heathen, but as spiritual advisers or 
teachers, 980 priests, 758 scholastics, and 680 
lay brethren; making in all 3,592 Jesuits en- 
gaged in missionary work of one kind or an- 
other. 


....The Independent missionary, Hagert, in 
Bethel, India, baptized in 1883—’84, sixty-two 
persons, among whom were three Santal town- 
officers, a Hindu officer, with his wife, three 








. Brahman priests, and three Brahman women. 


The baptized persons belonged to twenty-three 
different towns. The little chapel will have to 
be replaced by a larger one, The number of 
communicants is now 121. Herr Higert gave 
medical assistance to 1,638 patients. He and 
the missionaries, Birresen and Skrefsrud, are 
involved in differences, concerning which exact 
advices are not at hand. 


...-The Danish missionary, Kéféd, has re- 
cently baptized his first Malayal converts at Jer- 
kadu, on the Sheowaraja Mountains, India. 
Bishop Sargent, who recently visited Jerkadu, 
expressed great satisfaction over what had been 
accomplished there, and promised continued co- 
operation with the Danish mission. 

....-Miasions Inspector Joseph Josenhaus, of 
the Basle Missionary Society, died on Christmas 
day, at his home in Lemberg, aged seventy-three 
years. He had spent thirty years of his active 
life in the service of the Missionary Society. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 218T. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS.—II Perer 1, 1—11. 


Wuart do we know of the Apostle Peter, his life 
and character? A few questions of this kind at 
the close of the lesson will test how familiar the 
scholars are with the general course of New 
Testament history. 

A “servant”—i.e., a bond slave “of Jesus 
Christ”—is a familiar designation used by Paul 
of himself, and Peter takes alse that title. Jesus 
has purchased us all by his love, and we all be- 
long to bim body and soul, All our powers 
should be devoted to his service, 

Peter also declares himself “an apostle.” 
This was an official dignity. The apostles were 
* sent” (which is the meaning of their name) to 
bear witness concerning what they had seen of 
Jesus, his acts and his resurrection. But, ina 
certain sense, we are all apostles. As Christiana 
we know something about Christ and his salva- 
tion, and we are sent to our friends andac- 
quaintances to testify concerning what we have 
experienced, 

The epistle is addressed by Peter to his breth- 
ren in the faith. It is noteworthy that no part 
of the New Testament is addressed to unbe- 
lievers. It contains no appeals to ‘the impeni- 
tent.” The apostles made ora) addresses to 
those who were without the pale of the church ; 
but their written discourses seem to be intended, 
all of them, for the strengthening of behevers, 

The apostle speaks several times in the lesson 
of the ‘‘ knowledge” of God. ‘The Apostle John 
also says (xvii, 3) that to know the true God 
and hisson Jesus Christ is life eternal. Per- 
haps both Peter and John use this term the 
oftener because in their days there was a false 
knowledge or gnosis, which claimed to be the 
true philosophy of religion. But true know]- 
edge involves true life, This true knowledge is 
not merely a scientific theology, but an under- 
standing which has its seatina right state of 
heart. True knowledge, like true faith, is notin 
the intellect, but in the heart. He who has 
truly come to know that right is better than 
wrong, that holiness is better than worldly ad- 
vantage, that Christliness is better than any 
worldly exaltation, has a perception of truth 
which many a worldly wise and learned man has 
missed. The ‘*knowledge’” of the New Testa- 
ment, like the ‘‘ wisdom” of the Proverbs, is not 
human learning, but a perception of trath which 
comes from a pure heart, 

We are told (v. 3) that Goa has given us all 
things that pertain unto “life.” In this we 
have another expression which is common in 
the writings of John and the other apostles, 
Life, as the term is used in the New Testament, 
is not merely existence, but the highest, best 
existence; that life which is the highest and 
noblest and the best ‘“‘ worth living.” 

The Christian character is set forth in the 
phrase of the fourth verse, ‘‘ partakers of the 
divine nature.” Just so far as we have a true 
understanding and knowledge of Christ, a true 
faith ia him, we become like him, a partaker of 
his nature, joined to him, and so made one with 
God and lifted above the corruption and ruin of 
the world to purity and blessedness with God. 

In the fifth, and two following verses, we see 
set forth a galaxy of virtues. Having a true 
knowledge of God and his son Jesus Christ, we 
shall have faith in him, With that faith will 
come “ virtue,” which originally was bravery in 
battle, but finds its higher meaning in the valor 
which conquers the enemy in our own hearts, 
With virtue is joined knowledge, or the right 
judgment regarding important things, and with 
this is enjoined temperance, or self-control, 
Powerful appetites are planted by the Creator 
in our natures, which appetites have their legiti- 
mate action, but they must be curbed and gov- 
erned, as one holds in a fiery horse, whose energy 
is serviceable when he is kept under a tight rein, 
but who would work destruction were he al- 
lowed to get the advantage. Next comes pa- 
tience, or the bearing up under the burdens 
which are appointed us. Valor, self-control, 
and patience or endurance are different forms 








of heroism. With these are joined godliness, or 
the fear of God, and with this comes love to the ~ 
brethren, and to this is joined that universal 
love which has the general designation of charity ; 
that is, a tender regard for all men. 

Without these characteristics, one is near- 
sighted and blind, forgetful of his former con- 
dition and his present estate, But, with these 
graces, a man’s Christian life will be fruitful. 
Ifa man gives heed to these things, it will be 
seen that his calling and election were genuine. 
He will stand firm unto the end, and he will 
gloriously triumph in a triumphant entrance 
into the Eternal Kingdom. 

The subject of Obristian progress is one 
of the deepest importance. If there be no 
progress, there is no gevuine Christianity, A 
disciple is ‘a learner” ; but, if we are not learn~ 
ing, we are not true disciples, as one who is not 
studying and trying to improve is no true mem- 
ber of a school. Ifwe are true students in the 
school of Christ, we shall be making a continual 
advancement. We shall be uprooting our evil 
tendencies and cultivating new graces. In 
spiritual things, as in the natural world, if there 
is life, there will be growth. 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST, 

BAneen, H. A., Mandan, removes to Clifton, 

ak, 

BENNETT, Ropr., Granville, Mass., resigns. 

BLANKENSHIP, J. H., called to Freedom ch., 
Coffee Creek Asa’n, Indiana. 

CAMPBELL, Guoros, address, Geneseo, Ll, 

OHEANEY, Joszrnus, Judsonia, Ark., resigns, 

CONKLIN, Jupson, Easton, Conn., pts call 
to Fenton, N. J. 

COOPER, Gro., D.D., Williamsport, Penn., ac+ 
cepts cailto Fi.st ch., Richmond, Va, 

FULLER, 0. P., Chatham, Mass,, accepts call 
to South Londunderry, Vt. 

HARRISON, K., Boonville, Mo., goes to Ireland. 

HISCOX, E. T., D.D., Mount Vernon, N, Y,, re- 
signs. 

PENICK, W. 8., accepts call to Shreveport, La, 

PLACE, J.J. W., accepts call to Palatka, Fila, 

POPE, W. B., Smithville, N. C., resigna, 

PORTER, J. C., Cynthiana, Ky., accepts call to 
Lake Wier, Fia. 

REEVES, G, W., Fort Smith, Ark., accepts mis- 


sionary secretaryship of Ark. Baptist Scate 
Convention. 


THOMAS, C. 11,, Philadelphia, called to Wil- 
mington, Del, 

TRAST, H., Wilmington, Del., accepts call to 
Allentown, N, J. 

TUPPEH, Kerr B., accepts call to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich, 

WILCOX, A. J., Mystic, called to Noank, Conn, 

WINN, D. D., accepts call to Woburn, Mags, 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEARDSLEE, Crarx 8.,, Le Mars, Ia., accepts 
call to Prescott, Ariz. 

BENNETT, Witt1am P., inat. in Crete, Neb., 
-May 28th, 

BRUNDIDGE, Hmam A,, Altoona, Kan., re- 
signs, 

CROMER, J. C., Yale Seminary, called to Broad 
Brook, Conn, 

DOLE, Syivester R., Bradner, accepts call to 
Sylvania, O, 

ERNS[, Frep W., Glens Falls, N. Y., called to 
Hollis, N. H. 

FISK, Franxuiy, Downer’s Grove, Iil,, resigns. 

GAY, Josuva 8., Waquoit, accepts call to South 
Wellficet, Mass. 

KELSEY, W. 8., ord. pastor in Windham, Conn., 
May 27th. 

LAMSON, Cuanves M., Worcester, Mass., called 
to North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

MARSHALL, Henry G., Middiebury, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Cromwell. 

MOONEY, R. J., accepts call to become settled 
pastor at Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H. 

OSGOOD, H. H., accepts call to Acton, Mass., 
for a year. 

PAYNE, Cuaruzs A., ord. in Kalo, Ia. 

PERKINS, James ., ord. in Jersey City, N. J. 

POOR, Wri11aM G., ord, in Andover, Mass, 

RULAND, Geonez W.,, inst. in Greenfield. N, 
H, 


SCUDDER, W. H., Chicago, accepts call to Firat 
ch., Aurora, fu. 

SELDEN, Epwarp G., inst. in South Church, 
Springfield, Mass, 

SMALL, Frep L., Guildhall, Vt., accepts call 
to become acting pustor at Northw N. H. 

STONE, Epwarp G., Acworth, accepts call to 
Plaiston, N. H, 

VAN WAGGNER, A. J., inst. in Janesville, Wis, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXANDER, J. E., Timerridge, removes to 
Greenville, Tenn. 

CHRISTIE, Roznert, D.D., Louisville, Ky., 
called to St. Paul, Minn, 

DUNNING, Cuan ues 8., D.D., died recently in 
Metuchen, N. J., aged 57. 

EWING, J. A., address West Carlisle, O. 

HOBBS, Joun H., Hartford Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to Greenwich, Conn. 

INGRAM, G. H., Holly Beach, N. J., accepts call 
to Nanticoke, Penn, 

SHIELDS, J. H. Oarondelet, South St, Louis, 

0,, resigns. 


SMITH, Tuomas, Bridgeport, Ill., removes to 
Vincennes, Ind, 
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Personalities. 


At a highly interesting recent meeting of 
the New England Historical Genealogical So- 
ciety, a paper was read on the often discussed 
topic of the ancestral record of John Harvard, 
offered the Society by Miss Frances B. James, of 
Cambridge. Miss James, in course of some investi- 
gations on another matter, discovered in the 
town of Plymtre, Devonshire, a stone to the 
memory of Richard and John Harvard. It is 
very possible that Middlesex County may yet 
have to forego its claim to Harvard through 
Miss James's noteworthy find. 





....At the marriage of Lady Lonsdale and 
Lord de Grey, every one was waiting for the 
entrance of the bridal cortege, and wondering 
why it came not, when all at once the bride and 
groom quitted the pew where they had been 
quietly seated (Lady Lonsdale wearing olive 
velvet) and stepped up tothe altar. Their action 
was considered revolutionary, socially speaking. 


.--»The famous autograph pianoforte cover 
of the instrument in the drawing room of Alma 
Tadema, the artist, is described as a quarter full 
of names and most of them of an interest to seta 
collector quite frantic. The whole inside of the 
cover (the piano is in white finished oak) is 
lined witha shect of vellum for inscriptiona by 
players on it and a few others. 


-. Sir Julius Benedict died, last week, at his 
residence in London ; another figure long famil- 
iar in the musical world of that city, departed 
forever. He was about eighty years of age. 
Sir Julius conducted the first Jenny Lind Con- 
certs in this country, in 1850. He was much 
beloved. 


--»»-Mme. Juliette Adam has a marvelous 
Japanese boudoir, hung with dull red and 
yellow stuff, and splendidly decorated. One 
oddity about it is that the frieze (of orange silk, 
embroidered with figures of animals) extends 
only along one side of the wall ; a truly Japanese 
taste. 


.... According to a “ suppressed dispatch” that 
has just been communicated, sub rosa, about 
government circles, in Eugland, General Gor- 
don’s head was actually hacked off after his 
murder, and the body dragged naked through 
the KhartQm streets by the savage Arabs, 


-»+-Mr. Walt Whitman is in good health at 
present, and was last week seen On one of his 
characteristic strolis about the Philadelphia 
wharves, chatting with the ‘longshoremen, a 
striking figure anywhere. 


--»-It is stated that Mr. Moses Dow, of the 
Waverley Mogazine, hae made a large fortune 
through that periodical, and cont:mplates retir- 
ing still more completely from participation in 
its conduct. 


-.e-A striking portrait of Nathaniel Parker 
Willis when about twenty-eight years old, is 
owned by Mr. Thomas Hicks, of this city. It is 
the work of Chester Harding, who died a short 
time ago. 


- +++ Miss Edith Wright, a lady of Philadelphia 
who has been active in doing good in that city’s 
tenement districts, has built several rows of 
model cottages for working people at Point 
Breeze. 


.-..J. E, Gay, a British balladist, who died 
recently, was the author of a song once distregs- 
ingly popular, and still dear to “colored con- 
certs "—** What are the Wild Waves Saying?” 


. Professor Marsh’s memory has been 
honored at Burlington (Vt.) University by the 
class of 1886, who have just donated a symbolic 
stained window imported from Edinburgh. 


...- Miss Susan B, Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton have planned to spend the Sum- 
mer together, in order to complete the third vol- 
ume of their Woman's Suffrege History. 


--+-The Prince of Wales was greatly pleased 
at his being selected to unveil the memorial 
statue of Darwinin London. He has a great 
esteem for the scientist’s life-work. 


.-+.The Chevalier de Wartegg flies the Amer- 
ican flag over his handsome old castle of Binin- 
gen, in honor of the nationality of his wife, 
Mme, Minnie Hawk, 


++--At his birth, Victor Hugo was so oddly 
formed and frail an infant that the physician 
attending had no idea that the child would sur- 
vive a week, 


.»--Colonel J, W. Wolcott, proprietor of the 
Hotel Vendome, of Boston, died at his residence 
in Dedham, on Wednesday, of last week, after a 
brief illness, 


-.»»Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has just sent 
& handsome, complete set of his printed works 
to the Corpus Christie (Tex.) ‘‘ Holmes Liter- 
ary Club.” 


..» Dr. C. H. Hughes, well-known as an alien- 
ist, maintains that cholera is positively a dis- 
ease of the nervous system, 





Pebbles. 


.... Extremes meat—Ox-tail soup. 


...-The fiery charger—The red-headed hotel 
clerk. 


....The Revised Version will, no doubt, have 
a great effect on modern Sheology. 





...-[t’s stepping up the step that isn’t there 
that shakes a man’s faith in the integrity of the 
human organism. 


....A bright story in grammar is told of a 
little school girl. ‘‘ Quarrel,” she parsed, “is 
plural.” ‘ Why?” ‘Because it takes two to 
make one.” 


..»“* Yes,” said Jones, ‘when my wife gets 
mad she reminds me of a vessel under weigh.” 
‘How so?” inquired Smith. ‘ Because she’s 
got her rancor up.” 


...‘*Is the man honest?” asked old Hyson. 
** Honest as the day is long.” ‘ Ye-es,” said old 
Hyson ; ‘‘but then he won’t do at all. I want 
him for a night watchman.” 


....A little grammar is a dangerous thing. 
“Johnny, be a good boy, and I will take you to 
the circus next year.” ‘Take me now, pa, The 
circus is in the present tents.” 


....-An up-country editor in Pennsylvania, 
writing about Victor Hugo, said he was the 
author of Lee’s Miserables, ‘a very graphic de- 
scription of the surrender at Appomattox.” 


...* You see those two New Jersey boys over 
there?” said the train boy. ** Well, they’ve re- 
cently come into possession of some money, and 
they are going into New York to paint the town.” 
Red?” “No; green.” 


.. Countryman (at box office): ‘‘Gimme two 
seats.” Treasurer: ‘Do you waht contiguous 
seata?” Countryman: “No, sir. I'm on my 
weddin’ tower, an’ nuthin’ but the best goes. 
Gimme orchestra chairs.” 


....We have known some occasions when it 
did not pay to be parliamentary; as, for in- 
stance, when a Fairhaven, Mass., fire engine 
company stopped in the street to elect a foreman 
pro tem before putting a stream on a burning 
building. 


....The vacation season is coming on apace, 
and the usual large orders for canned goods are 
being filled for the proprietors of Summer re- 
sorte, where fresh fruits and vegetables right 
out of the orchard and garden are the chief at- 
traction, 


...»Her head was pillowed on his breast, and, 
looking up in a shy way, she said: **Do you 
know, dear George, that”— ‘You mean dear 
James, I think,” he interrupted, smiling fondly 
at her mistake. **Why, yes, to be sure! How 
stupid I am! I was thinking this is Wednesday 
evening.” 


....A gentleman came home in the ‘ wee sma’ 
hours ayout the twal,” at the South End, re- 
cently, and was surprised to find his wife clad 
in black. ‘ Why are you wearing these mourn- 
ing garments?” he said, somewhat unsteadily. 
** For my late husband,” was the significant re- 
ply. He has been in the house at ten ever since. 


...-** I like the mild Spring air,” said Deacon 
Gil pin, as he sat down on Squire McGill's porch 
floor the other morning for a friendly chat, 
“ How fresh everything seems. Do you know of 
anything fresher than the gentleSpring zephyr?” 
«« No, I don’t know as I does,” replied the "Squire 
«« ynless it is that ‘ere paint you're setting in’ 
’T aint been on the floor over two hours.” 


.... The following story goes to show that 
the average Austin boy has what Mrs, Parting- 
ton would call a “judicious” mind. He (the 
boy) wanted to go in swimming. *‘ But, my son,” 
rejoined the anxious parent, ‘swimming is un- 
healthy. It was only this morning that you 
were co mplaining of a pain in your stomach.” 
“ That’ s 80, pa; but I know how to swim on my 
back.” 


....-A New York Sunday-school teacher told 
her pupils that,when they put their pennies into 
the contribution box, she wanted each one to re- 
peat a Bible verse suitable for the occasion. 
The first boy dropped in his cent, saying: ‘“‘ The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” The next boy 
dropped his penny into the box, saying: ‘He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
The third and youngest boy dropped in his 
penny, saying: *‘ A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 


....In the Heppner hills this season, the 
recherché thing in overalls is to have the pocket 
corners braided, in lieu of the copper rivets that 
were en regal last season. They are worn either 
stuffed into the boots, or outside. An élite 
thing in watch chains is a wide buckskin strap, 
worn dangling from the pocket. It also works 
for a ranch razor strap. An esthetic rustic sub- 


stitute for a button is a shingle nail, or a piece 
of sharpened stick poked through a gallus hole. 
This style is popular on some ranches, but it is a 
bad thing to fall down on. 





Literature, 


(The prompt mention in owr list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 





THE DIDACHE ONCE MORE.* 


AN edition of the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apos- 
tles” has long been intended by Dr. Schaff, 
and considered by him as an essential sup- 
plement to his ‘* Church History,” though 
it is now issued by a different publisher. 
The work is, therefore, on a somewhat dif- 
ferent line from most others, and in many 
respects to be judged differently. Its plan 
includes much more than the ‘‘ Teaching ” 
itself, though it is not the most voluminous 
edition of the “Teaching” in existence. 
It is dedicated, by permission, to Bishop 
Bryennios, whose portrait (the same cut 
that appeared some weeks ago in Harper's 
Weekly) serves as a frontispiece. The vol- 
ume is further adorned with a picture of 
the ‘‘ Jerusalem Monastery of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre” in Stamboul, where the manu- 
script containing the Didaché was found, 
with two photo-engravings from the manu- 
script, which show less and look somewhat 
rougher (as photo-engravings of type and 
script always do) than the photographs of 
the same matter published by Johns Hop- 
kins University, though the copy, in com- 
mon Greek type, corrects a typographical 
omission in that publication. It also con- 
tains the account of the life of Bishop 
Bryennios, which has already (substan- 
tially) appeared in Tuk INDEPENDENT, with 
the original data thereof in Greek, and a 
photo-engraved fac simile of a letter of 
Bishop Bryennios. To all is added also a 
somewhat select bibliography, with de- 
scriptions fulier than usual of editions and 
publications called forth by the discovery 
of the Didaché, and copies of illustrations, 
found in works on other subjects, and 
taken from ancient pictorial representa- 
tions of baptism. 

The work opens with a chapter on the 
Jerusalem Monastery, which is not a de- 
scription, nor new, but in place here. The 
account of the manuscript, following, is 
one of the few which gives the correct 
spelling of ‘* Cassoboli,” though in one in- 
stance it is wrong by a misprint. The re- 
mainder of the preliminaries are brief, but 
they show the rhetorical spur of enthusi- 
asm. Almost insensibly the author passes 
from the preliminaries to a discussion of the 
Didaché as a church manual, breaking his 
matter up into short chapters, except that 
the one on baptism is very long, and treats 
mainly of later times. The chapter on 
baptism expzesses, of course, the author’s 
views; and he finds trine immersion as the 
form sanctioned in the Didaché, apparently 
from its direction of trine affusion, or else 
from an inference from the baptismal for- 
mula, coupled with the doctrine of later 
Christian fathers. Accordingly, the docu- 
ment would convict the Baptists of heresy 
in not immersing three times. Now and 
then a matter is inserted which ought not 
to be there, as the copying of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s ‘‘ amamid,” (p. 48, second foot-note) 
about which there is some misprint, or 
something else wrong, and for which it 
will be a puzzle to find any ‘ good author- 
ity.” So, in references to changes alleged 
in England, etc., ‘* from immersion to pour- 
ing and from pouring to ‘sprinkling,” 
(p. 52) the statement that the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines ‘‘ decided 
by a close vote of twenty-five to 
twenty-four in favor of sprinkling” is a 
little wrong. The vote was, in substance, 
on the question whether, sprinkling (or pour- 
ing) being conceded to be the proper 
mode of baptism, immersion was to be 
recognized as equally proper. This chap- 
ter presents Dr. Schaff as quite opposite 
to Dr. Hitchcock in his views of the New 
Testament mode of baptism; and Dr. 
Schaff hardly does justice to the common 
argument of the anti-immersionists. The 
assertion, on pages 56, 57, that ‘‘the 
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Baptists and Quakers were the first organ- 
ized Christian communities which detached 
salvation from ecclesiastical ordinances, 
and taught the salvation of unbaptized 
infants and unbaptized but believing adults’’ 
is a trifle startling, and needs some inter- 
pretation, in nearly every term of the propo- 
sition, in order to pass unquestioned. The 
statement that ‘‘ Westcott and Hort, with 
some of the oldest authorities, read 
pavtioontae . «=. ~«.sSCofor the received text 
farriowvra;” in Mark vii, 4, needs a litile 
modification. ‘The reading was known and 
rejected long ago by other critics, was 
temporarily adopted by Tischendorf in 
some of his texts (¢. g., Triglott and earlier 
editiones academice), but afterward re- 
jected; while in Westcott and Hort the read- 
ing has the alternative in the margin as 
one they consider so nearly probable as to 
render their absolute decision impossible. 
How easily the former might have been 

formed from the latter in copying an 

ancient text (especially by a scribe used to 

immersion as the ordinary form of baptism, 

but seeing that immersion was impossible 

here) any palwographer can tell; while the 

reverse change is by no means so easy to 

account for. 

Passing by the rest of the discussion of 
church order, the chapter ‘the Didaché 
and the Scriptures” seems so full as to be 
a little strained. If the writer of the 
Didache knew the Apocalypse (and yet 
wrote as Dr. Schaff thinks, at some time 
from A. D. 90—100), and if the fact is 
established in the way Dr. Schaff follows, it 
would seem that almost anything else could 
be proved. Dr. Scbaff, however, says that 
the ‘* resemblances are remote indeed,” and 
probably would not wish his arguments to 
be taken as more than suggestions, In the 
‘Style and Vocabulary,” Greek scholars 
would probably not follow the author in 
considering «vpcax?) as a non-New Testament 
word, merely because the adjective has no 
substantive expressed in the Didache. In 
his list of New Testament words not used 
in the New Testament sense” he includes 
avrardédoua, giving it the meaning of ‘‘re- 
venge”; but he renders it in the New Tes- 
tament sense (‘‘ reward’’) in his translation. 
In his comment on Airpwowr he puts the 
Didaché on a Procrustean bed which would 
lop off the heads and feet of most Greck 

lassic authors. The truth is that the 
Didaché uses tropical language of just one 
grade higher than the ordinary English 
translations. It makes good sense to trans- 
late literally: *‘ Through thy hands thou 
shalt give redemption of thy sins.” 

The time of composition is considered by 
Dr. Schaff to be a little earlier than A.D. 
100, its place Pulestine, or Syria; perhaps 
either Antioch or Jerusalem. After the 
preliminary discussions, whose chief char- 
acteristic is their connection with later 
Church history, there follow the text of the 
Didaché itself, with translation and notes, 
and an enthusiastic excursus by Dr. B. B. 
Warfield, which builds too much on narrow 
foundations, even going so far as to sur- 
mise that the plural designation of the 
‘¢ Teachings” by Eusebius and his follow- 
ers may be taken to indicate the existence 
of variant texts; then the parallels in Bar- 
nabas, Hermas, the Apostolical Church 
Order (the tract called ‘‘Due Vie vel Ju- 
dictum Petri,” by Hilgenfeld); the same 
from the Coptic, translated by Tattam (not 
in the original, as might be supposed from 
a hasty look at the title-page of the book), 
and the seventh book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions. In all these parallel docu- 
ments, the closer parallels with the 
Didaché are noted by appropriate type, 
both in the Greek and in the English. 

The correct text of the Didaché follows 
the manuscript more closely than even 
Bryennios, putting variants and conjec- 
tures in the margin, along,with Scripture 
allusions and quotations. The translation 
is generally very good; though it is hard 
to justify ‘‘ from our own blessings” in 1,5, 
considering the order of words in the 
Greek, which refer the ‘‘own” to the 
‘*Father,” while otherwise it might pos- 
sibly go grammatically, but not intelligibly, 
with mao:—unless, perhaps, Dr. Schaff has 
recognized the logical difficulty, and taken 
the bull by the horns in a paraphrase. In 
VI, 2, ‘‘thou shalt be perfect” is prob- 
ably a slip for “‘thou wilt be perfect.” A 

misprint or two cannot be helped; but it i 
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unfortunate on p. 202, where a former 
translation is cited as ‘‘ working into [in- 
stead of unto] the mystery of the church in 
the world,” and also on p. 166, where 
xodpavtnc, quadrans (farthing) is explained 
as ‘‘a quarter uf an ass.” The Roman a+ 
is well enough anglicized, and ace may 
stand for assarium in one of its senses; but 
the double-s in this case is misplaced. 
Such harmless misprints as i@pé6w for idpdv, 
p. 99, are to be reckoned among the un- 
avoidable things. 

The peculiar value of this edition consists 
first, in its main aim as a supplement to the 
author’s ‘‘Church History,” and its un- 
ceasing allusions to and connections with 
later history; second, in its coming so late 
in the series of editions of the Didaché 
and its industrious compilation from all 
sources (for a multitude of matters, how- 
ever, it was impossible to give credit to 
former investigators or laborers without 
swelling the volume enormously), and its 
references to other works, thus supplying 
the means of going to other sources for 
matters which the author treats less fully; 
and third for its pictorial illustrations and 
fac similes, and its matter respecting Bishop 
Bryennios. The book would have been 
richer had it contained a more extended 
description of the monastery, especially of 
its library. 

How far this work will supersede others 
is a question to be settled more by the 
student’s- need than otherwise. There 
is searcely one of the larger editions that 
does not contain matter peculiar to itself, 
and scarcely one that the thorough student 
would not wish to have. None of them 
furnishes a better guide to other sources 
than the present one, nor has more matter 
extraneous to the main subject. Some 
others are fuller in the matter of text and 
commentary, in the strict character of an 
edited edition, and some others are fresher 
in certain lines of independent thought. 
This one never forsakes its main purpose 
of elucidating the progress of the organ- 
ized Church, not even in its notes on the 
text. It has reaped much fruit from for- 
mer editions, and gathered a desirable 
amount together which would otherwise be 
scattered fragments; but its gleanings 
from other ficlds have not interfered with 
its own proper harvest in the field of Church 
history. 

diiiciacne 


RECENT FICTION. 


Is is now about thirty years since Wensley, 
Mr. Ed:nund Quincy’s novelette, appeared from 
the press of Ticknor & Fields. A good tale 
can always be twice told. We are glad to see, 
just issued by the modern representatives of the 
old firm, the handsome volume in which the 
story is reprinted, along with a couple of others 
by the same pen. ‘he editor of the book is his 
son, who sends it forth with a modest and appro- 
priate prefatory word. Wensley reads quite as 
acceptably as if it were a new story. The 
flavor of quaintness is inherent in the 
materials from which the author prepared it, 
and the sober, paulo-post-revolutionary, 
social atmosphere which he has so grace- 
fully conveyed. Mr. Quincy was emimently 
a stylist. The simple and strong are choicely 
blended in his pages. It is not so much the 
stories he told as the way in which he told them. 
The character of “ Priest’ Bulkley and his Negro 
servant, Jasper, were painted with a deft pencil. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell’s memorial verses to 
the author are included in the book. The 
sketches succeeding ‘‘ Wensley” are *‘ Mount 
Verney” and ‘* Who Paid for the Prima Donna?” 
which is founded on an actual musical incident, 
The marked resemblances in their literary qual- 
ities between Mr. Quincy and Nathaniel Haw- 
tborne are curious and interesting. (Boston: 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) 

The Witches Head, by H. Rider Haggard, is a 
long, melodramatic novel,with considerable force 
in its handling, and at least one unconventional 
element in the shifting of the scenes from Eng- 
land to blazing Zululand, and the battles there 
fought. The characters are well-defined, and 
the romantic portion of the novel harmonious- 
ly sustained, while some pages of military life 
are penned in spirited fashion. A good deal 
of condensation and a less sensational title 
would have been more to our taste. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

Pilot Fortune, by Marian C. L. Reeves and 
Emily Reade, is by no means a poor novel to 
take up for the beguilement of a Spring after- 
noon, A rough little fishing community, on the 
Coast of the Bay of Fundy, affords the joint au- 
thors (who have done some creditable work ere 
this) a chance to paint a picturesque background 
and throw in certain bright dashes of local color. 
One is a trifle startled at the easy way in which 











the innocent heroine, Milly, drifts into an in- 
timate acquaintance with the hero, Stephen 
Urquhart ; but this, we presume, must be taken 
for part of her unconventionality, and we dte 
disposel to forget its exaggeration. Not at all 
a deep novel ; but healthful and entertaining, full 
of the Summer time and the lapping of the sea. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s In the Dis- 
tance is added to the cheap reprints, in ex- 
ceedingly ugly covers, with which its publishers 
are increasing their already ample catalogue of 
fiction. The merits of the story, which is an 
excellent representation of that school of 
analysts in fiction to which its author belongs, 
do not suffer detraction by years. In the Dis- 
tance can never be called a pleasant book, nor its 
tone of exactly the sort that we would like the 
most of the novels sold and read to ring to; 
but it is carefully written and occasionally of 
much dramatic power. The natural descrip- 
itions in its course we have always admired, and 

t is in them that Mr. Lathrop’s talents have 
been particularly manifest. (N. Y.: Chas. Scrib- 
ners Sons.) 

A Carpet Knight, by Harford Fleming, is told 
with far too much microscopic analysis of 
motives of character and courses of action, and 
the recitation of unimportant details of the 
‘*realistic” sort almost in each page. The novel 
is, in general scope, a pleasant and smoothly- 
running society story of Philadelphia life and 
entertainment—our respected City of Brother- 
ly Love, with its exclusiveness, its assemblies in 
the academy and its eternal red brick houses and 
scrubbing servant maids on marble front steps— 
while the main thread of the tale is the marriage 
of a very agreeable young lady to her elderly 
guardian. Itis readable and sprightly, and in 
many respects better than ‘‘ Cupid and the 
Sphinx” from the same hand. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

In their neat and legible duodecimo edition of 
the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,” the Messrs, Har- 
per Bros, have issued Mr. W. E. Norris’s amusing, 
ifslightly melodramatic, novelette, That Terrible 
Man ; another, by Mr. J. 8. Winter, Mignon; or 
Bootle’s Baby, in which we read of a yoang 
soldier's quixotic adoption of a pretty waif, who 
leads him into a happy match for his kindness ; 
and Miss Katherine 8. Macquoid’s Louisa, a very 
charming story of Italian life. 

Prefixed with a sketch, from the pen of Wil- 
liam Winter, of Fitz James O’Brien, who died in 
1862, comes to us a handful of tales by that once 
popular magazinist, whose name was often seen 
in Putnam’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly and 
Monthly. and the Allantic. “The Diamond 
Lens,” ‘* The Wondersmith,” ‘“‘ The Lost Room,’ 
and ‘* What Was It,” best illustrate the stronger 
characteristics of Mr. O’Brien’s literary talent. 
He possessed a brilliant imagination, turning 
most successfully and oftenest into the domain 
of the weird and grotesque, occasionally tbe 
shocking ; and though graceful sentiment and a 
sunnier vein were not altogether unknown to 
him, he is not much remembered for either. 
He was a species of Hoffman or Edgar Allan Poe ; 
by no means so far developed in his literary 
powers as either, but cousin-german to them in 
his mind and work. One pretty little trifle, 
‘Duke Humphrey’s Dinner,” is added in the 
collection, to show that there were those hours 
when he threw off his morbidness and could 
pen a bit of airy comedy. His biography as an 
author and also a soldier (he was shot in our 
Civil War during a skirmish) is interestingly 
told by Mr. Winter. (N. Y.: Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) 

A handy series of illustrated, paper-covered 
reprints, intended for Summer leisure hours, 
offers the reader that standard in simple Italian 
fiction, Sylvio Pellico’s My Prisons; in an ex- 
cellent English translation ; Frederic Mistral’s 
lovely provincial idy]l, Mireio; Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson's dashing buccaneer romance, Treas- 
ure Island, that one does not have to go back to 
boyhood to grow excited over ; Mr.J. L. Molloy’s, 
Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers; and 
Dr. Hale's, The Man Without a Country. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) 

Another contribution to the library shelf of 
short stories, bound up together, will be found 
in the three volumes, Tales From Many Sources, 
which the Messrs. Dodd & Mead have judiciously 
selected and issued ina compact and tasteful 
form. We remark among them, on glancing 
through the three, some old friends, like ‘‘ The 
Black Poodle,” by T. Anstey; Mr. R. L. Ste- 
venson’s ‘‘The Pavillion on the Links” ; Ouida’s 
“ Mouflou,” and “ The Duchess’s “In Durance 
Vile”; Charles Reade’s ‘* Knightsbridge Mys- 
tery”; William Black’s ‘‘Queen Tita’s Wager” ; 
and Mr. Shorthouse’s “The Marquis Jeanne 
Hyacinthe de Saint Pelaye.” They are all 
good stories well told. The typography of the 
volumes is particularly beautiful. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The elaborate and remarkable satire, The 
Fall of the Great Republic 1886—’88, similar in 
purpose and style to ‘‘ The Fate of New York,’ 
and the famous ** Battle of Dorking” skits, may 
be read with amusement and also some serious 
thoughts perhaps. Its authorship is disguised ; 
the signature being “Sir Henry Standish 
Coverdale,” who is further defined as “ Intend- 





ant for the Board of European Administration 
in the Province of New York,” and who prints 
this little history, “by permission of the Bureau 
of Press Censorship.” The realism of detail dis- 
played in the narrative of events, supposed to 
occur only a few years from the present epoch 
of our country’s independence, peace, and wel- 
fare, is notable. National lethargy as to the 
socialistic question, coupled with political and 
judicial rottenness and Irish domination, is 
made the foundation of the direful prediction. 
These are all bad enough seeds to be planted as 
they are in our land ; but we do not believe that 
many people who read this Fall of the Great 
Republic will apprehend so shocking a vegeta- 
tion from them as is here depicted and ana- 
lyzed. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 


ORELLI’S OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY.* 


Tuose who in youth were charmed with Jona- 
than Edward’s ‘‘ History of Redemption,” will 
be prepared to enjoy and be thankful for Orelli’s 
Old Testament Prophecy, in its very intelligible 
translation by the Rev. J. 8. Banks, of Leeds. 
There is scarcely a living reader of the former 
work who did not see that the world had moved 
since Edwards wrote, and that no little portion 
of his natural or cosmical science had become 
superannuated, Yet the grand, comprehensive 
view of the History of Redemption, which could 
leave out neither prophecy nor the fina] con- 
summation, and which followed the main, mighty 
movement of the current of the world without 
being distracted by the side eddies, made the 
work of Edwards one for many generations, and 
put a lamp into the hand of many who could 
carry it into paths. which Edwards himself was 
too early to tread. 

The book of Orelli is pervaded with the same 
broad views, and has a basis of equal grandeur ; 
but, as it deals more with particulars, the main 
scope is not so frequently insisted on, nor reiter- 
ated with so much eloquence. The book is less 
popular, too, and demands closer reading, even 
if one skips the Hebrew citations and the 
scholarship. But it rests upon the canon that 
“in one man the perfection which prophecy 
sets before us has been actually realized, in a 
Son of man, who was also Son of God”; it 
admits that prophecy is supernatural in essence, 
whatever be its instruments; it refuses to pass 
final judgment upon the full interpretation of a 
particular prophecy until it can take its place 
in the sum of all prophecies, and receive its full 
light from fulfillment. It despises no investi- 
gator, nor does it take its position arbitrarily. Its 
learning is much more than that of most treat- 
ises on the prophecies; it is candid, though 
fearless ; it wastes no time over a special ter- 
minology or in forked and graded hair-splitting 
(it needs no such devices of mystery making) ; 
it is full of common sense, and it owes its grade 
to its matter far more than to its diction. Its 
greatest lack is the want of anindex. Itisa 
book of which the thoughtful layman can read 
the greater part with pleasure, and the average 
clergyman with instruction; but it is not the 
book to go to for big words or strained effect. 

The Introduction opens with a recognition 
of man’s universal longing for perfection and 
for an oracular or prophetic guide thereto. It 
quickly finds the difference between the oracles 
of human shrewdness, with their fruit of pes- 
simism, and the prophecies in Eden and in Is- 
rael, which, fruiting oft to certain prvof and 
joy, still bloom on with an eternal and a vaster 
hope. That point attained, biblical prophecy 
receives its definitions and its statement of laws 
from the Scripture itself, ina wey that causes 
some of the philosophic terminology to wither 
and drop. The ethnological factor, and the per- 
sonal factor us well, are recognized to the full; 
but to the question ‘whether biblical prophecy 
can be referred to this natural genius of nations 
and individuals, without an unexplained rem- 
nant being left,” a square denial is given, The 
oracular and prophetic phenomena in the field of 
heathenism are learnedly discussed, as well as 
fairly stated, and their difference—even the dif- 

ference in form—from biblical prophecy is con- 
clusively shown. The remainder of the Intro- 
duction shows ‘‘ the Kingdom of God as the sub- 
ject of biblical prophecy,” the ‘ influence of 
the age,” whatever that age might be, on the 
prophecy of God’s Kingdom, and the office of 
the type in the development of God’s Kingdom ; 
inquires whether phenomena analogous to the 
prophecy of God’s Kingdom are to be found in 
the field of heathenism; bas some luminous 
sections on fulfillment in general and fulfillment 
in the New Covenant ; and ends with some brief 
re marks (referring to others for fuller state- 
ments) on the treatment of the general subject 
in Christian theology. The Introduction is a 
valuable essay. Its teachings seem to be entirely 
biblical. Prophecy before fulfilment (and some 
of it must remain so until the final consumma- 
tion) is ‘a lamp shining in a dark place.” The 

* Tue OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY OF THE ConsUM- 
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author is far from being “‘raticnalistic,” Lut bis 
studies evidently embrace as wide a field as his 
powers would permit. 

After the furnishing of the key-note in the In- 
troduction, the main line of division is easy to 
follow; though it is all along beset with spe- 
cial questions and things to discuss or oppose, 
The body of the book falls naturally into two por- 
tions; the first, the prophetic word heralding 
the rise and accompanying the development of a 
national Kingdom of God on earth ; and the sec- 
ond, the prophetic word as the herald of the new 
birth of God’s Kingdom and as security for its 
future consummation. 


GROVE’S “DICTIONARY,” PART 
xxX.* 





To the amount of research and ability exhib- 
ited in this encyclopedic work, now amplified 
to four instead of three volumes, we have borne 
willing witness before this. The Dictionary 
isnot only the best, taking up its subjects, that 
has appeared, but it is a fine production in the 
entire field of reference books in art ; and paint- 
ing, poetry, and sculpture have yet to be treated 
in similar form with such conciseness and com- 
pleteness, We suppose that the faults we have 
marked, as it has continued to appear, part by 
part, are merely another evidence that no very 
good thing in this world is perfect. It has been 
rather annoying to see that such mistakes as the 
space allowed to particular topics, a niggardli- 
ness of information here, and a plethora of it, 
when not wanted, there, have been repeated in 
recent installments, and that even looseness of 
statement and a judgment turned awry, have 
characterized increasingly the discussion, by 
particular contributors, of several important 
subjects, Encyclopedias are supposed to be ex- 
empt from the hurry-to-get-through fever,owing 
to the broad distribution of the hard work com- 
ing under each letter. In this Twentieth Part 
we, nevertheless, get suggestions of haste and in- 
attention on the editor’s side, which we do not 
at all like. 

The important articles (the Part runs from 
the middle of T to the first portion of V) are 
‘Tonal Fugue,” and *‘ Tone,” ‘Tonic Sol Fa,” 
“Trio,” “Trombone,” ‘‘Tuning,” ‘* Tudway,” 
the study of musicin this country under the 
odd title of ‘* United States,” ‘ University So- 
cieties,” ‘‘ Variations,” and ‘ Verdi.” For the 
tenor of the ‘Tonic Sol Fa” article we were 
quite prepared, owing to the intolerancy of 
most of those furtherers of the system best 
able to write intelligently about it, The paper 
is fairly exhaustive in ite technical information ; 
more might have been suitably said in regard to 
the history of the movement. Nevertheless, we 
are not disposed to quarrel with any observer 
in treating a system with which we are so en- 
tirely at variance, which aims such a blow at the 
universality of musical notation; one mischiev- 
ous and meretricious and full of complications, 
while claiming to ve simple; worthy ef the 
days of Hucbaldus, No doubt it is a bard thing 
for any one to learn to'read music rapidly. Ap- 
proved notation is full of quips and cranks, 
and myriad niceties for the eye and mind. But 
it is a nobly perfect growth, and there is hardly a 
detail of it that could be improved ; and better it— 
were clefa, staves, dots, and signs far more exact- 
ly adjusted than they are—than any Tonic Sol 
Fa for any class of persons, gentle or simple. 
In the article on “ Trio,” the significanee of it 
in the Minuet and Scherzo movements of the 
symphony is not illustrated, as is proper it 
should be, by analysis and citation, ‘Trom- 
bone” is admirable in almost every respect, al- 
though there dre some striking examples of the 
use of the instrumentin particular scores that 
ought to have been mentioned ; and, in view of 
the masterly and novel functions which contem- 
porary composers have allotted to its notes, such 
a claim as that “ no instrament has been so mis- 
used and neglected by modern composers and 
conductors ” is absurd on its face. 

Naturally, interest in this Part has greatly 
centered in the expected discussion of Verdi, 
We have no adequate biography of him. Facile 
princeps in Italy to-day, he has, by the strange 
broadening and deepening of his style, which 
later years illustrate, taken high place in the 
general galaxy of musicians of the century 
of any nationality, We are sorry to 
say that this article, though extended 
enough, recites very little that is valuable 
as well as new in the episodes of Verdi's career, 
and in critical worth is exceedingly disappoint- 
ing. It is for the moat part confessedly a grace 
fully written résumé of the composer’s own 
souvenirs of his struggles and successes, as he 
good-naturedly told them over one day to & 
friend. It has just the flavor of an inter- 
esting *‘ unedited conversation,” such as makes 
a good magazine article. Far more is said about 
what are known as Verdi's first and second 
periods, those days of *‘ Nabucco” and “Ii Trov~ 
atore,” than of the unexpected and wonderful 
epoch when the Trans-Alpine wind blew oe 
him and “Don Carlos” foreshadowed “ Aida, 
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to be succeeded by that ideal of the Italian 

music-drama, The Mapzoni Requiem, which is 
the last thing Signor Verdi has given us of im- 
portance, is given a page or two by itself, with a 
digression on its right to recognition as ecclesi- 
astical music, in which the same want of critical 
stamina is observable. No comparisons are in- 
stituted, no weighing of Verdi's weaknesses and 
strength, such as can be so interestingly and 
(in such a book) usefully done, No examina- 
tion into bis originality as a melodist is made, 
nor of his style as an instrumentalist, 2nd little 
said concerning his use of the voice. So far as 
concerns purely personal characteristics and 
private life, we cannot censure the author of the 
article, as Signor Verdi’s extreme reserve and 
the unbroken retirement in which he hves per- 
mits only the fewest possible friends to be able 
to say more of him than that he is a simple- 
minded and estimable gentleman, 

The examination into opportunities for musi- 
cal education and training in this country is not 
as complete as a very little more carefulness 
would have made it. The only “Undine” men- 
tioned among musical works so entitled, is the 
cantata by Sir Julius Benedict; not a word of 
Hoffman's magnificent opera (which Beethoven 
so especially esteemed) or Lortzing’s fine work. 
We are also informed that, up to date, New 
York has not heard one of Wagner’s operas. 
This surprising declaration occurs in the Verdi 
article referred to above. 


— — — 


CHEYNE’S “PROPHECIES OF 
ISAIAH,”* 


Ir is now five years since the first volume of 
the first edition of Dr. Cheyne’s Jsaah made 
its appearance, and three years since the sec- 
ond; and the present or third edition was fin- 
ished before the close of 1884, No two of these 
three editions are exactly alike, even in matters 
deemed essertial, The author has kept himself 
busy with the study of the text, and subjects 
necessary for its elucidation, and has thus made 
each edition something more than a mere revis- 
fon. In each edition, also, there occur some 
matters which the author could not wholly re- 
cal], nor repeat without making the later edi- 
tions bulky beyond measure, The present 
edition is convenient and desirable for those 
who possess the first, but it is quite enough by 
itself for those who do not. Irrespective of its 
relation to the former editions, it stands unsur- 
passed in our language among critical commen- 
taries on the prophecies of Isaiah, while it could 
not well be replaced by any of foreign produc- 
tion. 

In comparing it with the same author's 
“‘Tsaiab Chronologically Arranged,” which ap- 
peared about 1868, a great change is manifest in 
his views ; not only a riper judgment and greater 
modesty as a critic, but a positive withdrawal 
from many of the opinions then held by him. 
It was common to hear his former work called 
** heterodox” ; but very little can be found in the 
present work that would be so styled by the 
same persons that then applied the epithet. His 
* theological bias,” all along, has been on the 
orthodox side ; but it is as free from bias as any 
other commentary, while in the matter of crit- 
icism, his ‘‘ constant effort has been to suppress 
himself as a critic, though he considered himself 
bound, as far as he couid, to acquaint the stu- 
dent with one important point of the critical 
controversy "'—viz., that concerning the date 
and authorship of the later chapters of the Book 
of Isaiah. 

The author's preparation for this third edi- 
tion includes not only a study of all access- 
ible writings on the general subject (among 
which are mentioned with particular commenda- 
tion the commentaries of Barnes and Alexan- 
der), but an investigation of the chronology 
and other proper matters in the light of Assyr- 
iology and Egyptology. The results, as well as 
the resulting mudidcation of the author's former 
views, will be seen in the introductions to the 
several prophecies of the first forty chapters of 
the book. 

The great body of the book, naturally, is the 
translation, the introductory notes to the sev- 
eral prophecies, and the notes. These are ex- 
ceedingly well done; and it is not tuo much to 
say that they are scarcely, if at all, equaled 
in English. The merits of the translation may 
be seen by observing how much of it is adopted 
in the Revised Bible, text and margin. It is, as 
might be expected, more scrupulously literal 
than our Revised Version (for example, chapter 
ii, 22, ** in whose nostrils isa breath,” instead 
ot the paraphrase, ‘‘ whose breath is in his nos- 
trile”), but, like most close renderings of all 
parts of Scripture, it grows in loveliness and 
majesty by familiarity. In translating poetical 
language, however, there is always a certain 
latitude of rendering ;and itcannotbe said that 
Dr. Cheyne’s renderings are always happier nor 
always more literal, than those of our Revised 








* Tue PROPHECIES OF Isatan. A New Translation, 
with Commentary and Appendices. By the Rev. T. 
K. Cugyne, M.A., Honorary D.D., Edinburgh; rector 
of Tendring, Essex; and late fellow and lecturer of 
Balliol College, Oxford In two volumes. Third Edi- 
tion, revised, New York: Thomas Whittaker, 8vo, 
Vol. I, pp. xiv, 310; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 317. Price, @4.00. 





Bible. In all cases of paraphrase, he appends 
the literal meaning. A line or two of fine print, 
inserted in the space on the page between the 
text and the notes, furnishes such notes of text- 
ual variance, or conjectural emendation, as are 
approved or proposed by the most noted editors. 
The notes embody matter of every sort neces- 
sary for an understanding of the text, its inter- 
pretation and allusions, but ure singularly free, 
for such a work, from Hebrew type. The intro- 
ductions to the several prophecies deserve a 
much more extended notice than can be given 
here. Sometimes they reverse the judgments 
of comparatively recent commentators, and show 
that the instinct of the earlier commentators is 
borne out by the Assyrian or Babylonian monu- 
ments. In every part of the work, the author showg 
patience, fairness, reverence, and faith. On 
every account, the work deserves to be studied 
by the scholars and the clergy; and cold com- 
fort will it give to any one who loves to deal 
flippantly with the Scriptures. 


The interest of most people will cause them to 
look out first for his interpretation of the fifty- 
third chapter, and his views with regard to the 
authorship of the last seventeen chapters of the 
book. With respect to the first of these points, 
it will be enough to state that, while the author 
declines to discuss at length the “critical ques- 
tion,” be says, ‘* We have already seen (notes on 
xlii, 1—7 ;xlix, 1—¥) that the author of II. Isaiah, 
in his moments of highest inspiration, conceived 
of the Servant of Jehovah as an individual, and 
that be ascribes to him a nature which is (to 
judge from his acts) at once human and super- 
human... . But no passage which we 
have as yet met with is so strongly individual- 
izing in its account of the Servant as the 
famous chapter on which we are about to enter 
{i.e., chap. Liii].” He cannot agree with those 
who labor to expel the idea of vicarious atone- 
ment from this chapter. Here, too, it should 
be said that Dr. Cheyne never, as he has some- 
times been falsely represented, gives up the pre- 
dietive element in prophecy, but takes it in the 
same way, and with the same force as evincing 
a prophet’s inspiration, as the plain people do. 

With regard to the date of the last seventeen 
chapters of the book, he acknowledges it to be 
é‘ the most trying, and yet the most fascinating 
part of our subject,” but feels compelled to ex- 
press himself thus: “Sad is it that, fiom the 
only admissible point of view—the philological— 
the problem of their date and literary origin 
still remains unsettled.” He holds, with Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch, that, ‘‘if we only allow that 
the prophet really was a prophet, it is of no 
essential consequence to what age he belongs” ; 
and thus separates himself (as, indeed, he does 
everywhere) by the width of the horizon from 
all rationajistic views or rationalizing tenden- 
cies. The argument from style, pro or con, he 
sees to be precarious; and in that connection 
he takes occasion to commend the work and 
tables of Rev. Mr. Cobb in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
though he dissents from the conclusiveness of 
the latter’s argument, ‘‘ Adhuc sub judice lis 
est,” in his belief as to the present state of the 
case. But, in touching upon this question, and 
other questions to which the Christian pnblic 
are sensitive, he is faithful as a man should be. 
His work is to be read for instruction and edifi- 
cation, although—or rather, the more because— 
he has the courage to suspend his judgment 
where light fails to the searcher. Whatever dil- 
igence, learning, and skill could do, seems to 
have been done. Things old and new are brought 
forth, as by a wise steward. It should not be 
forgotten that as each subject comes up in the 
course of the work, a good and pertinent bibliog- 
raphy is given. 

Not the least valuable portion of the book are 
the Essays and Appendices at the end of the sec- 
ond volume (the two volumes are bound together 
in Whittaker’s issue, which was printed in Lon- 
don). The critical and philosophical notes, re- 
ferring to textual matters, fill forty pages; 
and therein occurs the bulk of the Hebrew type 
of the volume. The essays are as follows: I, 
“The Occasional Prophecies of Isaiah in the 
Light of History” ; II, ‘The Arrangement of the 
Prophecies”; III, **The Christian Element in 
the Book of Isaiah”; IV, “The Servant of Je- 
hovah” (very fine and judicious) ; V, “‘ The Suf- 
fering Messiah” (with Talmudic references, 
among others); VI, “The Present State of the 
Critical Controversy” (i.e., about chapters xl— 
Ixvi); VII, ‘Correction of the Hebrew Text” ; 
VIII, ‘‘ The Critical Study of Parallel Passages” ; 
TX, “Job and the Second Part of Isaiah Par- 
allel” ; X, “Isaiah and His Commentators,” and 
XI, ‘II, Isaiah (a provisional title for the later 
chapters, and used for convenience, not for tak- 
ing sides) and the Inscriptions.” The work 
closes with a supplement entitled ‘‘ Last Words 
on Isaiah,” of sixteen pages, and the indexes. 
In these essays the tone is sometimes a little 
warmer than in the body of the book, where so- 
briety, balance, and calmness control. But the 
essays cannot decline either argument or a no- 
tice of the different views of other writers, 
among whom the rationalists have been the 
sorest—and almost the only ones—to make 
tricturea upon the author's former works. For 
the whole work, it seems scarcely possible to 





withhold the epithet “indispensable,” consider- 
ing the place it fills in the available equipment 
of biblical scholars. 


Part II of ‘The Student’s Ecclesiastical 
History” is The History of the Christian Church 
During the Middle Ages, with a Summary of the 
Reformation Centuries IX to XVI, by Philip 
Smith, B.A. (Harper & Brothers.) This vol- 
ume (699 pp, 16mo, $1.50) concludes the his- 
tory of the Christian Church during the first 
ten centuries. It is designed to be a manual 
both for theological students and for gencral 
readers. It does not profess to be an original 
work. The compiler has, however, shown 
judgment as to the sources, and used them to 
good purpose. He has mined in the volumes of 
Grote and Milman and the great and brilliant 
circle of German authorities. His manual shows 
that he appreciates nice points, and has not 
lapsed into that abyss of hasty and slovenly 
work which always yawns so near the feet of 
the compiler. The matter in the volume is 
arranged and presented in a perspicuous order, 
and reduced to the lowest terms of brevity. The 
notes at the bottom of the page are numerous 
and in general good. The index is meager. 


...A Review of the Holy Bible, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, by Edward B. Latch, 
printed by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
is one of those embodiments of private specula- 
tion which need no special knowledge or criti- 
cal attainments either to produce or to appreci- 
ate. It follows the text of King James’s Version 
so far as its Scriptural authority is concerned, 
bears the incorrect reading of I Timothy iii, 16, 
as its motto on the title-page, puls the creation 
of the ** Euphratic, or White Race” of man, in 
B.C. 29789, the second advent of the Messiah at 
A.D. 2 803, the approximate end of time, or era 
of destruction, at A.D. 3963. The ‘ Review” 
omits several books of the Bible, as Mark and 
I Peter. It may live as a literary curiosity ; but 
a few years has usually seen the limit of the 
path of such works to the paper-mill. (Size, 
9x6 inches, pp. 568. Price, $2.50.) 





....Five Acres Too Much was, some eighteen 
years ago, Robert Barnwell Roosevelt's witty and 
laughable reply to the contagious and ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm of ‘‘Ten Acres Enough.” 
Roosevelt’s “ truthful elucidation of the attrac- 
tions of the country, and careful consideration 
of the question of Profit and Loss as involved in 
amateur farming,” has enabled many a victim to 
transform his melancholy recollections of his ex- 
perience into the genial glow of comedy, and get 
the profit of a long laugh from his own misfor- 
tunes. The book is as good and as telling now 
as ever it was, and in the new edition, with its 
additional chapter, ‘‘ Three Hundred Acres not 
Enough,” may be prescribed to every one 
threatened with the rural mania as the natural 
antidote, and to people who have paid too much 
for the whistle, as the solace of their perturbed 
recollections, 


..-- Considering the part they acted, or rather 
failed to act, in the fini stage of his career, the 
English people display a remarkable fondness 
for writing up General Gordon. The latest vol- 
ume devoted to him is General Gordon, the 
Christian Eero, by the author of ‘*Our Queen,” 
etc. (Thos, Y. Crowell & Co.) It is a succinct 
and well-proportioned volume, brief enough not 
to be tiresome, and full enough not to be meager. 
It is written with an eye to the character, 
rather than to the history, though with no ap- 
parent neglect of diligence and carefulness in 
the collection of biographic information. The 
heroic and romantic element of General Gor- 
don’s character, interfused as it was with Chris- 
tian light, warmth, and color is the main thing 
in the book. 


.... The Vocalist, by James E. Ryan, is a col- 
lection for use in ‘‘ Social Assemblies, Semina- 
ries, and Graded Schools.” It is preceded with a 
brief outline system of instruction, to guide a 
a teacher, and to refresh the memory of a stu- 
dent and keep him in practice. 1, is substan- 
tially that followed in the Brooklyn schools, 
The selections are good, not at all hackneyed, 
much above the ordinary as to musical charac- 
ter, and they contain as many unfamiliar compo- 
sition as are desirable in such acollection. A 
brief collection of religious and devotional 
hymns and tunes is appended, very general in 
character, and twenty in number. It is neatly 
manufactured. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


...-’rom the London publishers we have Vol. 
II of The People’s Bible; Discourses upon Holy 
Soripture, by Joseph Parker, D.D. The dis- 
courses in this volume cover the Book of Exo- 
dus, They are in Dr. Parker's large, full, and 
sententious style. Without losing himself in de- 
tails of any kind, he launches out into broad and 
free handling of the text, and gathers up its 
meaning into practical heads of discourse, which 
carry their “inprovement” with them, and can- 
not fail to make the Old Testament a new book 
to many readers. Vol. I was noticed by us when 
it appeared, The third volume is promised by 
the publishers by Dec. 1st, of the present year. 
(Hodder, Stoughton & Co., London.) 


...-The citizens of Louisville, Ky., did 





themselves honor by celebrating in truly patri- 
otic style General Grant’s sixty-third birthday, 
April 27th, when the shadow of death still lay 
on him. In the celebration, which was gotten 
up at short notice and carried through with 
something like spontaneous enthusiasm, ex- 
Confederates vied with Federals, and the whole 
is reported in an appropriate volume in orna- 
mental inks, and publisbed with much care by 
the committee, who may well be proud not only 
of their celebration, but of the patriotic union 
of their citizens in it. 


...-Mr. Bradford Torrey gives us a delight- 
ful study of the habits and behavior of birds, in 
Birds in the Bush, a delicious and well-made 
24mo, from the Riverside Press, more in the style 
of Thoreau than of Audubon or Dr. Coues, but 
with a better method than the philosopher of 
Walden Pond could boast. It is not only a vol- 
ume to give pleasure, but, by its close, and if we 
may use such a word, anthropological study of 
birds, will tend to promote acquaintance with 
them and their habits, and the better apprecia- 
tion of what they have to contribute to the rich- 
ness of human life. 


....We have great respect for Unity, a weekly 
journal of liberal tendencies, published by the 
Colgrove Book Co., Chicago, and have often 
noticed the neat and graceful poems in its col- 
umns. A selection from those published be- 
tween 1879 and March last has been edited by 
the editor, Charles H. Kerr, Esq. Some twenty- 
eight poets unite their songs in this volume, and 
the collection is furnished by the publisher 
with a neat and highly attractive clothing. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The second volume of Christian Thought 
concludes with the June number. 


....-The rumor that James R. Osgood will 
identify himself with the Century Co, is de- 
nied. The liabilities of his house were $222,- 
489, and the assets $278,086, 


....-Dean Swift maintained a correspondence 
with Alderman Barber once upona time. Thir- 
teen letters in its course brought $820 at a sale 
of autographs in London a few weeks ago, 


...-Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s ‘‘ History of New 
York City,” is now ready, after the author's care 
of about five years in preparing it for press. lt 
is to be procured only by subscription, as pre- 
viously announced. Its issurers are the Perine 
Engraving and Publishing Company. 


....George W. Cable, Roswell C. Smith, the 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Mr. Henry Watter- 
son, and several other literary men, will attend 
the commencement exerciscs of Berea College 
(Ky.), the latter part of this month, and interest- 
ing addresses are looked for. 


....-The amounts received by Goethe and his 
heirs from his publishers, Cotta, are often wildly 
stated. The official organ of the German book 
trade reports that Goethe himself received a 
sum equivalent to 401,090.30 marks (4 marks> 
$1), and his heirs 464,464.95 marks, or a total of 
$65,555.25 marks. 


....The Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have ready @ 
cheap edition in paper of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's popular novel, **That Lasso’ Lowrie’s.”’ 
This story sold to the extent of 20,000 copies 
when it first appeared. The same firm, by the 
by, have lately disposed of over 100,000 copies 
of the volumes in their ‘‘ American Author 
Series” of short tales. 


...-The vast mass of scrap-book material ar- 
ranged by Charles Reade during his systematic 
life is still carefully left undisturbed. Thous- 
ands of plots are there hidden for the exhausted 
literary mind that has a sensational turn. In 
his study are rows and rows of filled folios and 
filled note-books. He devoted one day in the 
week to reducing hia clippings to order and past- 
ing them up. 


....The Wide Awake for June includes in the 
table of contents the names of Nora Perry, Lucy 
C. Lillie, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Lizzie 
Wells Champney, Dr. Hale, Prof. A. B. Palmer, 
and Clara Doty Bates. Mrs. Lillie’s article is de- 
voted to the Princess Beatrice ; Mr. Elbridge 8. 
Brooks’s new serial, ‘‘The Governor’s Daugh- 
ter,” is begun with this number. From the same 
house come the three or four other attractive 
juvenile periodicals familiar to us and their sub- 
scribers. 


..-+» The Critic has with praiseworthy zeal kept 
the projected Bryant Memorial, undertaken a 
year ago by the Century Club, before the mind 
of those with literary interest, and in its issue 
of May 30th brought the scheme forward again. 
All but $3,000 of the sum has been secured. 
The Critic will be glad to receive any further 
subscriptions from those who prefer to remit to 
their care. The Treasnrer of the Committee is 
Mr. Percy R. Pine, of the City Bank, in Wall 
Street. 


...-At Carlisle (Pa.) is published the “ Zade 
Keatah Toh, or Morning Star, an eight paged 
paper, printed at the Indian Industrial School 
of that place. The type is set and press-work 
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done entirely by Indian boys, The journal is 
issued monthly, and not only gives some little 
account of the school and its progress, but fur- 
nishes not a little information upon the whole 
Indian question. Persons interested will, by 
sending their subscription, aid in carrying for- 
ward a useful trade for the pupils of the schools, 


....G. P, Putnam’s Sons add to their previous 
announcements of publications for the early 
Summer: ‘‘New York and the Conscription of 1863. 
A Ohapter in the History of the Civil War,” by 
James B. Fry, Ass’t Adjt.-General and Brevet 
Major-General, U. 8. A., late Provost Marshal- 
General of the U. 8,; a new series entitled 
“Military Monographs,” inaugurated by an 
essay entitled ‘Our Sea-Coast Defenses,” by 
Eugene Griffin, Lieut. Corps of Engineers, U. 
8. A.; ‘The American Caucus System. Its Ori- 
gin, Purpose, and Utility,” by Geo. W. Lawton ; 
and “The Science of Business. A Study of the 
Principles Controlling the Laws of Exchange,” 
by Roderick H. Smith (these last in the ‘* Ques- 
tions of the Day” Series), And in the line of 
fiction the same firm announce: * A Social Ex- 
perience,” by A. E. P, Searing: ‘A New Eng- 
land Conscience,” by Belle C. Greene; and a 
popular edition, printed in quarto, of Miss 
Greene’s “A Strange Disappearance.” 


—_ 
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[Owing to the bewtidertng variety recently tntro- 
aucea wnto the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo. ete, 
give 80 little indtoation of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures of books in 
thie list tn itnenes and quarters. The number first 
gwen is the Jenoth.\ 


Appleton’s Annual Oyeles sents and Register of 
Important Events in the Year 1876, Embrac- 
ing Politica. Civil, Military and Social 

airs; Public Documents; Biography, 

Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 

Science, Agriculture and ee In- 

Rin Seric es, Vol. I. 10x#44, pp 

We iv, 70; Vol, III. 

+ (i879) pP. iv, *75; Vou 

. Gseue bp. iy 7364 vee, Vv ag Oe, PRY iv, 

95; Vol. I. £:889). Pl v, 868; V 
(ies), op. vi, 861; Vol, (1884), 1 Pp. vi, is, 

ork: D. Appleton ix becceccccccccscccoe 

How ‘ Play Whist. With the Laws and Etiquette 
of Whist and Forty Fully Annotated Games, 
By “ Five of Clubs” (Richard A. Proctor). 
Giex4s, pp. viii, 19. New York: Harper & 





0 
The Revised Version of The Old Testament. 
With Marginal Notes and the Readings and 
Renderings pretes rred by the American Re- 
visers Pri:ted as Foot-Notes. ln Four aeete. 
Part I. -Genesis——Deuteronomy, xxxil 
(Franklin Square Library.) (1x8, pp. ¥2. ithe om 
The Professor. A Novel By Charlotte Bronté. 
Lilustrated, (Franklin Square Library). 
DERE, PH. GS. TRO GREG, 2000 00cccccsccccescccccce 
From the Golden Gate to the Golden Horn. A 
Narrative of [ravel and Adventure, a Hen- 
ry Frederic Keddall, 74 x4%, pp. New 
York: Ebillipe & Hunt; Siaciunati: "Oeane- 
on caesarean nti atti aal 
Life of Edward Thomson, D.D., LL.D., Late 
a Lay of the we octet Episco i Church. 
-8 son, the Rev. dwar Toaneen, 
MA. 79x44, pp. 356. R. same. 
An ewe tery Treatise on Hy dromechanics, 
W:th Numerous Examples. Edward A, 
Bowser, LL.D, Professor of” athematics 
and Engineering in stutgers Collewe. 744x4%, 
pp. x, 298. New Yor Van Nostrand 
Healthy Foundations for Houses. With fitty- 
one illustrations. By Glenn Brown, Archi- 
tect. Keprinted from ~~ ceneere angen 
eer. 6x3%, pp. vii, 143. The same........... 
At Love’s Extremes, By Mai aurice “Thompeop, 
author of “A 1 allahassee Girl,” 744 x4%, 
pp. vi, 266. New York: Cassell hy Go, Lim- 
PG066 -esccccasctemieeneoreneceeesoet. -egecnesene 
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Red Ryvingtoa. By William Westall, vauthor 
ot “Larry Lohengrin,” etc, 7x4, . 38%. 
TMS BOMB cocccccccccreseccccescccescesscovccsecce 

The Errors of Evolution. An Examination of 
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Religions Iutclligence. 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN EUROPE. 


LrseRat theology on the Continent of 
Europe differs toto coelo from what is called 
liberal theology in America. In our 
churches, almost every conscious and in- 
tended departure from the recognized 
standards and landmarks of faith is called 
‘‘ liberal”; in Europe, only a denial of the 
very fundamentals of Christian doctrine is 
so denominated. What is called liberal 
theology by our people would, beyond the 
ocean, be readily received and accepted as 
orthodoxy. The leading organization rep- 
resenting European liberalism in theology 
is the Protestantenverein of Germany, with 
its branches elsewhere. Recently one of 
these associations was organized in Sweden, 
and the official declaration of its faith will 
give us a clear insight into the character of 
this school of thought. The confession 
contains, among other things, the following : 

"1, We believe in one God, our Heavenly 
Father, in whom all things live, move, and have 
their being; and we believe that he is perfect 
wisdom and the highest good. 

2. We believe that Jesus Christ was the 
most holy and godlike [literally god-filled] man 
that ever lived upon the earth, and that he, 
therefore, is our highest model in moral and 
religious matters. 

“8. We believe that true faith in Jesus Christ 
does not include the acceptance of special 
Charch doctrines, but consists of that union of 
spiritual life with him, which brings forth fruit 
in a life in conformity with his teachings. 

‘4. We believe that man is not totally corrupt, 
although he is weak and imperfeet 

“9. We do not believe in a supernatural reve- 
Jation that has been drawn to a close once for 
all, nor in an iafallible record of revelation ; but 
all higher knowledge of God and of his laws 
is given to wan in the measure in which he is ca- 
pable in his progressing development and is pre- 
pared to receive more spiritual light. 

“10, We believe that free investigation is the 
right and duty of every individual, and that an 
enlightened reason is the highest authority in 
spiritual matters.” 





This declaration of principles is all the 
more welcome as itis sorarely that the 
adherents of the Protestantenverein will 
formulate their doctrinal views. They are 
strongest in negations, and the negation of 
the traditional doctrines of the orthodox 
church was the occasion of the origin 
of this association as it is now, the tie 
that binds its adherents together. The 
Swedish declaration, we think, is as plain 
and outspoken as any yet made by these 
people. It leaves no doubt as to its mean- 
ing. We have here a denial of the Trinity, 
of the divinity of Christ, of the work of 
atonement, of original sin, of the work of 
sanctification, of the divine origin of the 
Bible; and, in making reason the highest 
arbiter and judge in matters of faith, 
it descends to the level of the old 
rationalismus vulgaris. In view of these 
facts, it would certainly be well to make 
haste slowly in putting the representatives 
of what we call liberal theology in America 
in the same category with the exponents of 
that theology in Europe. 

It is, if not remarkable, at least note- 
worthy, how little a school of theology 
that lives on negations can accomplish 
in the practical work of Christianity. It 
is now about twenty-five years since the 
Verein was organized, with the special 
purpose of winning to a Christian life 
the ‘‘enlightened and free-minded” people 
who could not feel at home in the 
churches of a positive faith. And yet now, 
after the deliberations and work of a quar- 
ter of a century, the association sees the 
necessity of making the chief subject of 
discussion at the May meeting in Ham- 
burg the theme: ‘‘What are the best 
ways and means to gain the enlightened 
and free-minded for the Church?” This is 
evidently a testimonium paupertatis and 
confession that, so far, they have not been 
able to accomplish their chief aim. In 
mission work virtually nothing has been 
done. About two years ago an attempt was 
made to organize a society which was to 
co-operate with the Brahmo Somaj, with 
the leaders of Buddhistic thought and 
other representatives of advanced thought 
among the non-Christian nations of the 
Orient, and several meetings were held, at 
which the theological professors of Heidel- 
berg and Jena took a prominent part. 





Nothing, however, seems to have come 
from this movement. It is also a signifi- 
cant fact that, at those theological schools 
where the professors are adherents of this 
theology, the students are few and far be- 
tween. Notlong ago there were about as 
many professors of theology at Heidelberg 
as there were students. In church work, as 
well asin faith, the Protestantenverein seems 
to be virtually a blank, notwithstanding 
the fact that, among its members, we find so 
much scholarship and learning. 


—_ 


Tue General Assembly of the Southern Preeby- 
terian Church met at Houston, Texas. We gave 
last week some notes of its proceedings. There 
were no questions of special importance brought 
forward this year, most of the time being taken 
up in the consideration of routine business. All 
efforts to lower the educational standard of can- 
didates for the ministry were voted down. The 
general desecration of the Sabbath, so prevalent 
throughout the land, was condemned, and special 
notice was taken of the opening of the New 
Orleans Exposition on the Sabbath. The Rev, 
M. H, Houston, D.D., was elected Secretary of 
Foreign Missions, in place of the Rev D. Wilson, 
resigned. A scheme, something hke the Mutual 
Aid Insurance plan, was proposed; but the 
Assembly declined to give indorsement to it. 
The Assembly of 1886 will celebrate the quarter- 
centennial of the separation of the Southern 
from the Northern Presbyterian Church. The 
first Assembly was held in Augusta, Ga., in 
1861; the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., was moder- 
ator, the Rev. J. N. Waddell, D.D., stated clerk, 
and the Rev. Jos. R. Wilson, D.D., permanent 
clerk. All these persons are still living and 
have been invited to prepare suitable addresses 
to Le delivered at the next Assembly, which will 
also be held in the city of Augusta, Ga. The 
effort to strike out of the Confession of Faith 
the clause referring to the marrying of kindred, 
usually denominated * the deceased wife’s sister's 
clause,” failed because all the Presbyteries had 
not yet sent up their answers, Another year 
will be given the delinquent ones to attend to 
this matter, Of the number that did respond, 
the large majority favor striking the clause out. 
The Executive Committee of Home Missions 
were empowered to secure suitable white minis- 
ters to work as evangelists among the colored 
people, and aid them in their efforts to organize 
a Presbyterian Church among themselves. The 
same committee were authorized to make loans to 
weak churches to aid them in building houses of 
worship, the loans to be returned in five years, 
without interest. The Assembly warmly in- 
dorsed the work among seamen, as carried on by 
two of their ministers, the Rev. A. J. Wither- 
spoon, D.D., in New Orleans, and the Rev. C. E. 
Chichester in Charleston, 8. C., and commend 
the brethren in charge of these enterprises to 
the warm sympathy and generous aid of the 
churches and people, in their effort to en- 
large the sphere and extend the influence 
of their work, and express the hope that 
in all our seaports similar institutions 
may be established and maintained. The 
reports from Presbyteries on the state of 
religion show that there have been large acces- 
sions to the membership during the past year; 
ministers have faithfully preached the word ; the 
attendances upon the ordinances of God’s house 
have been gool, Intemperance and worldliness 
do not prevail; but there is a lack in the observ- 
ance of family worship, and ministers are 
required to preach specially upon this subject. 
The report on theological seminaries caused no 
discussion relative to the recent difficulties in 
Columbia Seminary, in regard to the teaching 
of Dr. Woodrow, on the subject of evolution, 
The seminary is under the direct control of four 
Synods, and hence the General Assembly does 
not have any special oversight, It is thought, 
however, that the subject may come up again 
next year, by way of an appeal by Dr. Woodrow 
from the action of the Synod of Georgia, 
should that Synod decline to order his trial for 
heresy. The Assembly gave power to foreign 
evangelists to ordain native pastors or evan- 
gelists, under certain restrictiona, until such 
times as native Prespyteries are formed. The 
Presbyteries were requested to give their advice 
and consent to a change in the form of govern- 
ment, so as to remove all difficulties now in the 
way of a ruling elder acting as moderator of any 
Church court. The Assembly assumed its pro- 
portion of expenses of the Executive Commission 
of the Presbyterian Alliance, appointed by the 
Belfast Council. Resolutions were adopted 
indorsing the American Bible Society, and com- 
mending it to the generous liberality of the peo- 
ple of the Church. The thanks of the Assembly 
were returned for the liberality and kindness of 
the people of Houston, the railroads, press, etc,, 
etc., and, after the unusually short session of 
seven days, the Assembly was dissolved. 





..»-The American Home Missionary Society 
(Congregational) opened its tifty-ninth annual 
meeting in the Methodist Church, in Saratoga, 
Tuesday evening, June 2d, The annual sermon 
was preached by the retiring president, Dr. Ed- 
win B. Webb, of Boston, His subject was 








‘*3ocialism and the Christian Church.” At the 
close of the discourse, the assembly united in the 
Lord’s Supper. The business was opened on 
Wednesday morning, Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. 
Louis, Vice President, beingin the chair. After 
a short and stimulating address by the presiding 
officer, Secretary W. M. Barrows, of New York, 
read a “ Survey of the Home Field.” The num- 
ber of missionaries the past year was 1,447. The 
cash receipts were $451,767.66. Secretary J. B. 
Clark read a paper on the “ Historic Policy and 
New Work of the American Home Missionary 
Society.” Addresses were made by the Rev. W. H. 
Moore,of Connecticut, the Rev. A. C. Barrows, of 
Ohio, and the Rev. T. G. Grassie, of Wisconsin. 
In the afternoon a Woman’s Missionary meeting 
was held, over which Mrs. W. Kincaid presided, 
Mrs. Shelton, Secretary of the Women’s Depart- 
ment, read a report on the work of the 
past year. Miss C. M. Strong, of New York, 
Mrs. E. G. Williams, of Minnesota, Mrs. M. B. 
Norton, of Dakota, and the Rev. G. E, Albrecht 
spoke on various topics. At the business mect- 
ing of the society, officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, Rev. Julius 
H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., Massachusetts ; Vice- 
Presidents; Rev. James H. Fairchild, D.D., 
Ohio ; Hon. Horace Fairbanks, Vermont. ; Hon. 
Joseph R. Hawley, Connecticut; Rev. Edwin B. 
Webb, D.D., Massachusetts; Rev. Andrew L. 
Stone, D.D., California ; Rev. Edward P. Good- 
win, Illinois; Rev. Constans L. Goodell, D.D., 
Missouri; Austin Abbott, New York; Hon. 
Charles J. Walker, Michigan; Rev. Zachary 
Eddy, D.D., Georgia; Recording  sec- 
retary, Rev. William H. Holman, Con- 
necticut ; Auditor, George 8, Coe, New York. 
An abstract of the reports showed the following : 
Cash receipts for the year, $451,767.66 (cash re- 
ceipts in fifty-nine years, $10,597,167.67); mis- 
sionaries and superintendents employed, 1,447; 
in the New England States, 360; Middle States, 
94; Southern States, 35; Southwestern, 102; on 
the Pacitic Coast, 101; in other Western states 
and territories, 828; years of labor performed, 
1,017 (total for the fifty-nine years, 38,801). 
The cash receipts exceed those of the preceding 
year by $66,763.56; the gifts of living donors 
are greater by $80,821.44. The number of com- 
missioned laborers (1,447) is the largest ever em- 
ployed, being 105 more than in the preceding 
year, and 360 more than the largest number be- 
fore the Presbyterians ceased to co-operate with 
the Society. The Committee, to examine intc 
the condition of the Free Churches in Sweden, 
submitted a favorable report, and correspondence 
with them will be continued. At the Wednesday 
evening session addresses were made by the Rev. 
G. E. Albrecht, the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, 
the Rev. H. A, Schauffler, Prof. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, and the Rev. Robert West. On Thurs- 
day morning, the first hour was devoted to the 
meeting of the American Congregational Union, 
The Rev. Dr, Cobb, secretary, read a report of the 
year’s work, which was followed by speeches from 
Superintendents Sheldon, of Dakota, and Maile, 
of Nebraska; and the Rev. George M. Sanborne, 
of Arkansas. The restof the morning session was 
devoted to reports on the papers of Secretaries 
Barrows and Clark. The Rev. Dr. Dana, of 
Minnesota, and the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of Connect- 
icut, presented the reports, and they were ably 
sustained by addresses from the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, of New York; the Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, of New Jersey ; and the Rev. Henry Hop- 
kins of Missouri, Resolutions were adopted 
commending the reported work of the society, 
and seconding its efforts for immigrant popula- 
tions and the neglected classes in large cities. 
The convention recommended with great enthu- 
siasm the raising of $500,000 fur the coming 
year. Part of the afternoon session was given 
to the Sunday-school Society. 8. B. Capen, of 
Boston, presided and made an earnest speech for 
the society. He was followed by W. A. Duncan, 
of New York, and the Rev. A. E. Dunning and 
the Rev. Dr. Meredith, of Boston. An hour was 
given to the testimony of workers from the 
field. Brief speeches were made by Superin- 
tendents Rose, of Indiana; Shelton, of Dakota ; 
Maile, of Nebraska; Blanchard, of Kansas; 
Cross, of Colorado; Doe, of Missour:; Sumner 
of New Mexico; and the Rev, Dr. Hooker, pres- 
ident of Rollins College, Florida. Resolutions 
of honor to the retiring president, Dr. Woolsey, 
were adopted. The closing session was occupied 
by addresses from the Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of 
Pittsfield, Mass.; the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago ; and the Rev. Dr. Eddy, of Atlanta. 


....The series of Baptist Anniversaries at 
Saratoga, closed with the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Union, on Monday and Tuesday, June 
lst and 2d. Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, 
son of the renowned missionary, presided, and 
made an opening address, which created a deep 
impression. The report showed that, during the 
past year, the treasury received from all 
sources, and for all purposes, $395,699.45 ; 
from donations, $184,301.98; from legacies 
$29,802.41; from the women’s societies, 
$71,679.67; from invested funds, $16,843.53 ; 
from various sources, $15,287.66. The gifts 
from the churches were $11,500.37 more than in 
the previous year; but a falling off in legacies, 
and an increase in appropriations leaves a de- 





ficit of $50,615.76. There has been a pleasing 
growth of the mission churches toward inde- 
pendence and self-support. The work done in- 
cludes labor 1n Burmah, Assam, among the 
Telugus, in China, Japan, on the Congo, and in 
Europe. In all the missions there are 208 mis- 
sionaries and 25 lay evangelists, 1,720 native 
preachers, 1,160 churches, and 117,491 church- 
members, of whom 10,514 were baptized in 1884, 
The increase over 1883 is 14 missionaries, 38 na- 
tive preachers, 33 churches, and 5,369 members, 
An impressive address was delivered on Mon- 
day afternoon by the veteran missionary, Dr. 
William Dean, of Siam. There was also a discus- 
sion on the large appropriations made for educa- 
tions] purposes. Secretary Murdock admitted 
that mistakes had been made, and explained 
how they came about. Part of the trouble came 
from action of the women’s societies. On Mon- 
day evening, addresses were made by the Rev. A. 
Lougbridge, missionary to the Telugus, Z. 
Grenell, D,D., of Detroit, and the Rev. P. 8. 
Moxom, of Cleveland. On Tuesday forenoon, 
an animated discussion occurred as to the ques- 
tion of retrenchment or taking other steps to 
meet the debt of the society. In the afternoon 
reports on various missions were read, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by missionaries and 
others. The American Baptist Historical Society 
held an interesting meeting on Saturday even- 
ing, at which Dr. Henson, of Chicago, presided ; 
Dr. Burrage, of Portland, Dr. Williams, of Bal- 
timore, Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Moxom, of Cleveland, making speeches. Meet- 
ings were also held by the alumni of the theo- 
logical Seminaries at Newton, Hamilton and 
Rochester. The meetings of the week were a 
general success. About 1,400 delegates were in 
attendance. 


....The fifty-fifth General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church convened in 
Bentonville, Ark., May 21st. The opening ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. J. M. Gill, D.D., 
of Kentucky. The retiring moderator, the Hon. 
John Frizzell, of Nashville, Tenn., reada paper, 
in which he outlined some prominent features 
of the past year’s work, and, among other 
things, discouraged what is popularly known as 
lay evangelism, ‘The address was unique; but, 
on this point, at least, it did not voice the com- 
mon sentiment. The Rev. G. T. Stainback, 
D.D., of Tennessee, was elected moderator. A 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
propriety of organic union with the Methodist 
Protestant Church, a similar committee having 
been appointed by the latter body for the sume 
purpose. The report of the delegates to the 
Presbyterian Alliance at Belfast was received 
with applause, and a correct record made of the 
action admitting the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, The matter of the supply of vacant 
congregations through a bureau of information 
was referred to the next Assembly. Great good 
will was expressed for the Cumberland Presby- 
teriun Church, colored, a representative from 
which was present officially, and addressed the 
body. There is astanding committee to assist 
them in securing money for their theological 
school at Bowling Green, Ky. The moderator 
spoke of his efforts in behalf of the colored race, 
confessed his indifference, and promised to do 
better in the future. He spoke with tears in 
his eyes, and concluded by giving his colored 
brother a warm hand-shake and a hearty ** God 
bless you.” 


....-The Tenth General Council of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church met on Thursday, 
May 28th, at Christ Church, Peoria, Ill. On 
the opening day, there were present Bishops 
Cheney, of Chicago, Stevens, of Charleston, and 
Latané of Baltimore, with twenty-three presby- 
ters. Bishop Latané was chosen Presiding Bish- 
op. Bishop Nicholson reported a growth in 
two years in the Synods of New York and Phila- 
delphia of three new church buildings and 529 
confirmations. Bishop Fallows reported seven- 
ty-two confirmations ; Bishop Stevens, of South 
Carolina, reported 145 confirmations and 1,655 
communicants in his jurisdiction. The trustees 
of the Sustentation Fund reported a receipt of 
$9,972. The Home Missionary Fund has an 
annual income of $7,000 from endowments 
and other sources, and $4,000, for the next 
two years, has been subscribed to it, The even- 
ing session of the third day was a centennial 
celebration of the adoption of the American 
Episcopal prayer-book, of 1785. Although the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
afterward discarded it, the Reforméd Episco- 
palians made it the basis of their prayer-book ; 
and hence they claim to be the old Revolution- 
ary Episcopalians, while the Church from which 
they seceded is that of innovation and of de- 
parture from the principles and practices of the 
American fathers. The principal address was 
delivered by the Rev. Mason Gallagher, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and he was followed by Bish- 
ops Fallows and Cheney, of Chicago. OnSun- 
day, the lst, nearly all the pulpits in Peoria 
were occupied by the bishops and other clergy 
attending the Council. 


....The General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the United States met at 
Harrisburg, Pa,, May 20th. ‘The opening sermon 
was preached by Dr. John G. Morris. Dr. 
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Mosheim Rhodes, of St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent. An interesting report on the Liturgy was 
presented by the Rev. G. U. Wenner, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on a Common 
Order of Service for all branches of the Evangel- 
ical Latheran Church. After a thorough dis- 
cussion, continued at intervals through several 
days, the report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. The Foreign Mission contribu- 
tions for the Jast two years were 860,576 ; those 
for Home Missions amount to $46,984 ; those for 
Church Extension were $77,806. Various sub- 
jects of interest were dealt with in able ad- 
dresses. Able sermons were delivered on the 
Sabbath in the three Lutheran Churches of Har- 
risburg, while thirty-seven Lutheran ministers 
occupied the pulpits of other Protestant ortho- 
dox denominations. A mass meeting of the chil- 
dren of the Lutheran Sunday-schools of Harris- 
burg, fifteen hundred strong, was held in the 
Opera House, on Sunday afternoon. The house 
contained at least twenty-five hundred children 
and adults. There were nearly two hundred dele- 
gates present, aud the number of visitors from 
far and near, increased the attendance to at 
least fifteen hundred. One of the incidents of 
the gathering was an excursion to Gettysburg. 


.-The dedication of the Stewart Memorial, 
the cathedral at Garden City, on the 2d, was an 
imposing ceremony. In the little village of less 
than a hundred houses some five thousand people 
were assembled. Among the clergy were Bishops 
Littlejohn, of Long Island ; Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Howe, of Central Pennsylvania ; Paddock, 
of Massachusetts ; Scarborough, of New Jersey; 
Seymour, of Illinois ; Starkey, of Northern New 
Jersey ; and Henry C. Potter, of New York; 
Dean Hoffman, of the General Theological Semi- 
nary ot New York, with the Rev. Drs, Eigenbrodt, 
Hall, Seabury, Buel, Oliver, and Richey, of his 
faculty ; the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, of St. Stephen’s 
College ; President Barnard, of Columbia ; Presi- 
dent George Williamson Smith, of Trinity ; Presi- 
dent Lamberton, of Lebigh University, and 
President Potter, of Hobart. The procession, 
preceded by a brass band and a large choir, 
marched around the building three times. The 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
After the regular consecration service, Mrs. 
Stewart, on the arm of Judge Hilton, advanced 
to the altar rail, and handed tothe Bishop a deed 
of the property, with the bond of endowment of 
$15,000, all which he placed upon the altar, while 
the bells in the tower chimed and the seven 
organs pealed out an accompaniment. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop H. C. Potter. 
The whole service lasted some five hours. 


...-The Sixtieth Anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association was held May 26th, in 
Tremont Temple. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Henry 
P. Kidder, Boston; Vice-Presidents, George 
William Curtis, LL.D., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Gvorge O, Shattuck, Boston ; Secretary, the Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Concord; Assistant Secre- 
tary, George W. Fox, Boston; Treasurer, 
Charles H. Burrage, Boston. The Treasurer's 
report showed that the receipts from all sources, 
for the year ending April 30th, amount to $133,- 
615.41, The meeting adopted resolutions of re- 
spect and congratulation to Dr. James Marti- 
neau, who, having recently attained his eightieth 
year, has resigned, after forty-five years of ser- 
Vice, the position of Principal of Manchester New 
College, in London, the chief English Unitarian 
divinity school. Addresses were delivered by 
Prof. F, G. Peabody, Governor Robinson, and 
others, 


..In consequence of the withdrawal of the 
Government grant from the five Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculties of Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Aix, 
and Bordeaux, twenty-eight professurs have lost 
their positions. They cannot offer themselves 
48 candidates for the Chairs iti the new Theolog- 
ical Faculties about to be established by the 
Catholic bishops, because they do not belong to 
the Ultramontane school whose doctrincs will 
Prevail in these Faculties. Meanwhile, the 
Goverament offers a small annuity to all who 
have no claim to a pension on the score of 
twenty years of service. 


-.-The General Conference of the Church of 
the United Brethren at Fostoria, Ohio, con- 
tinued in session twelve days. In addition to 
the proceedings of which we have already spoken, 
Bishop Glossbrenner, who has faithfully served 
the Church as bishop for forty years, was made 
Bishop Emeritus, a change being made in the 
discipline to meet the case. J. Weaver, E. B. 


Kephart, J. Dickson, and N. Castle were elected 
bishops. 


--.The General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland was opened May 2lst, the Earl of 
Aberdeen being the Lord High Commissioner, 
and Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrews, being 
chosen Moderator. The General Assembly of 
the Free Church met on the same day, Principal 


Brown, of Aberdeen, being chosen Moderator. 
crowded state of our columns compels us to 
defer further mention till another week. 


i —— seventy-seventh aunual meeting of 
e don Society for Promoting Christianit 
among the Jews, was held in Exeter Hall. ie 
expenditures last year were about $190,000, 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AN engagement occurred between Captain 
Steele’s mounted force and Big Bear on the 8d 
inst. Big Bear was defeated. Captain Steele, 
with a force of seventy, men was scouting south 
of Fort Pitt, as it was reported that Big Bear had 
taken the trail for Sounding Lake. He was to 
cut off their retreat to the south, while General 
Middleton and General Strange guarded the 
north. Captain Steele discovered the Indians 
as they were striking camp at Two Lakes, fifty 
miles south of Fort Pitt. They numbered about 
300. A charge was ordered at once, 
The Canadians were checked by a volley of 
bullets, and were compelled to retreat, owing to 
the superiority of the Indians’ numbers, which 
were greatly increased by reinforcements, The 
Indians were all well armed, and, when they 
saw the scouts riding off, they discharged a 
heavy volley from their rifles. Captain Steele 
divided his force, and, slipping quietly around 
the Indians, fell on their rear, taking them com- 
pletely by surprise. Heavy volleys were poured 
into them, and, as they were unable to recover 
from the first shock, they fled pell mell aeross a 
small creek, and took refuge in the bush. As 
there was little hope of deciding anything by 
pursuing the Indians, Captain Steele decided to 
desist a day. An interpreter advanced with a 
white flag and was shot at several times. He 
asked it Big Bear was among the Indians. Big 
Bear answered in person. He shouted to the in- 
terpreter: ‘We intend to clean you out yet; so 
beware.” General Middleton will pursue him 
till he catches him, Captain Steele had one man 
killed and two wounded. Several bodies of In- 
dians were found. It is reported that Big Bear 
has split his force into two detachments, This 
will give Middleton double work. 


.- Between sixteen and twenty companies, 
containing about 1,200 men, are in the field pur- 
suing the Apaches. General Crook telegraphs 
General Sheridan that the Indians passed Dun- 
can on the night of June 4th, going south, well 
mounted, and traveling very fast, and says that 
it looks now as though the only chance is that 
troops at Guadeloupe Cafion can intercept them. 
Captain Crawford, with ninety scouts, will pur- 
sue them, A dispatch from Colonel Bradley, on 
June 5th, says that hostiles have left the Mo- 
gollon Mountains, and are moving south fast. 
Troops and Apache scouts are following them. 
No murders have been committed, so far as 
known, for the past five days, General Pope 
dispatches as follows: ‘‘ Everything possible is 
being done to put a stop to the Indian troubles 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Only thirty-four 
men of the Apaches have gone off with their 
women and children, and are trying to get into 
Mexico, killing and taking everything that hap- 
pens to fall in their way. The difficulty is to 
overcome, or head them off; but there is a 
large force of cavalry after them from various 
directions, and it would seem that they must be 
caught. General Crook, who knows more about 
these Indians than any other man, is in the field 
himself, and says he needs no more troops.” 


....Jdohn and Mart Buzzard, brothers of 
* Abe” Buzzard, the outlaw of the Welsh Moun- 
tains in Pennsylvania, came into Lancaster on 
the night of June 3d, and told the prison author- 
ities that they wanted to give over their brother. 
They then brought in Abe, himself, and he was 
at once locked in a cell. His brothers wanted it 
understood that they did not want any of the 
$1,000 reward offered for Buzzard’s arrest. 
Buzzard escaped from jail, where he was serving 
a sentence of thirteen years, nearly three years 
ago. His escape was made in company with ten 
other persons, All the rest excepting one have 
been captured. Since his escape, numerous 
crimes have been committed in the vicinity of 
the Welsh Mountains, where Buzzard had his 
hiding-place. Many incendiary fires and bur- 
glaries occurred, and a number of residents have 
been shot. Buzzard has received credit for all 
this work. In conversation he stated that he 
was tired of being hunted like a dog. 


..On June 2d, paying teller Scott, of the 
Manhattan Bank, No, 40 Wall 8t., did not appear 
at his desk, and the bank officers, becoming 
alarmed, examined his books, which showed a 
deficit of $160,610.42, The defaulter is sup- 
posed to be in Canada, and to have with him the 
greater part, if not the whole of the amount 
stolen. He has been married for 12 years, but 
has no children. His income was $4,000 per 
annum, He boarded in Forty-second St., and 
seemed to live an economical life. The bank 
directors have offered a reward of $5,000 for the 
delivery of Scott to the criminal authorities, and 
Allan Pinkerton, the detective, has started north- 
ward in pursuit of him. - 


.-Ferdinand Ward pleaded “not guilty” in 
the court of Oyer and Terminer, on June 4th, 
to an indictment found against him by the 
Grand Jury, charging him with grand larceny. 
His trial was fixed for June 15th and he was sent 
back to Ludlow Street Jail. The charge is 





Purdy, who says that he found on investigation 
that Fish and Ward together stole from the 
Marine Bank, on different dates, smounts‘aggre- 
gating $795,000 and $1,500,000 in United States 
bonds and railroad securities. 


.-A fire broke out in the lunatic asylum at 
Williamsburg, Va.,on June 8th. The portion 
of the building burned was erected more than 
100 years ago. Two hundred females were in 
the building, but only one was killed. Loss, 
$140,000. Insurance, $40,000. The town of 
Suffolk, Va., was burned on June 8th. The to- 
tal loss was $300,000, about one-half covered by 
insurance, 


...-Ex-Governor Hale, of New Hampshire, 
has failed for about $1,000,000. Almost every 
enterprise in which Governor Hale has engaged 
during the past year or two has either resulted 
disastrously or has proved unremunerative. His 
assets are small, The failure was a surprise in 
New Hampshire, but the Boston banks have re- 
fused to take any of his notes for some months 
past. 


-On June 2d there was a great storm in 
Chicago, in which five persons were killed by 
lightning. The steeple of the Polish Catholic 
Church, on Thirty-third Street, was struck and 
completely wrecked. The story of the loss of 
life on the lake is unfounded. 


.-The President has appointed General W. 
8. Rosecrans, of California, to be Register of the 
Treasury, vice-Blanche K, Bruce, resigned, 


FOREIGN. 


..A dispatch from Serinagur, India, re- 
ceived June 2d, says that city was visited by a 
frightful earthquake on Sunday last. The 
shocks, which occurred at intervals of ten 
minutes, were of great violence. The greater 
part of the city was destroyed, and the cavalry 
barracks is a mass of ruins, Fifty persons are 
known to have been killed, and hundreds of in- 
jured have already been taken from the general 
wreck, The total loss of life and the number of 
the maimed must remain unknown for some 
days, as many of the inhabitants still lie buried 
in the ruins. When the shocks were first felt the 
wildest panic ensued. Everyone able to do so 
rushed from the tumbling houses, and fled to the 


boats on the river and lakes, or sought 
the open country. The terrified inhabi- 
tants are now camped in the fields 
surrounding the town. Serinagur is 


near the center of the Vale of Cashmere, and 
that whole verritory experienced the terrible 
shocks. The damage caused throughont the 
vale is enormous, The loss in cattle alone is 
very great. The affrighted people seem to be 
utterly helpless, and succor is being sent them as 
rapidly as the Indian authorities can organize 
relief. Many of the houses yet standing show 
large rents in the walls, and must be razed to the 
ground, The shocks have not yet ceased, and 
this fact greatly retards the work of rescuing the 
people pinned down in the débris, It is feared 
many of these must perish before they can be 
reached by the relief parties. A smart earth- 
quake shock was felt around Cape Town, South 
Africa, on May 10th. 


..-The London Daily Telegraph states that 
there is absolutely no foundation for the report 
of the assassination of Ameer Abdurrahman, 
and that the report was telegraphed to the St. 
Petersburg Novasti from Vienna, and not from 
Caucasus, as alleged. Sir Peter Lumsden 
arrived in London on June 6th. He was most 
enthusiastically received. A mass meeting 
attended by 40,000 persons was held in Lon- 
don, on June 6th, to denounce the action 
of Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in increasing the duties on beerand spirits 
The Government's policy regarding the 
crimes act is expected to be definitely settled on 
the 9th, Mr. White, the English ad inlerim 
Minister at Constantinople, is negotiating for 
the consent of the Sultan to the establishment 
of a permanent British garrison at Alexandria, 
If the Porte assents, the evacuation of Egypt 
will be quickened. The aim of the English 
policy is to obtain security against the pos- 
sibility of occupation by any other power after 
the English leave, and to maintain English domi- 
nance over Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


...-Serious anti-Jewish riots have broken out 
during the Reichstrath election in Vienna. The 
inciting cause was the excitement of the people, 
growing out of the election agitation. The 
Carmelite Platz was filled with a howling mob, 
and free fights were frequent. The shops of the 
Jews were raided and ruined, and their owaers 
violently assaulted. Not less than forty persons 
were severely wounded. The police made many 
arrests ; still they were powerless to repress the 
rioters, and were obliged to call for the sidjof the 
military. Other riots, of like violence and 
destructiveness, have taken place in the Wieden 
and Nuebau districts. 
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WHAT IS THE MISSION OF UNI- 
TARIANISM ? 


We fear that some of the Unitarians in the 
West have fallen into a practice which finds 
little encouragement among Evangelical 
Christians und would certainly be con- 
demned by many Unitarians in the East, 
Unitarianism never ceases to urge as its carai- 
nal doctrine liberty of thought; and liberty 


-of thought, rightly interpreted, does not 


mean liberty to think Unitarian thought 
simply, but liberty to think evangelical 
thought as well. In otber words, as Uni- 
tarianism claims to occupy very broad 
grounds, it cannot consistently be intolerant 
of thinking which does not in all respects 
run parallel to its own. While it must be 
conceded, on ethical grounds, that U.ita- 
rianism hasa right to all the influence it 
can exert, through its life and its litera- 
ture, to free men from the bonds of ‘dogma 
and superstition,” it cannot disregard thut 
spirit of comity which is cultivated among 
evangelical denominations, without put- 
ting itself in an attitude of hostility to 
them. Such an attitude would, we are 
sure, be promptly disclaimed by a large 
number, if not the majority, of Unitarians. 
Men of the type of Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke are far more anxious to 
co-operate with Evangelical Christianity, 
with which they have strong sympathy, 
than with the most advanced wing of their 
own body, with which they have little in 





common beyond the idea of intellectual 
freedom. But between Orthodox Chris- 
tianity and Radical Unitarianism the dis- 
tance is great, the differences many, and 
the grounds for fellowship and sympathy 
few. We ought not, therefore, in view of 
the character of the statement of belief 
they are circulating, to be surprised to find 
some Western Unitarians preying on other 
churches instead of unbelief and sin. 
Mr. Wm. J. Potter, who left the Unitarian 
body some years ago because it was not 
sufficiently radical, finds this statement of 
belief very satisfactory. It is on the cover 
of a hymn-book, published from the 
“Unity” office, Chicago. The hymns, he 
observes, would do very well for ‘‘ liberal 
societies,” while the statement abounds in 
such liberal articles as these: 

“They [Unitarians] revere Jesus as the great- 
est of the historic prophets of religion.” 

‘*They honor the Bible and all Bibles, so far 
as each accords with Reason and Right.” 

** All names that divide ‘ religion’ are to them 

of little consequence.” 
Mr. Potter rejoices in this evidence of ad- 
vance among the Unitarians of the West, 
and thinks if the Unitarian Churches of the 
East were as far advanced the National 
Conference would hardly be so ‘‘ tenacious 
of the Christian name.” 

How much the Unitarians of the West, 
who put their ‘‘ trust” in ** the Universe as 
Beautiful, Beneficent, Unswerving Order, 
to know whose law is Truth, to obey whose 
laws is Liberty and stronger life,” do in 
winning men from the Evangelical Churches 
we do not undertake to say, but leave our 
readers to judye for themselves from a para- 
graph in an article in the Unity, signed 
“D. U.,” the initials of one of the editors. 
Its testimony is entirely incidental, the pur- 
pose of the article being to discuss the 
question of a creed: 


** When the Unitarian missionary begins to 
work in the midst of an active, vigilant ortho- 
doxy, he is likely to feel that he has a very great 
advantage over the missionary or pioneer of 
any other Church; he is quite sure to feel this 
if he has come to us from one of the older Prot- 
estant organizations. Rejoicing in his new- 
found liLerty, he goes to work with all his heart 
and with ail his might to liberate other souls 
who are yet in the bondage which he has 
escaped, but not forgotten. And he meets with 
such success aud sympathy as not only cheers 
his heart, but for the time turns his head, Al- 
most every man he meets seems to him either a 
convert or on the way to conversion. All the 
expressions of doubt concerning the old creeds, 
all declarations of belief in liberty and progress, 
all the ‘liberalism’ that is brought to his no. ice, 
seem to him the beginnings of the Kingdom 
of God. But, after a while, he finds, to his sur- 
prise and sorrow, that many of these whom he 
has counted as converts are unstabie in their 
ways. About the only thing that he can be sure 
of in regard to them is that they are ready al- 
wajsand everywhere to speak against orthodoxy. 
But he cannot even be sure that they are not at 
the same time contributing somewhat, and help- 
ing in various ways to support the very Churches 
which they so heartily condemn,” 


It is the work, then, of a Unitarian mis- 
sionary to ‘‘liberate” “souls” from their 
evangelical ‘‘ bondage”; and the converts 
who “always and everywhere speak 
against orthodoxy,” ‘‘ heartily condemn the 
Churches,” and do not contribute to them 
nor help them, are sound and stable Uni- 
tarians! These Western Unitarians claim 
to put an ‘increasing emphasis ” on ** cth- 
ics.” §8o0 do the Churches. They are all 
engaged in cultivating morality, in devel- 
oping the good out of the bad. Why, then, 
do these Unitarians, on the one hand, claim 
fellowship with everybody who loves truth, 
and, on the other hand, show their distrust 
of the Churches by trying to draw away 
their members? 

James Freeman Clarke may, perhaps, 
believe that ‘‘a heavy cloud of spiritual 
apathy and intellectual stupidity is resting 
upon the Mississippi Valley,” as a Western 
Unitarian told the Boston Unitarian Club; 
but his notion, expressed on the same oc- 
casion, of the mission of Unitarianism, is 
that it is to the ‘thousands outside of the 
Churches who are not reached to-day by 
any of the great denominations,” to the 
‘vast unchurched multitude.” ‘‘ Weare,” 
he says, ‘‘sent to seek aud save the lost; 
those who have lost their way, who are 
living in doubt, in unbelief, without God, 
or hope in the world. Let other denomina- 
tions do allthey can, We need not inter. 








fere with their work; we have ours, and 
enough of it. Let our work be not to de- 
stroy but to fulfill.” 

This field is large enough for all the mis- 
sionary activity Unitarianism can put forth 
now and for years tocome. We hope they 
will keep within it. 


THE PILGRIM IN THE PARK. 


Ir New England were the special favor- 
ite of Heaven, as her critics have believed 
the inborn faith of her sons asserts, the 
heavens could nut have been more propi- 
tious than they were on Saturday last, for 
the unveiling in Central Park of the ‘ Pil- 
grim” statue, the gift to the city of the New 
England Society of New York, and the 
work of Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. 

The members of the society turned out 
in full numbers, and with them a brilliant 
assembly, which covered the picturesque 
knoll crowned by the monument. The 
presentation exercises, including the sing 
ing of Mrs. Heman’s ode by the Chorus 
and Amphion Societies, were all that could 
be desired, and Mr. George William Cur- 
tis held the assembiy in delighted atten- 
tion for more than an hour, by the spell 
of the eloquence, whose point and whose 
charm never grow less. Some of his 
Connecticut hearers, however, as we may 
remark in passing, would like to know by 
what right he withdrew from that State 
the credit of a chief part in the settlement 
of Ohio and assigned that honor to Massa- 
chusetts. 

The statue itself, of heroic size and 
finely finished in very beautiful bronze, 
stands on a pedestal of granite about eight 
feet high. Its effect from some points of 
view, especially in approaching from the 
knoll in the rear, is strong and inspiring. 
The figure is well poised and planted. 
The modeling of the face and head is re- 
fined and clean cut. The parts go together 
well and make one impression. 

Plainly, Mr. Ward knows the difference 
between the Pilgrim and the Puritan, and 
went to Plymouth rather than to Boston 
for his model. The statue is to be judged 
as that of a Pilgrim rather than a Puritan, 
which, though it does not excuse, may ex- 
plain some of the defects. 

The costume is not only historical but 
an actual reproduction in bronze. It cer- 
tainly looks like this far more than we 
could wish. The Greek feeling which 
raised the shoulder of the Venus de Milo 
out of strict anatomical proportion, and 
threw the ears out of line, or the art feel- 
ing which forbade Raphael to efface the 
discipl.s in his cartoon of ‘*The Fish- 
ers,” by giving the boat they were 
in size enough to float them at the expense 
of hiding them behind its bulwarks, would 
have saved this Pilgrim the hard fate of hav- 
ing his manly limbs clapped into the gro- 
tesque monstrosities he stands in, because 
a pair of boots like his may be seen in 
somebody’s attic; and from having his face 
smothered by a broad-brimmed Dundreary 
candle-extinguisher for the same reason. 
They may all be historic, and as realistically 
accurate as a plaster cast, but a truer feeling 
would have toned down some of their liter- 
alism to the great advantage of the ideal 
representation. 

The figure designed by Mr. Ward is 
neither at home in his costume, nor made 
for the character he stands for, It is not a 
seventeenth-century conception at all. 
Nothing of the English features, nor the 
English colonist lurks in his features. It 
is an idealized American pioneer, or fron- 
tiersman, and not a Pilgrim at all. It has 
the smooth-shaven, angular, sharp-cut face 
developed four generations later in the ne- 
cessities and enterprise of American life. 
It has much of the seriousness and firmness 
which those acquainted with the higher 
types of the frontiersman have often had 
occasion to observe in him. It misses the 
peculiar seriousness developed in the Pil- 
grim by his theology and his faith. 

Calvinism contained in it a recog- 
nition of divine mysteries in life and truth, 
which brought it into more or less definable 
relations with mysticism, and softened its 
severity with a great depth of tenderness 
and seriousness, like that which never lies 
far from the surface in President Edwards, 
and sometimes glows in him like a Sum- 
mer day. This commingling of opposite 











elements left the beart of the Calvinistic be- 
liever free amid all the sternness of his 
faith, and exalted him into a very different 
being from that conceived of by Mr. Ward, 
whose figure, however it may excel in fine- 
ness and sharpness of outline, has no in- 
timations of a strength that might not have 
been gathered from conflicts with man and 
Nature. His perplexities are not the Pil- 
grim’s. He might be a master man to look 
out from the cat-head at sea, but he is not 
of the kind to do that duty for Zion. 
There is no touch on him of the Pilgrim’s 
awe, of his trembling of heart before 
God, of his obedience, and sense of re- 
sponsibility, and earnest looking for the di- 
vine clews of life. Mr. Ward’s work is really 
the incorporation of a shallow, though 
more or less current view of the Calvinistic 
character, which finds in it only the re- 
sultsof its hard theology and refuses to 
consider the soul-melting and subduing in- 
fluences of the faith that went with it. 
Che penalty which Mr. Ward pays for this 
defect is not only that he has missed the 
ideal pilgrim, but he has failed to give us a 
statue of commanding power. 

Some minor points, such as the left arm, 
the conspicuous absence of the pointed 
beard, and the shocking heteropbemy of 
the symbolic Bible slashed through with a 
sword, we only allude to. 


THE EXCLUSION OF CHINAMEN. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, at Cincinnati, adopted by an 
overwhelming vote the following resolution 
offered by G. P. Hays, D.D., of Colorado: 

‘* Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America views with shame and sorrow the adop- 
tion by the United States of the policy of the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese people from our shores 
simply as a race, when we are sending mission- 
aries to China, and asking permission for them 
and merchants to reside in that country; and 
we shall labor for the early reversal of this bar- 
barous and unneighborly policy.” 
Dr. Hays, in a short speech in favor of the 
resolution, said: ‘‘{f those who come, 
come as slaves, or lepers, or criminals, let 
them be excluded for these reasons, but not 
because they are Chinamen.” After the 
resolution was passed, a moticn was made 
to reconsider the action just taken, and 
this motion was at first lost and afterward 
carried. Dr. Daring, of Schenectady, then 
moved to lay the whole matter on the table; 
and, while this motion was pending, Dr. 
Hays asked the unanimous consent of the 
Assembly to withdraw his resolution, that 
it might not be made a mutter of record in 
any form. This request being granted, 
the resolution was withdrawn by the 
mover, and thus the whole question was 
disposed of by the Assembly. 

We profoundly regret such an ending of 
a very proper and right action on the part 
of the Assembly. Dr. Hays was right in 
offering the resolution, and the Assembly 
equally right in adopting it; and the only 
mistake was in not adhering to this ground. 
The argument of Judge Drake, of Wash- 
ington, that the question was one ‘* which 
had been taken into politics,” and must not, 
therefore, be touched by the General Assem- 
bly, we regard as having no weight. The 
fact that a question has political relations, 
or that political parties are divided in re- 
gard to it, is just no reason at all why 
moral utierances concerning its merits 
should be either avoided or suppressed. 
And so the fact that a wrong is done by a 
government through the agency of a bad 
law is no reason for not protesting against 
it, but rather a very powerful reason why 
the protest should sound out in thunder 
tones. 

What the resolution declared is that the 
General Assembly viewed the exclusion 
policy, practiced by the Government toward 
Chioamen, ‘with shame and sorrow,” 
and taat it would labor for the “ early rever- 
sal of this barbarous and unneighborly 
policy.” We have no doubt that this is a 
true expression of the views and feelings 
entertained by nine-tenths of the members 
of the Presbyterian Church, and, indeed, of 
the Christians of this country. It cannot 
be that the Christianity of this land, as em- 
bodied in the thoughts and sentiments of 
those who profess it, looks upon the anti- 
Chinese law with any other feeling thun 
that of disapproval, if not profound abhor- 
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rence. To send missionaries to China, and 
ask that they may be permitted to reside 
there, and to seek trade with that country, 
and then turn round and say to ‘‘ Chinese 
laborers” that they shall not be permitted 
to emigrate to this country, is alike an in- 
congruity and astupidity. It discriminates 
offensively and unjustly against a peaceful 
and thrifty race as such, and selects the 
‘*Jaborers” of that race as the victims of 
that discrimination. It does so, not be- 
cause there were any perils to our country 
or our institutions resulting from the immi- 
gration of ‘‘Chbinese laborers,” but to 
gratify the unreasonable prejudices of a 
mere fragment of the whole people of the 
United States, and that, too, mainly for 
purely party reasons. The whole thing, 
from beginning to end, is a mean, dastardly, 
un-American, and senseless policy, a dis- 
grace alike to both political parties, and a 
disgrace to ourcommon country. The law 
dies by limitation of time in ten years from 
its enactment. That is too long for it to 
live. It ought to be repealed. 

We repeat the expression of our regret 
that the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, having placed itself right on 
this subject, should so easily have backed 
down from its own position, and virtually 
choked itself into silence. We hope that 
the question will come up again at the 
meeting of the next Assembly, and that 
then an utterance will be made worthy of 
the body and worthy of the merits involved 
in thequestion. Ecclesiastical bodies are 
in no danger of harming themselves or 
anybody else by squarely speaking the 
truth. 


DANIEL DENISON WHEDON. 


Wiru great sorrow do we announce the 
death of D. D. Whedon, D.D., LL.D., 
which took place on the morning of Mon- 
day last, at the home of his son, at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. Dr. Whedon filled a 
large place in the literature of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He spent a long 
and active life in its service as professor, 
pastor, editor, author, developing and en- 
riching its literature, defending its theolo- 
gy and stimulating the best thinkers and 
writers to undertake important enterprises 
for it. 

No name, perhaps, is better known to 
that large communion than is that of Dr. 
Whedon. His commentaries and his able 
work on the *‘ Will” are familiar to every 
Methodist, clerical and lay, who knows 
avything of the literature of Methodism. 
And who that is acquainted with theolog- 
ical quarterlies does not know the charac- 
ter of the Methodist Quarterly Review, un- 
der Dr. Whedon’s management? 

In its long history the Review has had 
some able editors, of whom Dr. McClintock 
was distinguished for his scholarly accom- 
plishments; but under Dr. Whedon it 
reached the high-water mark, not only of 
its own history, but of its class. Few men 
were better equipped than he to edit such 
a periodical. His editorial departments 
showed the qualities of his mind. He was 
master of a style at once strong, clear and 
keen. He knew how to find the weak 
places in theological or philosophical 
armor and to give deft and desperate strokes. 
He was terrible as he was skillful as a 
literary adversary, though he would not 
blind himself to the merits of any work he 
might have under critical review. 

Last year the General Conference of his 
Church deemed it desirable, on account 
of his physical infirmities, not to re-elect 
him to the position he had filled with such 
ability and acceptance for twenty-four 
years continuously. He retired from the 
office with a wounded spirit, and was pros- 
trated wit: an illness which promised to 
be his last. He recovered, however, and 
again took up his pen; and his first work 
was the preparation of an article for THE 
INDEPENDENT, entitled ‘‘ The Speeter in the 
Brain,” which was publisked by us some 
months ago, It was a vigorous and origi- 
nal discussion of the old question of the 
Immortality of the Soul. Though his 
mind remained clear and unimpaired, his 
physical condition allowed him to do but 
litte other work. The last article he wrote 
Was sent to us some weeks ago, and will 
be published soon. 

Dr, Whedon had passed his seventy- 
seventh year by nearly three months. For 








many years his health was failing, and he 
was long cut off from social enjoyment 
by bodily affliction. He was in the pastor- 
ate but a short time; but he was for some 
time a professor in Middletown University, 
and subsequently in Michigan University. 
In his death the Church has host one of her 
truest, noblest sons. 


——_ 


AN INDIAN STATE. 


Senator Incas, of Kansas, who, with 
other members of the special committee 
appointed by Congress to investigate the 
condition of the Indiars in this country, 
recently visited the Indian Territory, says 
that the committee found the Indians in that 
territory in the best condition possible. 
“They are prosperous, law-abiding, and 
happy. There is nota single pauper 
among them, and many of the Indians, on 
the other hand, are really wealthy.” As to 
the future of these Indians, he adds: 

“T think they will work out their own future, 
if left to themselves. The Indians of the terri- 
tory are in favor of forming an Indian state, to 
be admitted as a member of the Union. They 
say they would willingly receive the Indians 
from other parts of the country, and do all in 
their power to help them along.” 





Here are two ideas, both of which are 
important. One of these ideas relates to 
the formation of a state in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, in which all the tribes now residing 
should become members and citizens of 
one body politic, under a Republican form 
of government, thus giving up their tribal 
character, andin which should be incorpor- 
ated Indians from other parts of the coun- 
try as rapidly as such a change could be 
made. There is no doubt that the land 
embraced in this territory is large enough 
for this purpose. Indeed, it could con- 
veniently accommodate ten times as many 
Indians as now exist in the whole country. 
Nor can there be any doubt that such a 
unification, consolidation and organization, 
if consummated, would be adapted to pre- 
serve the Indian race as a distinct people 
in the United States, and also promote 
their general civilization. There are 
difficulties to be overcome in securing this 
result, which could be met only by time 
and persistent effort. Though the Indians 
are one race, they are divided into numer- 
ous petty tribes, speak different languages, 
and are widely scattered in the United 
States, and many of them are still in the 
savage state. If brought together in one 
territory, they would not at first make a 
homogeneous community; and it would 
require time to assimilate them and edu- 
cate them upto the standard of orderly 
self-government. These difficulties would 
be much less in respect to the tribes already 
in the Indian Territory, since they have 
advanced very considerably in civilization 
and the urt of self-government, and would 
undoubtedly, in the first instance, constitute 
the Indian state. 

The other idea relates to the admission 
of such a state as a member of the Union. 
This would be the natural and proper re. 
sult if such a state were formed. It would 
come intu the Union upon the same terms, 
with the same rights, and under the same 
limitations of power as any other state of 
the Union. The fact that it was an Indian 
state would make no difference with it in 
these respects. Its local government would 
be Republican, and it would be entitled to 
be represented by two senators in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and by at least 
one representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Indians would have to 
become citizens of the Urited States by 
the process of naturalization. They would 
be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several states; and 
so the citizens of other states would be 
entitled to the same in the Indian state. 
Such a state would, in a word, be undistin- 
guishable from any other state, with the sin- 
gle exception that its population would, for 
the most part, be composed of Indians. The 
white people could not be excluded there- 
from, any more than the citizens of such a 
state could be excluded from the other states. 
There would be no such thing as any 
special class of Indian rights or Indian dis- 
abilities, since all this would be superseded 
by a common citizenship, both state and 
national. 

We do not know that these ideas in re- 
spect to the Indians of this country are 





ever to berealized. Perhaps they will be, 
and perhaps not. Time alone can settle, 
the question. It gives us pleasure to think 
that they may become facts in the future. 
The Indians for the past two centuries 
have certainly had a very hard time of it 
in their intercourse with white people, The 
whites have taken possession of their 
lands and driven them from their homes. 
The history of the intercourse is one of nu- 
merous barbarities and wrongs. And if, 
at length, the time shall come when an In- 
dian state shall be organized, and admitted 
as a member of the Union, on the basis of 
a common citizenship, with its resulting 
rights and responsibilities, then those who 
are living in that day wil] have abundant 
occasion to hail it as xn exhibition of jus- 
tice to a long injured race. Something like 
this must occur or the Indian race must at 
last become extinct on this soil. It can- 
not, in its present condition, permanently 
resist the causes of its final destruction. 


-—— 
> 


DEAD PROFESSORS. 


TneEre have been dead professors in the 
Church of God in all ages, as well as in the 
Church at Sardis, where there were many 
who had ‘‘aname to live, and were dead.” 
The Scriptures abound in syggestions 
and teachings with reference to this class. 
Our Lord told of the branches in him which 
bore no fruit, but were dead; ofthe barren 
fig tree, upon which three years of patient 
labor and culture were expended without 
avail. The tares in the field of wheat teach 
the same lesson. The plant which ‘“‘my 
Heavenly Father hath not planted,” is an- 
other case. The foolish virgins are also in 
point. James tells us of those who bave 
‘* faith without works,” which faith is a 
‘dead faith”; and it follows that the pro- 
fessor with a dead faith is a dead professor. 
Paul, in his letter to Timothy, cites some 
women who ‘live in pleasure,” and de- 
clared them to be dead.while they lived. 
These citations from the Scriptures might 
be multiplied; but surely these are enough 
to convince us that dead profession is not 
an unheard cf thing ia the living Church. 
The conditions or characteristics of our 
age are such as to make dead profession 
easy. Wealth, worldliness and pleasure- 
seeking are rife on every hand; and there 
is much of them in the Church. It is not, 
of course, our province to judge another 
man’s servant, except in so far forth as one 
may do so upon the warrant of that Scrip- 
ture which teaches us that we may judge 
men by their fruits. That, by this rule, 
even charitably applied, there are many 
dead professors in our churches, we think 
few would think of denying. 

Should our Lord come in person to the 
pulpit from which our readers or ourselves 
are wont to receive instruction, and himself 
declare that, among our number, there were 
many who hud aname to live, but were dead, 
there would be some heart-searching going 
on among the living members; for we doubt 
whether the dead ones would take the words 
to themselves. But the passage in which 
these solemn words about dead professors 
occurs implies that there is a kind of death 
which is relative; for the Master warns such 
to repent, lest he come as a thief and take 
them unawares. Supposing, however, that 
this word is addressed to us, will it not be 
well for us to say, with our hearts opened 
toward him, ‘‘ Lord, isit 1?” nor rest until 
we are assured that the designation does 
not belong tous. We can think of nothing 
more terrible than to have a name to live, 
and yet be dead; professing a hope of eter- 
nal life, and perbaps indulging it, only to 
be cut off, and cast into the fire as fruitless, 
dead and withered branches. 

Apart from the dreadful fate which 
awaits the dead professor, there are serious 
consequences attending the Church and 
the world by reason of their presence in the 
Church. And this is especially so if the 
deadness is partially covered by a leafy pro- 
fession. In the first place, they are cumber- 
ers of the ground, occupying a place and 
privileges which otbers might have, They 
absorb a great portion of the strength of the 
Church’s life. This may not appear to be so 
at first thought; but it undoubtedly is so. 
If it is needful to prune even those branches 
that are fruit-bearing, that there may be more 
fruit, and less wasted energy of life, how 
much more is it to cut off the branch which 











sucks the sap of the vine, bears no fruit, 


and is a useless absorber of life? Every one 

who knows anything about farm life knows 

that a good farmer cuts away, every year, 

not only the dead branches which appear 

in the fruit trees, but all those fruitless 

branches which are called suckers or the 

mere surperfluous growth of wood; for 
every branch which bears no fruit hinders 

the fruit-bearing power of the bearing 
branches. Certain it is that the dead pro- 
fessors in the churches hinder the fruitful- 
ness of the Church to a mournful and dis- 
tressing extent. They are a body of death 
about the living members, which it is im- 
possible to shake off. They create an in- 
ertia which the living members are not able 
to overcome. Who has notnoticed the de- 
pressing and disastrous effects produced by 
the great inert mass of dead professors, in 
those times when the living members are 
seeking to revive the drooping life of a 
church? How discouraging it is to pas- 
tor and living members to come, week after 
week, to prayer meeting, and meet a hand- 
ful of members, when three or four times 
the number present are at home or out in 
the world seeking pleasure. They area 
millstone about the neck of the Church, 
and well nigh drown it in the sea of dis- 
couragement., They are, moreover, a disfig- 
urement to the Church. Who has not been 
pained by seeing a lot of dead branches in 
a living tree, and longed to mouat into it 
and cut them away? Again, they discredit 
religion, both by their false testimony, as 
well as by the fact that they make it diffi- 
cult for the world to understand why a 
church, with several hundred members, has 
so little spiritual power in the community 
does so litcdle spiritual work and produces 
80 little spiritual fruit. Their presence in 
the Sunday morning congregation is a de- 
ceitandasham. They appear to be wor- 
shipers, but they are so only in pretense 
and in form. Like the modern artificial 
flowers, they have color, but no fragrance ; 
form, but no life. A near inspection shows 
that they are but shams. Beautiful they 
may be, but they are of no account what- 
ever. They are the work of man and not of 
God. 

There are several things, in view of the 
vast number of dead professors in the 
churches, which it seems to us is impera- 
tively necessary to bedone. First, a stead- 
fast effort to strengthen the things which 
remain. That is, that the spiritual members 
of the church draw yet more closely to- 
gether and present themeelves in yet more 
complete consecration to God and his work. 
Second, that this condition of dead form- 
alism shall be dealt with lovingly but vigor- 
ously from the pulpit and by every living 
member, seeking to reclaim and restore the 
dead, or seemingly dead. Third, if these 
two measures fail, then begin a thorough 
work of purging the churches of dead pro- 
fessora. Clear the church roll and the 
church of the cumberers. It is not meet 
that the church should longer be made an 
asylum for dead professors of religion, who 
discourage and weaken the energies of the 
living, give forth a false testimony, and in 
every practical way discredit Christianity. 
‘*Tf a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat”; and we would add, if a man will not 
have life and bear fruit, remove him from 
among the living and pluck him up out of 
the vineyard of the Lord. Where and in 
what church will this good work begin? 


Enitorial Botes. 


Connecticut’s Governor Harrison, by his in- 
dependent and admirable appointment of Mr. 
Arthur T. Hadiey as Labor Commissioner in the 
state, has put the Commission on a high non- 
partisan footing, where the largest gmount of 
actual hard work and good public service may 
be expected from it; but he has by the same act 
thrown the party managers into confusion and 
brought himself into strained relations which, 
in a small way, resemble President Cleveland's. 
The offense is the same, and the complaint of 
the Republican organs bears a wonderful similar- 
ity to the outcries of the ordinary disappointed 
Tammany politicians. Their craft is in danger, 
and the man they made Governor cares more 
tor the good of the Siate than the good of the 
party. The only relief in this report, as it comes 
from Conneeticut, is that the people seem to feel 
as the Governor does, and leave the politicians 
to grumble alone. Their distress and confusion 
are a new proof of the debased condition end 
mental darkness of the ordinary party manager, 
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Republican or Democratic. As to Mr. Hadley, he 
can be safely left to take care of himself. At 
the worst, he fares no harder than Mr. Wright 
did, for a while, in Massachusetts. He is excep- 
tionally endowed and equipped, honest, ener- 
getic, able, and sure to get to the bottom of the 
subject and to commc:.d himself to the working 
people as soon as they have time to find him out. 
He represents the new kind of public officer, 
which is now comirg forward in the country, 
and over whose rise politicians of the old style 
will always continue their volleys of vitupera- 
tion aslong as any of them remain to re- 
mind us what fools we once were to listen to 
their clamor, __ 


Tue Mormon Church is still without visible 
leaders. For several months not a man of any 
note has appeared in public assemblier, and the 
teaching of the tabernacles is of a lame and in- 
fennor sort, Taylor and Cannon remain in close 
concealment, lest the law of the land deal with 
them according to their deserts. Apostle Wood- 
ruff is said to be secure behind the bolts of St. 
George's Temple, and the devout are regaled 
with the cock andjbull story, that, the other day, 
when the marshals were near and likely to lay 
hands on him, by miraculous power the holy 
man suddenly became invisible and intangible as 
to his body, and #o escaped. How long these 
emulators of the patriarchs can abide in caves 
and dens, or tarry in lands foreign, remains to 
be seen, One of the first to flee, A. Miner, a 
quasi lawyer, lately wearied of his journeyings, 
returned to Zion between two days, took lodg- 
ings with his *‘ Second,” and there was caught, 
Meantime, the good work of prosecuting polyga. 
mists goes bravely on. In Idaho, seven were sent 
to prison in a single week, while the Utah peniten- 
tiary contains saints enough to form a branch 
church, and among them, one Lucy Deveraux, 
with a babe of eight months, committed for 
contempt because refusing to answer certain 
questions pertaining to her marital relations 
with one Newsom, Though a few remain re- 
calcitrant before the Court, it is becoming 
quite the fashion to plead guilty. Every 
now and then the officers succeed in bag- 
ging some large game, and any day the news 
may go forth that some of the magnates have 
been run down, 

Tuere is wanting full and accurate informa- 
tion on which to base a deliberate opinion as to 
the terms of the arrangement between England 
and Russia ; but there is no doubt that the difficul- 
ties concerning Afghan territory are in process of 
settlement. It is supposed that England gives 
up considerable territory in addition to Penjdeh, 
and that Zulfikar is to be ceded by Russia to 
the Ameer. Precisely where the new line 
is to be drawn, the public does not know; 
but it is reasonably certain that the most fertile 
portions of the frontier fall within the Russian 
lines, The character of the boundary will be 
quite as important in deciding whether the 
new treaty is likely to bea permanent one as 
the conditions on which the negotiations are 
based, If Ruseia wants pretexts for addi- 
tional territory after the settlement has been 
agreed upon, the Sariikhs will furnish them if 
there is good pasture to be found on the Afghan 
side. Bir Peter Lumsdem, the British Com- 
missioner, is talking very freely about the course 
of his Government, for which he evidently has 
great contempt. He does not like the idea of 
backing down in the face of Russian aggression, 
and thinks peace will be of short duration, 
Mr. Gladstone, however, has at least postponed 
the evil day, and he may be able to finish his 
Premiership in peace. We do not suppose he 
will, in any event, remain in office long after 
the end of the coming Parliamentary elections, 





Tue “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” has 
received iis first commentury from the hands of 
representatives of the extreme critical Tiibingen 
school. Prof, G. Volkmar, of Zurich, one of the 
half dozen disciples of the formerly so powerful 
school of Baur, has published a transiation of the 
pamphlet, with notes. Upon the basis of a state- 
ment in the last partof the Didache, he endeav- 
ors to prove that it is a document written on 
the occasion of the insurrection of the Jewish 
pseudo-Messiah Bar-Cochba, which was sup- 
pressed in 185A. D. The rest of the contents 
are also thought to point to the persecution of the 
Christian congregation by Bar Cochba, and the 
whole is to be regarded as a ‘statement of 
Christian doctrine at the time of Bar- 
Cochba.” The book was then probably written 
about 1944.D. Probably the best feature in 
this new discussion is the fact that even such a 
determined critic as Volkmar, who, with his con- 
Sreres, puts the Gospel of Jobn at the end of 
the second century, cannot make the date of the 
Teaching” any later than the year 134 A. D. 





Taz London Law Times, referring to ex-Pres- 
ident Arthur, says: 

“The American journals announce that Mr. Ar- 
thur, the late President of the United States, has 
resumed ‘his law practice with his old firm,’ and 
give interesting details as to the furniture of his 
office, which is stated to be of mahogany, with cherry 





trimmings.’ Litigants across the Atlantic may be 
congratulated on the opportunity thas afforded of 
obtaining for six and eight pence (or the American 
equivalent) the opinion of the late Chief Magistrate 
of one of the greatest Statea in the world, and the 
taxing officers of the American courts will find pe- 
culjarly fascinatmg employment in cutting down 
bills of costs of an ex-President.” 

It is true, we believe, that Mr. Arthur, being a 
very respectable lawyer before he beeame Vice- 
President aad then President of the United 
States, and withal not being so far advanced in 
life as to be disqualified for the duties of his 
profession, has r 1 the practice of law ; and 
itis just as true that the effort of the Law 
Times to be facetious and witty over the fact is 
a stupid failure, There is nothing in it discred- 
itable to an ex-President, or incompatible with 
the high office he had filied. Ex Presidents are 
simply private citizens in this country. We did 
not before know that American courts had any 
** taxing officers,” whose special business it is to 
cut down *‘ bills of costs” ; and we presume that 
ex-President Arthur, in the practice of his pro- 
fession, will encounter no particular inconve- 
nience on this score. We have no doubt that 
he and his clients will be on very good terms, 
and that the latter will find him to be a sound 
and safe legal adviser, not at all damaged by the 
fact that he has been the “ Chief Magistrate of 
one of the greatest States in the world.” 








Tue following letter from Bishop Coxe ex- 
plains itself : 

BUFFALO, June 4th, 1885, 
To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir: My rule w generally not to 
take notice of mistakes about my sayings or doings. 
It is generally poor business for any one to do other- 
wise ; for nobody is of much consequence to others 
in ‘his busy world, But, our gocd brother Pente- 
cost, in his article on the * Congress of Churches,” 
(INDEPENDENT, May 28th) has so diametrically mis- 
stated my position as to make me inconsistent with 
myself in my effort to banish all comparisons of 
denominations from our thoughts while deliberating 
as fellow Christians, He says: “ Bishop Coxe was 
grieved to hear Dr. Peck speak slightingly of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” etc. Tne reverse 
was thefact. I said, emphatically, that “ J¢ gave me 
no concern to hear my own Church spoken of a¢ 
litle.” On that concession my remarks were 
pivoted! instanced St. Paul as glorying in being 
‘less than the least.” WhatI did say was that, “ I 
was grieved to find such comparisons introduced’; 
because I thought all ideas of who should be greatest 
unworthy of the place and of the object of our meet- 
ing. On this ground I objected to the name “ Con- 
greas of Churches,” which, | supposed, had sug- 
gested such comparisons, As fellow-Christians we 
could all meet on equal terms, and forget all but 
our brotherly relations, 

I regard this explanation as important to questions 
now discussed, and, hence, venture to aska place 
for it in your pages, A, CLEVELAND Coxe. 





Last Sunday afternoon a “ hoodlum” of this 
city drew his pistol, and began firing intoa 
group of quiet Chinamen, killing one and wound- 
ing two others, one of whom will probably die. 
The act was, without the least provocation, one 
of wanton wickedness, The assassin was but 
twenty years of age, which is a reminder of the 
fact that many of the most dangerous class in 
our city are hardly more than boys. It is not 
necessary to add that he was drunk ; for whisky 
drinking is both cause and effect of an evil 
nature, It does not speak very well for our 
civilization that an irresponsible rowdy should 
be allowed to go about the streets with a loaded 
pistol in his pocket. Probably this young ruffian 
will be hanged ; but the conditions out of which 
he grew will raise up many others of his class. 
It is not the exclusion of the honest Chinese, 
but the extirpation of the hoodlums, that is 
needed in our cities. 





We have received the following from Mr. 
Oliver Johnson : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I have greatly enjoyed the ** Hymn Notes” of Pro- 
fessor Bird, filled as they are with valuable informa- 
tion concerning hymns and their authors. To my 
great surprise, I see that, in his latest contribution, 
the Professor has embalmed among the writers of 
sacred verse the name of the late Kev. Richard 
Furman, of Charleston, 8. C. The name of this 
Baptist divine has long beeu familiar to me, but I 
never suspected that he had any claims to such a 
distinction. He is associated in my mind with the 
declaration mace by him, in a letter to the Governor 
of South Carolina, in 1883—viz.; ** The right of hold- 
ing slaves is clearly established in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, both by precept and example”; and also with 
the following advertisement of his legal representa- 
tive, published shortly after his death : 

‘On the first Monday of Feb next, will be 
a up at public auction, before tne Court-louse, the 

ollowing _ rty, belonging to the estate of the 


. Dr. Furmau—viz.: A plantation, or tract 
of — oD and in the Wateree mp. A tract of 


the fir raw of fine on tne waters of Black 
River. lot of land in the town of Camden. A 
hid: miscellaneous character, chiefly theo- 


logical. Twenty-seven Negroes, some of them very 
prime. Two mules, one horse, and an old wagon.” 
(See James G. Birney’s “The American Churches 
the Bulwarks of American Slavery.” p. 66.) 

As a further illustration of practices once common 

at the South and tolerated at the North, but now, 
happily, forbidden by law, let me refer the reader to 
the same page of Mr, Birney’s pamphiet for an 
advertisement in which the “ Negro slaves, Charles, 
Peggy, Antonnett, Davy, Semtember, Maria, Jenny 





and Isaac,” were offered for sale by the sheriff, “to 
satisfy a mortage in favor of the directors of the 
Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Conditions cash.” 

How incredible these things must seem to the 
generation now on the stage! Butthey illustrate a 
time of darkness and degeneracy when slavery was 
thought to be compatible with piety. 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 





Dr. Guxn, of the College of Medicine and 
Surgery, of this city, in his epeech, last week, be- 
fore Governor Hill, made a very serious charge 
against Senator Coggeshall, of Oneida County, 
declaring that the Senator said to him that he 
must have five hundred dollars as the consider- 
ation for reporting favorably upon a bill in 
which Dr. Gunn was strongly interested, with 
the guaranty of an additional thousand dollars 
if the bill became a law. The Doctor has since 
added an explicit affidavit, in which he details 
the circumstances of time and place of his in- 
terview with the Senator, and says that he men- 
tioned the interview to two other persons, and 
wrote a letter to the Senator declining to comply 
with his terms. Senator Coggeshall, in his 
statement, admits the interview, both as to time 
and place, but emphatically denies what Dr. 
Gann says in regard to its character. Nothing 
of the kind, he says, occurred either in form or 
substauce, or was even intimated. As Dr. 
Gunn states the matter, the two were alone 
when the dishonorable proposition was made 
to him; and hevce the question whether 
it was made at all is one of veracity between 
these gentlemen. One or the other is evidently 
a deliberate liar, since it is impossible to sup- 
pose either honestly mistaken as to the substance 
of the interview. Who is the liar? Senator 
Coggeehall owes it to himself, to bis constitu- 
ente, and to the interests of good morals, not to 
leave this question in doubt so far as it is possi- 
ble to avoid it, but to take such steps as will 
throw light upon it. He is either wholly unfit 
to be a Senator, or a basely slandered man. 
Which is it? 





Tue law of Congress, providing for the reduc- 
tion of the rate on letter postage from three 
cents to two cents, went into operation on the 
lst of October, 1883. It was supposed, of course, 
that this change would involve some decrease of 
the revenue from this source ; but the decrease 
for the first year turns out to be less than was 
anticipated, Many more letters have passed 
through the mails than would otherwise have 
been sent; and the people, in consequence of 
the reduction, have sent the two-cent letter 
where, in many instances, they would otherwise 
have sent the one-cent postal card. All the loss 
in revenue by the reduction of letter postage will 
in the end be more than made up by the increase 
in the number of letters sent, as the natural 
consequence of the reduction, without anything 
like a proportionate increase in the expense of 
carrying these letters; and the same result 
would ensue if the postal rate for letters were 
reduced to one cent, as we have no doubt it will 
be in the end. The one-cent rate is the 
final point to which the Government will at last 
come, without any ultimate loss of revenue, and 
with great advantage to the people. Cheap post- 
age best serves the public interest, and thisis an 
abundant reason why it should be adopted. 
Congress improved our postal system at the last 
session by providing, inthe act of March 3d, 
1885, which goes into effect on and after the 
Ist of next July, that the unit of weight for 
single letters shall be one ounce, instead of half 
an ounce, as has hitherto been the case. ‘Thisis 
the unit adopted in the postal system of Great 
Britain, where it has been found best to serve 
the convenience of the general public ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that the same will be the 
result in this country. 





THE new law in Tennessee, which forbids any 
person to teach the doctrines « f polygamy, or to 
induce another to embrace these doctrines, or to 
emigrate for the purpose of practicing polygamy, 
has been in operation for about a month; and 
already three Mormon elders, who were preach- 
ing and teaching as missionaries in that state, 
have been arrested for violating its provisions 
We understand that they intend to test the ques 
tion of its constitutionality, und are clearly of 
the opinion that they ought to do so. We have 
no sympathy with Mormonism as a doctrine 
believing it to be a gross, religious imposture 
cunningly palmed off upon ignorant persons by 
an artful priesthood; and we hold in utter 
abomination the practice of polygamy, and have 
urged the Government of the United States to 
prosecute and punish it as a crime in all places 
in which it has jurisdiction for this purpose. 
And yet, at the same time, we find it impossible 
to accept the Tennessee plan as just and right 
for dealing with those who are merely teachers 
of polygamous doctrines. It seems to us a plain 
and palpable violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this country in respect to the right of 
free discussion. We would just as soon pass a 
law making it a penal offense for any person to 
preach the doctrines of atheism, or incuce other 
persons to accept these doctrines, or to preach 


The right of free discussion may have its inci- 
dental evils; but when this right is not so ex- 
ercised as to invade private rights, as in the 
case of slander, the better way—indeed, the only 
safe way —is to leave free discussion to supply the 
necessary cure for these evils. This is better 
than the Tennessee law, 





Iris not many years since the professions! ex- 


perts were smitten with the charms of “emo- 


tional insanity” as a plea of defense in murder 
trials. Indeed, this sort of insanity amounted 
to almost a “craze” among the doctors; and 
many aman, on their testimony, escaped the 
gallows who, under the rule of the common law, 
would have been hanged. We recollect a case of 
acquittal in which the jury found the accused to 
be sane just before the killing, and sane imme- 
diately after it, but, at the moment of the fatal 


shooting, the subject of an insane impulse 


which rendered him irresponsible. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in the review of a murder 
trial in which the insanity plea was set up, bad 
occasion recently to express its opinion on this 
subject. The doctrine of the court is that no 
**mere moral obliquity of perception,” no moral 


or emotional insanity, so-called, can cancel the 
l-gal responsibility of the actor, unless it be of 


a character absolutely to *‘ subjugate the intel- 


lect, control the will, and render it impossible to 


do otherwise than yield.” This is simply another 
mode of saying that, if the person who causes 
the death of another knows what he is doing, 
and knows the natural effect of what he does, 
and also knows it to be wrong and contrary to 
law, and, with this knowledge, intends to do the 
act, he is legally responsible as a murderer, no 
matter whether he has a perfectly sound mind 
in all respects or not, and no matter about the 
so-called emotional or moral insanity which may 
have existed at the time of the action. This ac- 
cords with the common-sense of mankind in 
judging of human action; and no other view 
can be taken without a perversion of tru:h and 
the most serious peril to society. We regard it 
as fortunate that the plea of emotional insanity 
in murder cases is getting ont of vogue with 
courts of justice. They refuse to recognize it 
as a sound plea, and charge juries accordingly. 
Were it admissible, lawyers, in the absence of 
other means of defense, would make every mur- 
der a case of emotional or moral insanity. 

A NEw judge, O. W. Powers, has just appeared 
in Utah, an appointee of President Cleveland in 
place of Emerson resigned. Being a Democrat, 
the Mormons expected great things from him in 
the shape of decisions favorable to them to neu- 
tralize the action of Judges Zane and Boreman, 
from whom they have nothing to hope. The 
attempt was made by the Church papers to cap- 
ture him with honeyed words, and one unctuous 
editor prophesied that he would prove a 
friend indeed, But, lo! no sooner was he fairly 
seated upon the bench than he began to 
out-Herod Herod, and his thumb bids 
fair to be thicker than Zane’s loins. 
Almost his first act was to instruct the grand 
jury to look into the case of the Ogden Herald 
(Mormon), which charged the Federal officials 
with corruption and combination to de- 
fraud ; and soon after, in a case of application 
for naturalization papers, he questioned the 
petitioner sbarply concerning his practice and 
purposes as touching plural marriage, intimat- 
ing broadly that none but monogamists in the- 
ory and practice need apply; since only they 
could honestly promise to obey the laws. And so 
‘* persecution” has broken out in a new spot. 
And thus, also, it comes to pass that every change 
is for the worse, and it would be stranye, in- 
deed, if, ere long, hope deferred did not make the 
Latter-day heart sick. 





....-Even more contemptible than the courre 
of The Tribune toward Mr. Cleveland has been 
The Sun’s attitude of bitter opposition toward 
Mr. Hayes because the legally constituted Elec- 
toral College made him the legal President of 
the United States. The shameless stuff that has 
been written, in ridicule of his conscientious 
principles, reflects far more upon the journal 
printing it than upon Mr. Hayes. It rankles 
his enemies to the bone to see that the ex-Presi- 
dent prefers, in modest retirement, to devote 
himself to farming and such social questions as 
prison reform and Negro education, rather than 
to live the life of a political huckster and par- 
tisan wire-puller. The most serious charge 
that malignity has been able to bring against 
Mr. Hayes, is that he is true to his temperance 
principles, as shown by the recent sale by him, 
at less than its market value, of certain of his 
property, because he would not countenance the 
liquor business conducted on the premises, 50 
tar as to receive rent from the proprietors of the 
saloon. To what depths is our tw.-cent jour- 
nalism sinking? 

...-One of the grounds of the proposal to give 
a half holiday to employés on Saturday is that 
it will neutralize the argument for opening 
libraries and museums on Sunday for the bene- 
fit of clerks who have no other opportunity to 
visit them. The Zvening Post regrets to see 





any system of generally acknowledged error. 


Christian men oppose the Sunday opening of 
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museums and libraries, because such narrowness 
will prejudice workingmen against them. The 
Post adds : 

“This we hold to be a real misfortune, because 

there is no more useful, self-sacrificing, and public- 
spirited class in the community, We are largely 
indebted to it for nearly everything the city pos- 
sesses in the way of libraries and museums, as well 
as other good things.” 
But workingmen ought not to insist on enjoying 
the fruits of these benefac‘ions on their own 
terms. Those who endow such institutions 
ought to have some voice in the management, 
particularly in a case involving conscientious 
scruples. 


.- The Riel rebellion collapsed, so far as the 
half-breeds were concerned, with the capture of 
their leader. But the Indians who had been 
induced to take up arms against the Dominion 
Government could not so soon abandon the 
war-path for the paths of peace Under the 
leadership of Big Bear, they have kept up a 
desultory warfare, and have been usually re- 
pulsed in the skirmishes with General Middle- 
ton’s force ; but they have succeeded in captur- 
ing several whites, men and women, whom they 
now. hold, if, indeed, they have not been massa- 
cred, Big Bear emphatically refuses to come to 
any terms, and General Middleton is employing 
his energies to crush him. In the meantime, 
the problem as to the disposition of Riel remains 
unsolved. If he can prove bis alleged American 
citizenship, he will be free of the charge of 
treason, and can be treated only as any ordinary 
prisoner of war would be. 


. It requires a considerably more sanguine 
nature now to predict the ultimate adoption of 
the German revised Bible than it did some 
mouths ago, The friends of the Revision are 
naturally on the defensive, and have become 
more so through the attacks from right and left, 
The more liberally inclined but judicious men, 
like the Tibingen Kautzsch, charge the com- 
mission with not having carried out consist- 
ently and harmuniously the principles of the Re- 
vision ; Lagarde rejects with scorn the Revision, 
and claims that it is not even made in g90d Ger- 
man; while on the conservative side Professors 
Luthardt and Kliefoth have published a second 
protest against its adoption, and similar senti- 
ments find expression in abundance at confer- 
ences in papers, pamphlets, etc. The interest 
in the work seems as general ag, and is certain- 
ly deeper than the interest taken by America and 
England in the English Revision. 


. The Springfield Republican blames a 
certain minister, to whose house, on a recent 
Sunday, a couple came to be married. The 
young man having taken part ina game of 
ball while waiting for the minister, the latter 
lectured him severely for playing ball on Sun- 
day, and refused to officiate, ‘‘disaffecting the 
young woman so that she declined to seek a 
more accommodating minister.” But if the 
young lady knew so little of her affianced, and 
could be thus “ disaffected,” it is certainly bet- 
ter that she was not married. It is one duty of 
a minister, before sanctioningja marriage, to ob- 
tain evidence that the couple know their own 
minds aud cach other, and are acting with the 
deliberation aud intelligent conviction which is 
demanded in so serious a matter. 


..The Twentieth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, embodies incident- 
ally a history of temperance movements the 
past year. It calls attention to the fact that the 
present year may be regarded as a centenary of 
the temperance reform in this country, dating 
from the issue in 1785, by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
of Philadelphia, of his essay on “The Effects of 
Ardent Spirits on the Human Mind and Body.” 
As other social and political questions are de- 
cided and left behind, the temperance question 
must receive an increased attention iu social 
life and in political movements. The Church 
and the State, the press and the school, have 
their duties in this connection, and there should 
be an advance all along the line. 


...-Minister Phelps, as we felt sure he would, 
has made a very favorable impression in England. 
Being the successor of sucha man as Mr. Lowell, 
his first appearances in public have naturally 
been trying ordeals. But the English press 
gives him the credit of having passed through 
them most satisfactorily. The Times asys that 
he spoke at the Lord Mayor’s banquet to the 
judges with a grace of diction and an elevation 
of tone that proved him fitted to fill Mr. 
Lowell’s place, as well socially as officially. It 
must be very disappointing to many a lusty 
Democrat, of Celtic ancestry, that our minister 
at the Court of St. James did not find in the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet a golden opportunity for 
twisting the British lion's tail. 


--..We learn from the London Tablet (Roman 
Catholic), that a Pastoral Letter, signed by the 
Metropolitans and Bishopsof Austria, has been 
read by their command in all the churches of 
the Empire, exhorting the electors to support 
such and such candidates in the elections now 
taking place. “We address to you,” says 
the Pastoral, ‘‘a two-fold exhortation. First, 
make use of your rights as electors, Secondly, 


“ 


use these rights for a good purpose.” As the 
Roman Church claims to be everywhere the 
same, the Catholic hierarwhy of this country must 
not blame those who suspect them of being 
capable of taking part in politics, if they have 
not occasionally done so already, on certain oc- 
casions and in quiet ways, 


.. The Hebrew Journal thivks that the rea- 
son why no Jew was invited to assist in the work 
of revising the Old Testament was because 
the revisers ‘feared the effect of Jewish 
learning upon doctrinal Christianity.” The 
English revisers did have the assistance of 
a member of the Jewish race, Dr. Gins- 
burg, and, besides, the revisers represent as 
good Hebrew scholarship as the Jewish race 
can offer, perhaps better. There was no ques- 
tion of fear ; at best it was a question of expedi- 
ency. The scholarship of the revisers is to be 
trusted fully, and their honesty as well. 


.- The Galveston News thus defines ‘‘ offen- 
sive partisanship” ; 

‘Offensive partisanship may be qualified in two 
ways—what is offensive to the other party and what 
is offensive to decent public sentiment in view of 
the purposes of the office, and in consideration of 
the fact that no man can serve two masters—his 
party boss and his country. What is offensive to 
opposite partisans purely as such need not matter, 
What is offensive to common American sense and 
decency matters so much that it is cause for re- 
moval unjess the incumbents can back themsel es 
up with aciear statutory title,and thus hold the 
fort against utility and decency ina public sense,” 


.-Does “offensive partisanship” mean the 
same thing when applied to a Democratic official 
whom President Cleveland has just appointed, 
that it does when applied to a Republican 
official whom the President has removed for this 
reason? If so, then the President should ask 
Postmaster Judd, of Chicago, and several other 
Democrats receatly appointed by him at once to 
vacate their offices. If it does not mean the 
same thing in both cases, then itis a sham and 
a pretense which the President cannot afford to 
practice, and which all candid people cannot 
fail to see in its true light. 


.. The Bishop of Hereford, in Eugland, enters 
a protest against the confirmation of young 
children. This practice has been favored by 
those who look upon confirmation as a sacra- 
ment, to the benefitof which personal faith is 
not necessary. The Rock says: ‘‘ The only log- 
ical position for such persons to take is to argue 
for confirmation immediately after baptism.” 
The Bishop’s protest reminds one of Tertullian’s 
condemnation of the baptism of children in his 
day, which, some say, was the baptism not of in- 
fants, but of young boys and girls, 


..On the first of June, an excellent law, 
passed at the last session of the Connecticut 
legislature, took effect throughout that state. 
It provides for the imposition of a fine of fifty 
doliars or less, or imprisonment for three 
months or less, or both, on persons selling or 
keeping for sale publications devoted to crim- 
inal news or stories of crime. Itis said that 
the law has aJready had the effect of purifying 
the news stands. Connecticut has set an ex- 
ample that the other states should hasten to fol- 
low. 


.-There are in the Indian Territory about 
seventy-five post-offices, and in some cases 
Indians have been appointed as postmasters. 
Attorney-General Garland, however, maintains 
that so long as an Indian retains his tribal 
relation, be cannot be appointed as a post- 
master, since, while in this relation, he is not a 
citizen of the United States, and cannot take 
the necessary oath of office. The argument 
seems a sound one, 


.. It is a littie awkward for the revisers to 
find that their statement, in the preface to the 
Revised Old Testament—“It is well known 
‘its’ does not occur in the Bible of 1611,” is not 
well grounded. A sharp critic has found 
the little word in Leviticus, xxv, 5,—* That 
which groweth of its own accord,” etc. It 
seems to have escaped the sharp eye of both 
Cruden and Young. But how could the revisers 
have overlooked it? 


....-Governor Hill, of this state, has signed the 
bill that provides for the punishment of those 
careless builders, who, by failing to furnish se- 
cure scaffoldings, ladders, end other necessary 
contrivances for the safety of their workmen 
while at work, imperil their lives. The purpose 
of the law is good, as it is designed to prevent 
those accidents which are so often due simply to 
the wanton carelessness of builders, 


.-The friends of Senator Mahone are said 
to be calculating strongly upon what the Senate 
will do in defeating the removals and appoint- 
ments made by the President in Virginia. If the 
President does nothing worse than to rid the 
country of a gang of Mahone repudiators in 
Virginia, we think the Senate will do well not to 
interfere with his action by refusing to confirm 
his appointments. 


..The liturgical moyement finds some sup- 
porters in the Established Church of Scotland. 





In a recent mecting of the Glasgow Presbytery 


one-third of the members voted for a permissive 
partial liturgy. They were aided rather than. 
hindered by one of their opponents, who “ turned 
the presbytery intoa bear garden,” and in his 
bitterness of opposition set the proprieties of 
debate at defiance, 

.-.»The horse-races last week at Brighton 
Beach were decidedly not a suceess, as but few 
persons were in attendance ; and the reason as- 
signed for the non-attendance is the fact that 
there was no pool-selling there, because the 
gamblers were afraid of the law, If horse- 
racing should get out of fashion for this reason, 
no harm would be done to the general commu- 
nity. 

....The persecuted Poles, being kicked hither 
and thither by the Prussian and Russian govern- 
ments, and practically outraged by each, are 
turning to this country asa land in which they 
may enjoy the common rights of humanity. Let 
them come. We have here as yet no anti-Polish 
law, and ought to be ashamed of the law against 
Chinamen. 


..It is very unfortunate that the Calcutta 
Mission scandal has not been finally settled. The 
agitation of it does great harm. But it is not 
expected that the Assembly (of the Scottish Kirk) 
will vindicate the author of the scandal. The 
report of the Commission to the Assembly is 
understood to be against him. 


..Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, seems to be 
in dead earnest in his purpose to clean out the 
gamblers in that city. It would be a good thing 
if Mayor Grace, of this city, and the mayors of 
all the cities in the Union would imitate his ex- 
ample. 





READING NOTICES. 


SoorHina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried. friend 
and always proves true. 
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a large, elegant, well-ordered hotel, and is the yearly 
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HOW TO © TRAVEL. 


Especially at this time of the year, when so many 
persons are sbout toleave the cities for a short trip 
nto the country, and after deciding that some )ae or 
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THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 

We have often called the attention of our readers 
to the advantages offered toloan money at the West 
at a greater rate of interest than can be had at home. 
Weare firmly of the opinion that by dealing with loan 
agente of integrity, and exercising the care one should 
use in making investments, safety can be secured 
with an increase of income. The Equitable Mort- 
gage Company, of Kansas City, Mo., organized six 
years ago, has a combined capital and surplus of 
$325,000, and transacte its business upon what seems 
to us practically as safe a plan asis possible. They 
make their loans, taking First Mortgages, bearing 
seven per cent. interest net, upon improved prop- 
erty at not exceeding one-third of its actual cash 
value, and they guarantee to buyers of these Mort- 
gages the payment of principal and interest. Savings 
banks, trust compantes, insurance companies; 
and individuals throughout the Eastern States 
are large purchasers, Readers of THe INDEPEN- 
DENT will do well to write the Company, either at 
Kansas City, Mo,, or the Eastern Office, Nos. 185 and 
137 Broadway, New York, for circulars and full in- 
formation, Its officers are H. P. Stimson, President; 
Charles N. Fowler, Vice-President; John C. Avery, 
Secretary; H. P. Churchill, Treasurer, and E. E 
Parker, Auditor. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MAY'S WEW UDEAL LAMP 


NEVER GETs HOT. 
No glassware, odor or smoke. 


Burns ordinary a Oil, like but 
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Agents Wanted, 


The Roller Lamp Burner Co., 
6 Barclay St., New York. 


TO PIANOFORTE PLAYERS: 
THE BROTHERHOOD 


“TECHNICON.” 


Pronouncep by leading musicians as the most 
novel and perfect appliance for developing the details 
of the hand for the necessities of Piano playing ever 

rought before the musical +f 


WHAT — . 8. B. MILLS BAYS: 


otherwise. 
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Chociessenlli d te free on Applicati 


J, BROTHERHOOD, 


Inventor and Patentee, 


Address: 6 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, 


| WEBER 











PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GENERAL GRANT, 


in Fine Steel Engraving 





A. H. RITCHIE. 
16x19 inches. 


Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Moen) 
Cail K ¥ 


Summer Underwear Department. 


A fine selection of Gauze Merino, Cash- 
mere, Lisle Thread and Balbriggan. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Silk Gauze Vests and 
Drawers. 

LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 

Lace—Embroidered and open worked— 
also in colors to match Street and Evening 
Costumes. 

HALF HOSE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Plain and striped Lisle Thread and Bal- 
briggan. 


Proadevay KH 19th ot. 





Ronit 
Constable Aa Co 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


We have made a general reduction in 
prices for the balance of our stock in Im- 
ported and our own Manufactured Cos- 
tumes, Suits, Evening Toilets, Tuailor- 
made Cloth Traveling Suits, Jackewe, Wraps, 
etc, Also, a large variety of Mohair and 
Pongee Silk Traveling Ulsters and Wraps. 


Proadwvay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
SENATOR SHERMAN ON SILVER. 





Senator SaeeMan, of Ohio, in his recent 
visit to San Francisco, was tendered a pub- 
lic reception by the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, tie Board of Trade, and 
the Manufacturers’ Association. He made 
a speech on the occasion, and in that 
speech referred as follows to the silver 
question : 

“We want a certain adjustment between silver 
and gold, that both these metals may be coined 
free, that they may be deposited in the United 
States Treasury in exchange for money certifi- 
cates, and both be so adjusted that they may 
travel all over the world, equal to each other in 
every land. To accomplish this, silver must be 
purchased, coined and paid out at market rates, 
or received on deposit at market rates, and paper 
money issued for it. This will give a bi-metal- 
lic money, good not only in San Francisco, but 
in New York, London, and all other parts of the 
world.” 

Yes, this is just what ‘‘ we,” the bi- 
metallists, want, or think we want, and 
what the silver law of 1878 does not 
give, and what the United States Gov- 
erpment, acting by itself, cannot give, and 
what there is no present prospect that the 
great commercial nations of the earth will 
unite together in order to give, and what 
never did exist in all parts of the world, 
and, we add, what never will exist as a 
universal fact. The relations, as to value, 
between gold and silver, were never so 
firmly established as to make the bi-metallic 
theory, ata fixed ratio of value, a permanent 
fact of practice in any country, and we do 
not believe that they ever will be. Sure 
are we that our stupid silver law, with its 
eighty-five-cent silver dollar, is not con- 
tributing to the production of this result. 
The other nations of the earth are looking 
on with half-concealed smiles, and seem 
quite willing that we should play the fool 
with ourselves; but they have hitherto 
shown no disposition to join us in the folly, 
and it is not likely that they will ever do 
so. Gold, for many good reasons, is, and is 
destined to be, the world’s standard of 





value; and this means that silver must take 
the position of a subordinate and auxiliary 
currency. 


THE SCOTT EMBEZZLEMENT. 


Tue sensation, last week, in bank circles 
in this city was the embezzlement of $160,- 
610,42 of the funds of the Manhattan Bank- 
ing Company by Scott, the paying-teller of 
the bank, whose failure to make his ap- 
pearance at the proper time led first to sur- 
prise, then to suspicion, and then to an 
investigation of his accounts, disclosing the 
fact that he had stolen this amount of its 
funds. The President of the bank promptly 
took the public into his confidence, and in 
a card stated the facts just as they were, 
showing that the loss would in no way 
affect the solvency of the bank; and in this 
course he did exactly the wise thing. 

It appears that Scott has been in the ser- 
vice of the bank for about twenty years, 
and that he has hitherto been regarded as 
in every way reliable and entitled to the 
fullest confidence. The directors last 
February made a detailed and thorough 
investigation of the bank’s affairs, and then 
found all things right. The embezzlement 
of Scott was commenced and completed 
since this investigation, and must, as the 
President thinks, have occurred within 
comparatively a short time. It was con- 
cealed by an overstatement of the amount 
of gold in the bank, and was discovered 
only by an actual count of the gold. The 
embezzler stole notes, and overstated the 
gold, and thus for the time being concealed 
his work. 

It does not appear, we are glad to say, 
that there was any omission or carelessness 
on the part of the directors or the higher 
bank officers ia the discharge of their duties. 
In many cases of defalcation, the facts have 
shown culpable negligence on the part of 
those who manage and control bank affairs; 
yet no such negligence appears to have ex- 
isted in this case. There was no known rea- 
son for suspecting Scott,and the investigation 
of the bank by the directors had been recently 
made. The truth is that there is no possi- 
ble way of so conducting the banking busi- 
ness as absolutely to provide against the dis- 
honesty of the paying-teller. Such a bank 
officer is needed, and the duties he has to 
perform give him the opportunity to steal, 
and then to conceal the theft for at least a 
sbort time. This may not be a pleasant 
fact to contemplate; yet the fact, with its 
hazards, is incidental to the business, and 
the only remedy for it is the greatest care 
in the selection of bank-tellers, and the ut- 
most watchfulness of their general deport- 
ment, supplemented by frequent bank ex- 
aminations at uuexpected periods. 

It is not positively known, at this writ- 
ing, whither Scott has fled; but the pre- 
sumption is that he has gone to join Eno 
in Canada, where he will be safe as against 
any process for hisextradition. This case, 
like that of Eno, shows the urgent necessi- 
ty for a new extradition treaty with Great 
Britain that will place lurceny and embez- 
zlement in the list of extradition crimes. 
The practical interests of both countries 
will be best served by a new treaty of wider 
scope than the present one as to extradit- 
able offenses; and it is justly a matter of 
surprise that such a treaty has not long since 
been made. 











THE TREASURY STATEMENT. 

Sroretary Mannino’s financial statement 
for the month of May shows a net reduc- 
tion of the debt of the United States 
during the month of May to the 
amount of $3,850,883. It also shows 
that, on the morning of the first of 
June, the aggregate amount of gold held 
in the Treasury, including coin and bul- 
lion, was $244,363,548; that, against this 
gold reserve, there were $142,924,360 of 
gold certificates, of which the Treasury 
held $14,371,850, thus leaving a gold bal- 
ance of $115,810,583, or $15,810,533 in ex- 
cess of the $100,000,000 in gold, held as 
a special fund for the redemption of legal- 
tender notes whenever presented for pay- 
sent. It is very plain, upon this showing, 
that the Treasury isin no condition to jus- 
tify a call for the redemption of bonds; and 
as we presume, none will be made for some 
time to come, 

The silver dollars and silver bullion held 
in the Treasury on the Ist of June 





amounted to $166,342,998, against which 
there were $140,660,776 in silver certifi- 
cates, with $35.575,590 in the Treasury, 
thus showing a net silver balance of $61,- 
257,812. 

The comparative receipts and expendi- 
tures in 1884 and 1885 for the month of 
May were as follows: 





BECEIPTS. 
1684, 1885. 
IED, connces snctercensenpoege 1 982 14,312,778 
Internal revenue.........+....+« eit iounes berry 
Miscellaneous. ........cee.see+++ 1,718,875 2,085,701 
eet se "$30,371,893 28,709,186 
EXPENDITURES. 
IR esisce- snvcnccvacocecase 1 1, 
Ponatona LO6e ddlnesesevcseteeasone ree ba RY 
Be ncenccscescebe eppcenestem 2,560,206 2,244,909 
er convsnccngecsancessnse 826,580,068 823,597,524 


The first ten moatus of the current fiscal 
year show a falling off in the receipts of 
the Government to the amount of $25,801,- 
000, and an increase in its expenditures to 
the amount of $17,835,000; and this makes 
a difference to the Treasury of nearly $44,- 
000,000. The decrease in customs revenue 
was about $14,000,000, and about $9,000,- 
000 in internal revenue dues, the larger 
part of the latter decrease being on dis- 
tilled liquors. It is very obvious that the 
Treasury of the United States is not rich 
enough to keep on spending not less than 
$2,000,000 each month in the purchase 
of silver bullion for coinage into useless 
silver dollars. This sort of financial non- 
sense has already gone too far, and ought 
speedily to come to an end. 





REPUDIATING GEORGIA. 


Tux agents of the State of Georgia are 
now in the market of the Northern States, 
inviting capitalists to vest their money in 
the new five per cent. bonds issued by that 
state to the amount of $3,500,000. The 
state isrich, and every year growing richer, 
and hence, abundantly able to pay both 
principal and interest. The loan would be 
at once grabbed at as a first-class invest- 
ment, if it were not for one circumstance. 
Capitalists, savings banks, and other mon- 
eyed institutions cannot forget that Georgia, 
some years ago, after pledging her public 
faith by guaranteeing the bonds of a certain 
railroad company, and being indemnified by 
the company for so doing, repudiated that 
faith by a constitutional amendment, and 
that this act of repudiation remains un- 
corrected to this day. ‘ihe unpaid holders 
of $8,000,000 of repudiated bonds look 
with just suspicion upon the new loan, and 
are not likely to trust the faith of Georgia 
a second time. Others, who had the good 
fortune not to be bitten by her bad faith, 
naturally have the same suspicion. It is 
not at all ye that such a state of feel- 
ing should exist among investors. They 
have no fancy for lending money to repu- 
diating states. 

The savings bank law of this state pro- 
vides that savings banks may invest their 
money in the stocks or bonds of any state 
that has not, within ten years previously to 
making such investment by these banks, 
defaulted in the payment of any part of the 
principal or interest of its debt. Superin- 
tendent Hepburn, in 1882, held that this 
statute excluded the savings banks of this 
state from making any investments in the 
bends of the State of Georgia, and that ‘a 
state once in default is always in default 
until relieved by the payment of the de- 
faulted debt.” This was a just ruling at 
the time, and it is as good to-day as when 
originally made. Georgia is still in default 
in the payment of her debt; and for this 
reason the savings of this state have no 
right to touch her five per cent. bonds. 
The law says that, owing to the past con- 
duct of the state, these bonds are not goud 
bonds for savings banks to buy, and there 
can be no doubt as to the wisdom of such a 
provision. 

The simple truth is that a state tainted 
with the vice of repudiation has a bad 
character in the markets of the world, and 
that, in order to be trusted, she must re- 
pent and then bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Georgia has done neither, but 
continues in the category of a persistent 
swindler. This is a good reason why her 
bonds should find a poor market in this 
country and in every other country. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FivanNolat matters were never in a more 
uusatisfactory condition than at the pres- 
ent time; not from the need of funds, as the 
supply is much more than the demand re- 
quires; but the lack of confidence that is 
manifested by capitalists, and the general 
feeling of mistrust that prevails with re- 
spect to commercial interests, has had a 
dampening effect upon the spirit of enter- 
prise, which has resulted in the accumy- 








lation of money in the vaults of our 


moneyed institutions to the immense 
amounts reported. There are many 
ways in which these accumulations 


could be used, and would be used, if 
confidence could be infused into the 
existing situation. But there seems to 
be an abnormal sensitiveness and fear to 
take any risk; and so the business oppor- 
tunities, which, on the average, yield fair 
returns, notwithstanding the depression 
which exists, have to lay dormant for the 
lack of nerve on the part of those who have 
money. How long is this to last is a 
question that many are very desirous to have 
answered, though the responses are not of 
favorable character. There is no good, sound 
reason for the deep-seated distrust that pre- 
vails in regard to the future, and a mistake 
is made in prolonging the existence of such 
a feeling, as much harm may result there- 
from. The rates for loans are without quo- 
table change. There appears to have been 
no change in the relations of supply and de- 
mand, money continuing to accumulate at 
this center, and the dfficulty being to find 
employment for a tithe of the offerings 
available. Good borrowers have no diffi- 
culty in supplying their requirements, and 
call loans have been readily available at 1 
@14 per cent., while in London the rate in 
open market is $@} percent. Commer- 
cial paper is without quotable change, the 
supply continuing moderate and readily 
placed at current rates. The best indorsed 
bills are taken at 35@4 per cent. discount, 
ard good, single named paper at 44@6. 

Srock Marxet.—The stock market has 
reflected a quiet temper, and the opera- 
tions have partaken of akind of lassitude 
which dulls even the professional operator, 
and weakens values. The whole tendency 
of affairs seems to be influenced by any 
unreasonable report that may be started 
and every rumor is not without its influence 
to dampen the ardor of the more sanguine. 
The dealings of the week have been 
confined to afew of the favorite specula- 
tive stocks, though a little more life was 
put into the business; but the fluctuations 
were confined to a limit of three per cent. 
Taking the week as a whole, it has pre- 
sented greater opportunities for profits on 
short turnsthan for some time past. There 
is nothing in the situation as yet to indi- 
cate that it will be anything more than a 
brokers’ market for some time to come; 
but it promises to be sufficiently active to 
make cautious and conservative specula- 
tion profitable and safe, if conducted in 
view of the probability that the unfavor- 
able conditions have been for the most 
part fully discounted in the current prices 
for stocks, and that the next decided and 
continued drift of the market, when it 
comes, will be in the direction of higher 
prices. 

Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 























Bid, Asked, Bil, Asked. 
OTTER. 00000 200 0 — |Mechanics’....... tt 
American Kx.. .119 Mercantile. ...... 1a ho 
Butch's & Drov’s.150 — |Merchants’....... i300 
Broadway...... _ x... & — 
Obage ......-.000+ ws = ier Ct....0. ... 148 165 
Commerce. ......- = ech’s& trad're lig 120 
Corr EF: ge. 160 166 |Metropolitan.... 10 25 
Uhemica)..... = assau..... lou 
Centra) Nat’) 193g 1123¢' New York....... — 
Dontipental inth National 1123 
C ee 155 
East Ri a 
vi — 
dev th td — 
First N avo 
Fourth Nation’). 1134 117 
al Avenue. -- - 
German Amer’n. WO — 
Jatim........... loo = 
Germania......... 600 CO 
EE pcoceceee m6 0CO 
Greenwich........ wo OC 
Hanover.........- wo — 
fmeve & Tradis..24 255 - 
ESS yee 1 =- 
Leather #°.'168 — |Unit'd States Nat.i25 130 
Manhattan........1386 — 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been strong through the 
week, with a considerable increase in the 
volume of transactions, both on the calls 
at the Exchange and in the offices of the 
dealers, and an advance in the quotations 



































for all the issues. The following were the 
closing quotations : 

beet sa Ty Witla Si 
een hy ules tie 
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% tai, coup: 133% 133 urrency te, "9.13436 — 





Rartr0ap Bonps were moderately active 
and firm. Erie 2d Consols rose 4, to 47, 
and West Shore ists }, to 82}. East Ten- 
nessee Consols advanced 3, 47}, and de- 
clined to 464. Denver and Rio Grande ists 
rose to 100} and reacted to 100}. Long Is- 





land 5s rose 4, to 107}; Metropolitan 1sts 4, 
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to 1114; New York Elevated 1sts }, to 121}; 
Northwest New Debentures 3, to 973, and 
San Francisco (Class B) $, to 98. Atlantic 
and Pacific 1sts fell off 3, to 73; Kansas and 
Texas General 6s }, to 72. Nickle Plate 
1sts #, to 684, and Union Pacific ists 4, to 
1153. Inthe afternoon Morris and Essex 
1sts touched 144, an advance of 3} per cent. 
Morris and Essex Consol Gold 7s sold at 
25. Lake Shore Coupon ists sold at 180. 
New York Central Coupon ists 136}, New 
York Lack. and Western ists at 1224, and 
St. Paul and Sioux City 1sts at 119}. St. 
Paul Terminals rose to93}, Northwest New 
Debentures to 973, Nickle Plate 1sts to 69. 
Erie Consol 2ds to 46%, and West Shore 
Ists to 32}. 

Bank Sratrement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week,for the first time in several weeks 
showed a decrease in the reserve. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $8,161,700, an increase in specie 
of $98,600, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$167,200, an increase in deposits of $2,730,- 
400, and a decrease in circulation of 
$247,600. The surplus reserve was de- 
creased by $751,200, and is now $60,017,- 
725. The following table gives figures in 
detail : 











Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York. .$10,163,000 $3,566,000 $1,190,000 $11,680,000 
Manh'n Co. 8,312,000 1,968,000 488.000 8.756.000 
Merchants’. 6,627,500 2,850,400 2,340,900 9,302,200 
Mechanics’: 8,934,000 3,184,000 1,250,000 9,633,000 
Union.,..... 8,895,300 680,100 208,100 8,120,200 
America, 9,059,400 6,808,100 986,300 11,759,60 
Phenix..... 2,680,000 464,000 196,800 2,350,000 
Discsccccs 6,839,700 10,721,400 1,874,000 — 1,661,000 
Tradesm’n's 1,961,500 $27,800 144,500 1,851,500 
Fulton...... 1,060,900 1,151,600 161,000 1,691,100 
Chemical... 15,156,000 9,661,300 1,009,100 21,702,900 
Mer, Exch.. 2,551,700 707,900 398,80 2,701,600 
Gallatin..... 5,189,900 803,600 571,600 3,596,500 
Btch& Dro. 1,638,800 424,200 284,400 1,887,600 
M’cha.&Tra. 1,180,000 67,000 201,000 1,328,000 
Greenwich... 1,003,000 107,300 157,800 1,023,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,838,400 697,600 284,10 2,548,200 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,103,200 317,200 87,300 1,187,100 
St’teof N.Y. 2,879.60 1,496,400 376,400 8,985,000 
Am. Ex...... 12,335,000 6,048,000 2.047,000 14,657,000 
Commerce.. 18,060,400 10,491,300 2,526,500 22,438,400 
Broadway.. 5,926,000 1,108,300 499,200 4,520,800 
Mercantile... 6,026,200 2,083,500 487,100 7,146,100 
Pacific...... 2,206,200 861.500 578,500 2,944,500 
Republic.... 5,878,100 1,756,100 432,800 5,864,900 
Chatham.... 3,634,000 743,400 885,800 8,960,000 
People’s..... 1,452,£00 126,400 160,400 1,658,500 
N. America. 3,639,200 642,800 418,800 8,913,800 
Hanover.... 7,317,100 4,738,600 588,300 10,931,600 
Irving...... 2,485,500 899, LOU 412,700 +=. 2,993,000 
Citizenr’... 2,385,900 531,900 782,500 8,231,100 
Nassau..... 2,293,500 566,500 170,500 2,827,500 
Market.,.... 3,082,600 428,400 184,700 2,500,800 
St. Nicholas 1,683,000 354,400 122,300 1,558,206 
Shoe & Lea. 2,795,000 847,000 272,000 8,278,000 
Corn Excn. 56,037,000 664,200 214,000 4,237,600 
Continent’). 4,083,000 ‘1,849,290 $35,590 6,074,300 
Oriental.... 1,874,800 19),990 383.C00 1,877,800 
Imp. & Tra. 18,021,400 7,230,000 977,100 28,221,400 
| ib,566,000 4,896,590 2,586,200 22,462,400 
North River 1,607,0w 106,000 199,000 1,872,000 
East River.. 1,086,300 191,90 145, 1u0 947,200 
Fourth Nat. 13,588.100 5,635,500 1,402,200 16,797,700 
Central Nat. 7,575,000 2,693,000 539.000 9,276 ,.v00 
Second Nat. 2,429,000 917,0u0 886,U00 3,404,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,748,600 1,136,700 899,700 6,270,800 
First Nat’l.. 14,949,900 5,045,900 1,947,600- 18,108,900 
Third Nat.. 4.025.490 789,308 562.800 4,250,400 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,130,100 298,800 258,000 1,200,800 
Bowery..... 2,058.300 461).200 103,000 2,197 ,v00 
N.Y.County  1,821.400 290,100 501.500 2.620.400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,595,200 673,200 173.200 2.574.600 
Chase...... . 2,902,000 1,173,100 229,600 4,109,000 
Fifth Ave.. 2,761.700 821.100 857,200 8,259,410 
GermanEx. 1,901,000 150.000 9.000 2,007,800 
Germania... 1.826.500 80,800 = 219,900 3,290.20 

AL 3. Nati , 2,508,600 868.200 49,400 2,763 
1 n N’l = 1,576,000 705,700 We ie | 

sree Nat 1,206.70 6.900 } 261, 
Fift Sr 31,900 900 
Bk Metrop. 8,149,100 894,100 7,600 615,590 
West Side.. 1,385,200 57,200 612,500 820,800 
‘Total.. - 66.01, 200 8114,600, 100 $36,471,200 — — 

Ine. Dee, 
898, I 

geenpacnne pi weskndinu i ie, ee 885 74 


877.505 40 
May 2th.... *18,074,172 Fd 


do. do, 
Balances for the week ending 
do. do. do. June 6th.... 27,876,341 


* Five days, 

Forrign Excuaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
chauge market has been a little more active. 
A reduction of 4 cent on the pound was 
made in the posted rates for sterling on 
Tuesday; and on Thursday the rate for de- 
mand bills was further reduced 3} cent. 
On Saturday the posted rates were $4.87 
for 60-day bills and $4.88@4.88} for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at 
$4.86@$4.864 for banker's bills, $4.87@ 
$4.87 for demand, $4.873@$4.87} for 
cable transfers, $4. $4.844 for com- 
mercial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.183@5.184 for 60-day 
bills on 5.164@5.15§ for checks; Reich- 
marks at 95} for long and 953 @954 
for short sight, and Guilders at for 
long and 40§ for short. 

Divipenp.—The Chicago and Northwest- 
-emn Railway Company will pay a dividend 
-Of two per cent. on the preferred stock, 

and three and a half per cent. on the 
£0mmon stock, June 27th, at their office 
An this city. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
8 and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U. 6. BONDS. 


AL ILLINOIS FINANOIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Ill. ‘ 








BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, ry aja France, 


OOMMEROCIAL and TRA ‘A VELERS' OREDITS. 





Per annum, firat mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN: 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BULLDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


_ PIERCE STEEN Zee Ovmmtectonce 


THOR. 1. JAMES. President. 
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in Firat e 
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capttal 9 950,000 @ loss. Os i da be Gy oan for 
sale. Send for Circ 
DAKOTA NVEOTaSENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 





Cc 7 

and Trust Bevin Bank, cord, NH: ; Rev, W. M. 

Blackburn, D. President ‘niversiiy North ‘Dakots, 
Grand Forks; Rev. H.G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
10 per Cent. 


REAL L ESTATE LOANS! 
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up vast 
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D.D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
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nition Book SI¥LAN. Jr, Cashier cl | 


National Bank. KR. H. Porter, Cashi 
e N.H. Guo. A VapualD Treas- 
urer Loan and Trust 8 Gavi Bank, Co N. H, 
GEO. pt oaye tol Seria fe Ba 
tol, N. H. Lg Merchan 
HipaM Dewino, F Ker, Pty Wall Street, New ‘York. 
A pampbiet, full 
tion. De- 


throtehout thee country, ‘wong 0 on app 
Oo. E. FULLER, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 











A. S, HATCH & CO. 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York stock Exchange beugkst and seld on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought andsold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allewed on balances. 
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FARM MORTGAGE CO 


aaa ban KANSAS. 
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THN 0 Per Cent, Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 16 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt ef drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank. Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 
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|? ad BD Oe was unanimously elected 


E, E. GEDNEY, Cashier, 


DIVIDEND. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RalILw, ¥ we} 
PANY, 62 WALL St., New Yoru, June 4 
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Orrick OF THE Boarp or Dirzor 
AMERICAN ExPR ComPaics 
New York, hie. 


TEE. AGUND, QF DINECTORS. ie Comey 


Tate ae a 
of June to the 2d day of July ners. PERE of tl 





SEVEN PER CENT. — 
rarmCy+T) ARAN TEED as 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


SS25,000 OO. 


REFERENCES. 


ANK 
1 Ben 
ryrat National Ba er Tock, City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 


Moghanig Sertnge Hane Mashey ya 


Cut this out; you may not see it again, 


Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor. 6th and Delaware e Mts.» Kansas City. Me. 








SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, 500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, ane 
A panies, Corporations and’ Bh és of 
panies, porations and pe at pent: an 


ke, Beilwa 
Fuatantess the MRaite’ of of persons holding 


LYMAN } BRIGGS, Vice-President, 


elegraph and Tel Com- 
? tions of 


BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 


ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF INDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 


OF INDEMNITY POR C 


IETY, ETC. 
UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL, INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PI.AIN 
TI FF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., ETC. 





THE !NDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
Tow prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘ana attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, 26x40.’. 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by A ‘Eh 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . - 1500 

EX-PRESIDENT U.S8. GRANT. "Bize, 16x90 . - 10 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


WORWO, 000s corccccrersreerencvsessorsverssseses 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x30... soseee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90.......... ..... 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
CEP RUE, DURID, .occcceseteseseacceeccpeodeambene & 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEX.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages.. 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed ‘to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage Eee osee 83 OO 
38 (9 mos.) (postage free, 2 25 
86 Mz (6 mos.) 

17 © (4 mos.) 

13 (8 mos.), 

4a ved (1 month), 

2 ” (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one nxw subscriber, in 

one remittance. . 5 
One subscription with ‘two | NEW subscribers, ‘in 


ONE FEMILLANCE, .........ccceeeececeees oecceeees +» 700 
One subscription three years..,..........0-5 ses 706 
One subscription with three nzw subscribers, 

SOUND BI cases. cncinsececsoesenmtnes 8 560 
One subscription four years... .........cceeccsee 8 50 
One subscription with four yzw subscribers, in 

One remittance,...........ss.006 Sovecece Sovcgesoce 10 00 
One subscription five years... seveeeeeess OOD 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,*. Payment of 62.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ea” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGierrrep Lzrrzrn. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against Josses by mail, and al] Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested tu do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 


the money in advance. 
uel Fubeer pt one. mh a sways 


acre a ake t abel on ay 
Oo Retesbalon as tas So fa ast 


Raia fees f : pouty 
remi to WwW su ori] ne are 4 b: 
ier when's portage stam er the mle 
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e receipt wil Eh, 

‘oar 2 te in te anive cana ~ 
and edverfisemente rege 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Oruenr first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in ao 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring an. 
such will find it to their advantage to send their hee 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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Commercial 


SILVER CERTIFICATES AND CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES. 





Sitver certificates, directed by the silver 
law of 1878 to be issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the deposit of a cor- 
responding amount of silver dollars, are by 
this law made “receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues,” with the pro- 
vision that, ‘‘ when so received, they may 
be reissued.” These certificates are, hence, 
as good as gold for the payment of cus- 
toms duties, although they are redeemable 
only in silver dollars. With the increase 
in the amount of these dollars coined there 
has been a steady increase in the amount 
of these certificates issued, and aijso an in- 
crease in the amount of silver certificates 
used for the payment of customs duties. 
During the month of last April, 41.3 per 
cent. of the customs duties collected at 
this port were paid in silver certificates, 
against 34.5 per cent. in the previous 
March, and 32.3 per cent. in February. 

It is very obvious that the practical 
working of the silver law is increasingly to 
substitute the use of silver certificates for 
gold in the payment of customs duties, 
and by so much to diminish the gold re- 
ceipts of the Treasury from this source. 
The Government, onthe one hand, receives 
less gold for customs duties by the whole 
amount of silver certiticates received for 
the same purpose; and, onthe other hand, 
it has to pay out gold for the whole amount 
of silver purchased for the coinage of silver 
dollars. It loses gold in both directions— 
in the one by decreased gold receipts, and 
in the other, by increased gold expendi- 
tures. This is the reason why the propor- 
tion of silver in the Treasury, as compared 
with that of gold, is constantly increasing. 
Such a result is the natural tendency of the 
silver law, and must continue to be so as 
long as the law shall remain in force. 

The end at last, unless the silver law is 
seasonably repealed, must be that silver 
will become the principal part of the mone- 
tary reserve of the Government; and then 
the Government will be compelled to pay 
out silver in its ordinary disbursements, 
whether its creditors like it or not. It will 
do so because it will have nothing else in 
an adequate amount with which to meet 
its liabilities. And when the Government 
gets into this position, then silver will be- 
come practically the standard of value, 
and gold will be virtually demonetized, and 
largely emigrate to other countries. This 
is just what is before the American people, 
unless Congress shall avert the result by 
seasonably repealing the silver law. 





DRY GOODS. 

No new features have been developed in 
the‘market for dry goods during the past 
week, and the promise for any immediate 
improvement is very meager. Trade has 
been somewhat dull, owing to the observ- 
ance of the holiday which has intervened 
since our last report, as well as there being 
no elasticity in the demand for seasonable 
goods, notwithstanding the prices are so 
low and the margin of profits confined to 
so small a limit. This fact does not seem 
to be a sufficient inducement to buyers to 
depart from the conservative methods that 
have so long governed their transactions. 
Consequently they confine all their pur- 
chases to the wants of the immediate necds 
of the consumer. A fair business was 





done, however, in staple cotton goods; but 
concessions were made in order to encour- 
age the sales. Fall goods met with some 
attention from early buyers, but transac- 
tions were chiefly confined to placing 
orders for all-wool and worsted dress goods, 
cotton flannels, hosiery, knit underwear, 





e te., for future delivery, and business in 
this respect was only moderate in the ag- 
gregate amount. There was a steady move- 
ment in clothing woolens on account of 
former transactions, large shipments hav- 
ing been made in this connection by com- 
mission houses in this city. It was a quiet 
week in jobbing circles as regards sales to 
buyers on the spot; but there was a con- 
tinuous demand for small reassortments of 
staple and department goods, through the 
medium of mail and telegraphic orders, by 
which means a fair distribution was made 
to interior retailers. 

Corron Goops.—Throughout the week 
there was a moderate business in certain 
makes of bleached goods; but brown and 
colored cottons ruled quiet, and cotton 
flannels were in irregular demand. Wide 
sheetings were in light request by package 
buyers, und corset jeans and sateens con- 
tinued sluggish. White goods were in 
steady but moderate demand, and there 
was more inquiry for special styles of table 
damasks and damask table cloths. The 
jobbiog trade was light and irregular; but 
a fair order demand was reported in some 
quarters, 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, and 
though prices are nominally unchanged st 
84c. less 1 per cent. for 64x64s and 2c. less 
1 per cent. fur 56x60s, some sales of 64x64s 
have been made by outside parties at 3 
1-16c. cash, and some instances have been 
reported at one per cent. less. 

Prints continue quiet in agents’ hands, 
the demand by personal selection and 
through the medium of orders having been 
almost wholly for small parcels of the new- 
est and most tasteful light fancies, narrow- 
fold sateens, ‘ linen-finish " and chambray 
styles, and shirtings. A fair package busi- 
ness in sbirtings, ‘‘ off style” fancies, 
‘* seconds,” etc., was reported by a few of 
the large jobbers, but the piece distribu- 
tion was only moderate. 

Gincuams AND Woven Wasn Fasrios 
ruled quiet in commission circles, but a 
fair business was done in both regular 
goods and ‘* job lots” by the principal job- 
bers. Stocks of dress ginghams have been 
pretty well cleaned up by agents, and the 
most popular staple checks are in meager 
supply and generally firm at current quota- 
tions. 

D ress Goops.—There was a very light 
demand for Spring and Summer dress 
fabrics at firat hands; but some fair orders 
for all-wool suitings and sackings were 
placed for the Fall trade, and a few pretty 
good orders for Fall worsteds, plaids, etc., 
were booked by the representatives of com- 
mission houses on the road. Staple 
worsteds adapted to the present season 
ruled very quiet, but a moderate distribu- 
tion of nuns’ veilings, albatross, cashmeres, 
lace checks, etc., was made by agents and 
leading jobbers. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods was without interest, though a fair 
business has been accomplished; still the 
apparent activity is not justified by current 
negotiations, as the move now in progress 
is occasioned by previous orders. Few 
buyers of any importance have been on the 
market, and dealings on the basis of per- 
sonal selection have almost ceased, the 
business of the department being done by 
mail for small reassortments. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Quietness prevailed in the foreign goods 
department of the trade, business being 
dull and languid, according to precedent, 
at this season of the year. Summer spe- 
cialties of all kinds were in relatively good 
demand and constituted the bulk of the 
business transacted, whether on the spot or 
by correspondence. Bargain buyers were 
again inquiring for job lots of dress fabrics, 
hosiery and miscellaneous goods, and a 
considerable business took place of this 
kind, enabling wholesale houses to get rid 
of a good amount of stock. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 


1886. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1 +194,943 $1,588,567 
Thrown on the market.. . 1,104, 51€ 1,849,922 
Since Jan, ist. 
Entered at the port.......... 42,278,528 69,881,469 
Thrown on the market....... 44,869,183 51,100,082 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpaY EvEwina, June &th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


DRESS GOODS 
MENT. 


We have received this week 
the final shipment, for the 
Summer season, of Foreign 
Dress Goods. These invoices 
include the later productions 
of the French looms. Eta- 
mine Cloth in the new lock- 
mesh, Burlaps Netting, with 
Plush and Velvet Lines, in 
subdued and Oriental Ef- 
fects. These goods have been 
placed on our Novelty Coun- 
ter at prices that will effect 
their immediate sale. China 
Silks, 24 inches wide, $1.00 
per yard; light and dark col- 
ors in the small designs so 
much in favor. 


DEPART- 





Broadway and 1ith St. 


ADAMS& (CO. 


SIXTH AVE., Cor. 





22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 35 CENTS, 














ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plain 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS; 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 


ADAmS & o. 
ATEN ISL 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and7 JobnStreet, New York. 
BRANCH [Sa ieee near 29th §' Bt., New Youx. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 
EMBROIDERED 


ROBES. 


00 WHITE EMBROIDERED ROBES at $2.75, $3, 
g3.00, $3.75, B4 es 5. to 
£0 piers FANCY & — si JACQUARD PLAIDS, 
LIGHT Sot bn 5 at 19 
sv pieces GILBERT’ 3 i °ALL- WOOL JACQUARD 


CLOTHS. 5we. ; or th 
3 cases BLA LE-WIDTH NUNS’ VEIL- 


DO 
Ess, WARRANTED ALL PURE WOOL, 29¢.; worth 


OSLACK Ssoums  SiDte LACE BUNTINGS, ALL- 
WOOL, 25c. ; wo 


SUMMER 


HATS 


For Excursions, 
Seaside, 
Mountains. 
NATURAL SWISS RUSTIC; ALSO 
ROUGH-AND-READY HATS AND BON. 9c. 
NETS, IN ALL SHAPES............0.0000. EACH. 





NETS, IN WHILE, BLACK, AND COL’ ( 

ORS, THAT HAVE BEEN $1.48 AND) 

Di winntsescnnwadacecenscncscgsnedhapenpesses EACH, 
MERDLE, BRAIDS, LOOP, PEARL, amp MACKI- 


Cc 
ha get - AND BONNETS, ALL’ COLOKS AND 


SMALL B BONNETS, IN gaucr STRAW AND TIN- 
SEL BRAIDS, AT 29c. EACH. 


TRIMMED. 


ROUGH- AND. SEADY HATS, TRIMMED MULL 


9c. EAC 
MISSES' Wiltt, “RUSTIC, BRAID, * TOW 
TALK.” TRIMMEL, ALL COLORS, CHENILLE, 


TIPPED WITH GILT, 49. 
THE NEW RUSTIC HATS, WHITE,) 
NATURAL SWISS CHIP, FACED! | 20 
WITH LACE, FULLY tee ° 
FANCY ECRU AND NAVY BLUE COMBINATION 
MACKINAW EXCURSION HAT. FACED WLTHORL 
ENTAL LACE, TRIMMED, MULL, LACE AND GILT 
 FLAR™'NG HATS, FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


LARGE 
AND SEASIDE, IN EANTERN BRALDS, FACED ORI. 
Pins 1.50" LACE, TRIMMED, MULL, LACE, AND 


Fashion Magi Magazine, 
SUMMER NUMBER NOW READY. 


Sample copies, lhc. Subscription, ic. per annum. 

Contains, in eddition to choice literary matter, an 
Tliustrated C atalogue of the goods in our 62 depart- 
ments, with the lowest New York prices, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 3114 to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


VERY FINE MILAN HATS AND BON. | 40c. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, ATL $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALL OF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, 

$24.99, $28.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITUH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND ——- | cre rere NOW 


RH, MACY & C0. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


STRAW GOODS 


NOW OFFEREO AT LOW PRICES. 


CHOICE LINE 


Wraps and Costumes. 





Our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue being Exhausted, we will en- 
deavor to furnish information re- 
garding our immense stock of 
goods, with samples of the same 
when requested, with our usual 
promptness. All names furnished 
early will be placed on our lists for 
Catalogues of our Fall and Winter 
Goods, 


H. O'NEILL & €O,, 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in 
of finish, completeness of appoin magate 
socnny It is beautifully located 


wi amp 
ar the principal springs, hotels and Park. 
ground n TURKISH RU SHI AN and ¢ mes Baths. 
Open a)l the year, and Tiaody patroni: 


MANHANSET HOUSE 





elegance 
nd’ nelect 





-n addreny N. LSON, Proprietor. 
“ The saan Wirth ‘Ave. and nad St., New York. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPEN FROM MAY TO OOTOBEK. 


This favorite Resort has been placed in excellent 
condition, It has ever convenience and comfort for 
the accommodation of families and transient guests. 
House modern and first-class. Address, 


W. H. McCAFFREY, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Opens about June Sth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
am convenient to all the springs and places of inter- 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Complete in all its Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 284. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 























A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


Weekly Market Beview. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
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FISH. 
George’s Cod (new tl. .€ 400 @ 4 50 
Grunt Ben cOod 8m Be 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ -- 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ + 10 00 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ + 8300@ 38 50 
Ne Gack cbicccccdccse o~—- B@—i8 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
UR : 
Sour Extras and Patents. ¥ Ps 








pe palate’ suabeute 
Bu SERS... ncccccees 8 00 
Ohio, Ind., — Super- 
No, 1 Extra........s see a 4 06 
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scnbedpeusn tees 8 70 

O. Round Hoop Ex. oe & 70 
White Wheat Ex, (0. & ) : 25 
Missouri and Ill., choice.... 4 65 
“ fancy.. an 70 


aro Extra Brands.... 4 25 
heat, “Patents”. 5 10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 25 
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Green, prime, #bush....... 125 @ 1 30 


PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Greinesy BIG. Kcssecewes 


. §., Long Clears......cssesee0s — @ 5 
, 8., Short Clears,.........5... — @ on 


% 
. B., Shoulders.....scccsececees 6 5 
Our Mzats: ae 
Smoked Hams.... -—— — ill 
Smoked Shoulders 4%@— — 


(Ww MILL 100 Ibs.) 

@ quote per 

Bran, 40 Ibs.. ssssesesseee — TO — M4 
1734 


Shorts, 60 Ibs........ 


Middling, 80 to 100 ibs... =% 90 








2 lei 

, fine. @ 100 

Rye Feed... @ — 8 

Screenings......... @ — 0 

Oil Meal, ° — @ 48200 

Gotland Meal, per ‘ton... 26 00 @ ~% 75 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbe @ 115 @8 
iy, No. per ro 
Hay, No. 2, good, “* “ ..., —— @ 105 
; No. 8, medium “ 6 ae —— @ 100 
Hay, 8 vs one - 90 @— — 
y, Clover “| oe 85 Oa — 
Hay,ciovermixed “ “ ,,,., —90 @— — 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ ....—9 @— — 
Straw, No.2 Rye “ 4 eee —100 @ — 15 
itraw Oat oer 55 @ — 60 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 

» choice to escoverecedes o SHED 


* ordinary to seeeceseeees LE@IE 
Haskin fav sovenyeeeessscvccee 13@— 
Welehs HORS... cccccvccccccccccccccccdcoce 14@— 
Western imitation eeeeeerresee ry 4 


Oe ee 


























LARD. 
Steam refined, per Ib.......... e—7 @—— 
Continent .........scseeeseee me @— i 
South American.............+ T%@ — — 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy.......... soceee TH@ — 
State factory, light skims, anne to 
GUIADS 0 dein cht doedsuducteus cesses OK@ 7 
State factory, skims, fair to good - eT 
Ohio flat, prime to choice...... -1 @— 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good.. 6 @ TK 
Skims, Penn., fair to y er ly PEI 2 1 @ ls 
EGGS. 
State-and Penn., Ye laid......... 144 @ 15 
Western, fresh-laid peg eecees sees 14YK@ — 
ERS 6 hocccdsacaece pbenhten age 133¢@ 1 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice. . 10 @— 11 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair..—40 @— 50 
Were S44 08sec sebensgcwersent .-ll @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Bermuda.........,.... 400 @ 5 00 
Pota new, Southern........ 150 @4 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate... .. ——@12 
Spinach, per pbi é4Regue Geeekded 1 Si 60 
Asparagus, per dozen ‘banches.. 1 26 @ 2% 
Beets, per crate......... seem 15 @ 1 80 
Tomatoes, #la., per bush....... 2 00 @ 3 50 
Radish, L. I., per 100 bunches. .— 40 @— 50 
Green Peas, per bbl........ +--+.» 300 @ 4 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl...... 325 @ 3 75 
Baldwins, "450 @ 6 50 
Strawberries, per qt.. 8 @— 7 
Cherries, BEF ID... ccscecscecce 8 @m— 15 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per lb, . @— 44 
Pecans, per Ib......secceeeees —— @ 7 
\ DOMESTIC DRIED pig 3 1% 
Abedin 0 s:00 00 a0scgeeynse Jidesss J _- 
Peaches, Peeled..........s000+ .— T4@— 9 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — @—— 
Peaches, Evaporated........ we. —12 @—ls 
ME cas4400 64 season —38 @— 8% 
RRO PERE eee —8 @—lil 
RAMPOOETIOD.. oicicccccctcocecs + —4l @—22 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, Unwashed..........28 @85 
ak sapere: 26 @27 
‘* Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Ye, and Ind., washed X and eu 
N. ae Mich., and Ind., Bib Bshegecess 40 @45 
Rasccdes -35 @40 
“ “ “ common 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX...40 @43 
po + Ee 43 @45 
” ss “ No. 1,.......44 @46 
“ o SB ess @40 
. “ * common.. ..80 @&4 
Burry at value, 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib......... 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. ae 
Sulphate of Potash........... ‘ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash. ........... 45 00 
OD os dis ihadte odedbs visesibe 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 38 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ meg er 
Potato Fertilizer............ 45 00 
Wheat  . -aeuietealebe 47 50 
CPC ki cncwcusnan 46 50 
AA Ammoniated py 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ 8: mews 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 00@35 00 
Raw my i. Buperphosphite, 
Per 2,000 Ibs... ....sccees Su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
© 2OOD TOS. oo cccceccces 25 00 
Beonomica Fertilizer for Po- 
tics chietbe hi veewee 80 00 
wma Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 lbs..... -. 30 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros,’ Specialties ; 
Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d pen Siete 82 85 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 
CEPI ID 5 9c. n 00000 00 as 81 83 50 
Cresent Bone............ --» 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
_ | Sen p. 47 00@50 00 
Se” Ss iwcadeoce 32 WW@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P, G. Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure pb epesecopeacens ° 48 60 
ee re weoeevces ee 46 00 
Pantie © -iiviisctencarctces ee 60 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand.. 40 00 
— Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead Su) hosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead To! eo aeeee. . 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour..... ° 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 32 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.'s Special- 
ti 
Americus Superphosphate. . 38 00 
Royal Bone Phas acoeae dei 82 00 
Americus Potato ertilizer. 45 00 
Fish and Potash.. 35 00 
Americas Pure Bone ‘Meat... 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ conte for Pot aud 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 
HE Ses Ber 
GREA TAMER Pr vives 








D 
Decorated Louetset 
THE GKUEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box A “1 and & Vasev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
"Ying Proeues ote Blocks for Bhgravers te 








VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
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Iusurauce, 
AVERAGE. 





ILLusTRATIVE Of how average works in in- 
surance, it has been often pointed out, in 
elementary presentations of the principles 
of the subject—such as should be made a 
preliminary study, for instance, by legisla- 
tive special investigating committees—that 
nobody could afford to insure a single life 
or piece of property, nor could two afford 


toinsure one another. But average does 


no: require a multitude of insurers, only a 
multitude of individuals at risk; there is 
nothing in the nature of the subject to pre- 
vent being one’s own insurer, if one has 
enough pieces of property,and scattered 


encugh. Toa large extent, this is actually 


done. Corporations owning a number of 


ships quite frequently become their own 
insurers, upon the assumption that, in the 
long run, they will gain by it. They ‘‘pay” 


themselves in case of a loss; and to the 


hasty person who is caught by the fallacy 
that loss is “* covered” by insurance, and is, 
therefore, made less real, this may seem a 
contradictivn. A property-owner who 
is able to get “an average” on 
his property can economically charge 
his occasional loss against the pre- 
miums he has ‘* paid” himself mean- 
while; and, if he is wise, he will have ac- 
tually paid those premiums by setting them 
aside into an untouched and accumulating 
fund. He will pay nothing for the care- 
lessness of others, and others will pay 
nothing for his. His own prudence will in- 
ure solely to his own benefit, and he will 
thus perceive the value of prudence. Such 
a case is an example of the inevitable mu- 
tuality of insurance. A man cannot insure 
his own life—for he has only one, and total 
loss may occur as soon as be has put away 
his first premium—but he can insure his 
property, if he has enough pieces, or the 
lives of others, if they are enough. In in- 
surance, a8 in everything else, a corpora- 
tion is only a convenience of method; 
whatever a corporation can do, one indi- 
vidual can, by complying with the same 
conditions. 

These remarks are suggested by a men- 
tion of the retirement from the field of 
Captain Wheeden, the Baltimore ‘ indi- 
vidual underwriter,” now an octogenarian. 
Some thirteen years ago he took up the 
notion of becoming an underwriter, and 
began writing risks in the eastern section 
of Baltimore, among friends and acquaint- 
ances. Confining himself mostly to dwell- 
ing-house risks, never hazarding over $5,000 
in one spot, and not going outside of the 
section where he is acquainted, he has 
achieved a success that is almost incredible. 
He has now allowed his risks to terminate, 
and is clear of the last one, with a loss 
record of not over $50, from three incipient 
fires, in the entire thirteen years, if we cor- 
recily understand the Baltimore Under- 
writer. The extent of his business we do 
not know; but this successful avoidance of 
loss, in the face of predictions to the con- 
trary —these predictions being based on 
universal experience—is a phenomenal 
good luck that is utterly unique. Captain 
Wheeden bas pocketed his premiums, less 
expenses only; yet his policyholders have 
had their insurance, and cannot complain. 
The experience of every company contains 
instances of ‘ luck,” where probabilities 
fail to be a good standard, the prudent 
steps result in loss, and lack of forethought 
comes out safely. This has its counterpart 
in other business; yet the rule that effect 
follows cause is not removed by the appar- 
ent exceptions. Where do great fires like 
those of 1871 and 1872 come in? This 
question has been puzzled over not a little, 
Aresuch calamities periodic returns in an 
orbit of immense size? How came two of 
them so near together? Must. insurance 
calculate upon, and provide for,such a sweep 
once in every ten or fifteen years; and, if 
80, cum this be provided for and covered? 
Are such events something we may put by, 
like the vossible exhaustion of the coal-fields, 
as belonging to another generation? Are 
they outside of law, or within it? Such 


questions have been put with respect to 
commercial crises also, and many attempts 
have been made to deduce their periods; 
87, ’57, °73—the sequenceis not exact, and 
it is impossible to get a view broad enough 
to take in the causes. The best we are 
able to say—and the only practical moral 
we can draw as bearing uj on insurance—is 
that the simplicity and fixedness of the 
principles underlying insurance are such 
that the least interference from statutory 
ignorance is beat. 
res niiiacsantigninn 


WILL NOT OT ANSWER. 


THE proposed new ew law in Massachusetts, 
sketched in this column several weeks ago, 
has become actual, and the co-operatives 
are already trying to evade it. One way 
they have thought of isto promise in their 
** policies” a nominal amount, say one dol- 
lar, with ‘‘such further sum, if any, as 
may be received from a death assessment.” 
This loophole will be found too small. 
The law requires them to state definitely 
in dollars and cents how much they under- 
take to pay, and then to pay it; such re- 
quirement will not be satisfied by a stipu- 
lation to pay a dollar and the indefinite 
avails of assessments. The law objects to 
the indefiniteness and demands definite- 
ness; this demand will not be satisfied by 
adding a nominal consideration to the old 
indefiniteness which the law undertook to 
remove. Mr. Commissioner Tarbox has 
already given notice that until judicial in- 
terpretation can be had, he will ‘‘ construe 
section five to mean that the contract of 
insurance by an assurance company must 
be absolute, not conditional in any part, as 
regards the amount of benefit payable.” 
This is sound sense, and here we may say 
that, although Mr. Tarbox deserved re- 
moval for his conduct in the matter of the 
Union Mutual, since his release from ma- 
lign political associations of a personal 
nature, he has been devoting himself stead- 
ily to his official duties, and has grown into 
an efficient officer. 


LARGE POLICIES. 


Ir is becoming more common for men 
who can afford it to carry heavy amounts 
of insurance on their lives, thus proving in 
the most substantial way that the best 
judges—for men who accumulate wealth 
must certainly be conceded to be the best 
judges in financial matters—believe in the 
expediency of life insurance. Mr. Norman 
B. Harwood, of Ormond, Florida, was killed 
about the middle of last month, by being 
thrown from his horse. He held the heavy 
amount of a hundred thousand dollars in 
the Equitable, and the company has, within 
the past week, paid that amount in full to 
the widow, without either delay or objec- 
tion. 














- INSURANCE. — 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 0 will be $30 18 
At Jay cod of the twenty years the 

will return to the holder in cash..,......0...+. a 00 
Waite eds £08 ,v00 Insurance will have been 


comes & serene Policy of $1,006, Any so 9 years, anos 

will be in the same By etne, 

These results are estim ated, but are fixed in a 
positive contrac t the fall face of ithe Policy mean- 
while bein payal le in ae event of the death of the 
assured. is no fo cy At of payments on dis- 
continuance oft policy after t 


Cash Paid- v bei 
7 Aa ae Va me being “Gugranteed by 


For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 





in. the 10 and 15 y 8, write to 
in ear plan or apply at the 


1861. 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EDGERL™. "4 Vieo- President and 
Manager of Ageucies. 





ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
ane”  Philadelphis, 
NEW MARBLE riRin PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
The Company” sins fei NAveN  YNSEDE THEI 
t prices aryine from 
for Safe Renters. = 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
Bon y>guae BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ete, taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
THE LOWEST RATES, 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARG 
ADMINISTRA. 
EXE 


pants 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
© Endowments............ 873,408 50 
Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 


* Annuities, 
3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





17,463 
$61,484 550 


New Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 





separate and apart from the assets of the C . As 
additional security, the Company has a Special Trust 
capital of $1,0W, P y responsible for their 


trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
LY HN 8 NB. GEST, Vicewresidenty ay 4 charge of the 

Tus 

fost, penertme PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


DIREUTORS : 
Stephen & Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Gest. 
9.4 A. Tetrcom ward T. 5 
George F. Tyler. omas D: . 
Henry C, Gibso: omas McKean, 


John Cc. Bullitt 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, Pr President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ans’t Sec. 





All Policies henc eforth issued are incontestable for 
any canes after three years 
h Claims pate at once as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
lute security, combined with the largest liber. 
a assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


pani forms of Tontine Policies issued 
1820. 





1885. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPKLPHIA. 








GOA Mccccasccnvesesesscses ceecensescossce $400,000 00 
a + 1,791,761 41 
Un Dy 57,019 21 
Net Surplus 1,525 0 

TOTAL ASSETS Gen. pe 1, htpepsbccese 83,060,305 63 

JAS. W. McAL I van President. 
FERANCI 8 P. 8" ree aeeUNE we 
EZRA T. CRESSON, AMUEL W. KAY, 
tary. we Secretary 
Agency Depart 


ment : 
GEORGE F. KxGER, Manager. 


‘CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


continent { Brookiyn, ae tata i tagrue Bia, 
nm en roo cor. an e e 
Buildings: 3d No. 10 Broadway, I 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.556 0U 
Capital paid in in Cash... .....:. 1,000,000 OU 
Be PE snascedccstcsedsnemnerese 1.535.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84,938,.501 92 

This © y ducts its busi under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two safety Funas together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
BF. O. Moore, 9d Vice-President, 


GHORGE Dy RApOOoR, 











WM. SWANS 
HENRY ©. BOWEN 
AR / 


HEODORE I. HUSTED, 


eo AG 








UMwhickde TCkwore. 
ornus 78 FEO, Serary, KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 





FO TOW ETE A DOROMER hes, Brookiom Dept 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)..........0+0% $10,000,.00 
Policies in force............- 78,047 
Insurance in force..........- 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,268,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash-Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,934. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753. 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


I8 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 
1. Term insurance at low rates, with 





surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 





A. HUNTINGTON, °F Med, Disectors 
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OFFICE OF THE The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 
E IT LE STATEMENT . | 
QU A B or 
J 
' 
| Sse Ansieadadels Medel. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, | 
' op un wanes aan. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
E _ or the year "7 December 31st, 1884. 
M UTUAL INSU RAN c 7 CO MPANY For the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. ABBETS. .........cccccccceeeses seeeseecersseesseseseeceserecesess MLO8, 876,178.51 . 
. ae 
’ 
Batanes, peenvennd lst, 1884, toom last ac- 
NEw YORK, JANUARY 4TH, 1886. eeccerccccccs cosecccoccccse «+ -50,492,249 78 No. we... No. Periene. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com INCOME. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its Premiums......... ‘cling 12,081,330 22 Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 
* ¢ the slet Interest and Rents..... a yoni 83 15,008,480 05 Bh ieakehscancneoecs 61 $23,134 31 Raat e 61 $23,061 63 
affairs on the slat December, 1884. ae Premium m Annuities..... . ners % Premium um Annuities |. 2 9.00 “ 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- DISBURSEMENTS, Issued........ . ties Termina’ ¥ 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884...... $3,958,039 44 | Ojaims by Death and Matured Endow- 66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Propiume on Policies not marked off Ist men . . 84,000,668 00 
GE. Wl citevticcomescctinrensncss -_ 1,447, 756 70 via ; Sui , an a.senens 90 Insurance Account. 
Total Marine Premiums................... 85,405,796 14 | Discounted Endowmente.:222227.0...0.00.. “saloso 77 No Amount. No Amount, 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janu: tal Paid Policyholders........ 194 . 
1884, to 3let December, 1884....... = - BA, 066,271 04 04 Dividend on ban etal ene “ig — ae 4 
Soggy Cater Ge me, ne Commissions, Advertising, Postage ‘and cent en Os ee $212.016,002 || Set Tee TO 78 14004] gast,700,985 
Hs. pr seneereeees $2, 109,919 20 A | ee 1 A Risks Assumed.... .....| 11,194 34,675,080 || Risks Terminated.......) 7,380 25,882,736 
urns of Premi- i x 
and “Ex. , State, County, and Gity Taxes........0.. (135.971 | O8 122,184 $37,622,021 122, 184 $37,622,021 
penses..... . 787,789 40 Zoqa! sey Deen Bist ‘iia, -89,898,009 12 - C 
ba Company has the fc following Asseta, wow ncsount..... — of * Ban sss.000 66 Dr. Revenue “Account. iv. 
United States and State of New Y 
Bock, city, B et A enswe BALANCE SHEET. Tp Balance from last account. ... $94,978,108 88 || By pald Death Claims....... 5,298,690 68 
Loans secu Stocks and otherwise. 2,065,100 00 ASSETS. < Premiums received 18,850,258 48 Matured Endowments... 2,490, 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, Bonds and Mortaages......<..«,scsc-00e...¢ $15,494,726 72 Interest and Rents........ 5,245,069 98 Bs Total claims— 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie. 1 rons %3 — york fee a state, “inchiding” the _ “ « weed e 26,026 08 
Cash in Bank......+.-.. "raat 4a 65 a ‘ ure ~- rete 6,676,006 11 oe Dividends... 41,164 12 
——— OC “ Surrendered cles 
812,938,289 85 Stocks, and Stocks. authorized by the Additions Poll : ona 8,087,696 17 
— laws 0} the State of New York.. 18,400,407 00 Total paid Policy-hola- 
Loans secured by ni and Stocks wa. 8 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates | “(market value, $7,160,067,00).-......<.0--. 6,819,641 08 - ers— $18,023 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | Real, fatate rota th the 8 tate of New “ a mG 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third clomtire and Society's Buiidines in _ . pA — a of a ” 907,846 19 
of February next. 4,016,146 56 « © Premium hetged of ° 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil, aah in Sank ail rit (Gompanies, ‘ai Securities Purchased... a Hd 83 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their and inveated).. speatsavsssvsssenss 1 eoicsisel 6,078,951 86 : = Taxes and Assessments. 223,169 I 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 





Tax cattle wander home from the purple clover 
fields, 
Where the bees are drunk with honey and 
perfume ; 
And my love trips on behind them, my meadow 
sweet that yields 
Sweeter honey than the clover’s purple bloom. 


It was here I wooed my love as the Winter woos 
the Spring, 
In the orchard, when the trees are green ana 
white ; 
While the birds built nests above us and the 
daisies blossoming 
Filled the air with sweetest fragrance and 
delight. 


It was here I won my‘love as the glowing sun 
slid down, 
And the red light stole my kisses from her 
cheek ; 
And the apple blossoms quivered with an angry 
glance and frown, 
And the jealous robins vowed I should not 
speak. 


In the ripe October days, when the apples change 
to red, 
And the mellow fragrance floats upon the 
air, 
In the swaying, laughing orchard my love and I 
shall wed, 
With the yellow sunset shining through her 
hair. 


The cattle wander home from the purple clover 
fields, 
Where the bees are drunk with honey and 
perfume ; 
And my love trips on behind them, my meadow 
sweet that yields 
Sweeter honey than the clover’s purple bloom. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
: “2. a 


LOVE AND MANUSCRIPT. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
Part Il. 








BY M. BETHAM-EDWAKDS. 





CHAPTER IV. 

‘Tuer are certain phases of sleeplessness 
which may be cured by a good resolution, 
and Mr. Beauregard having tried one 
sopurific after another, now resorted to 
this. He could see only one way of com- 
pensating poor Charley Carruthers’s orphan 
for the wrong he had unintentionally done 
her. He would adopt Lucy Carruthers. 
The solution seemed so happy that he could 
not in the least understand why it should 
have occurred so late. Of course his in- 
terpretation of the word adoption was his 
own. He had no idea of taking the young 
lady into his house, much less of asking her 
to call him by the endearing uame of father. 
Remoter still from his mind were all 
thoughts of undertaking the direction of 
Lucy’s life. What he meant by adoption, 
was this; As one of her father’s earliest 
friends, as godfather of his eldest boy 
(** Of course, I caunot be mistaken; I ‘did 
stand for Charley’s first born,” mused the 
distracted editor), moreover, as a very dis- 
tunt relation to Lucy on the maternal side, 
he must press upon her such offers of ser- 
vice as even a proud girl could not refuse, 
He would act as guardian till her younger 
brothers and sisters should be grown up, 
would get. the: boys into the Blue.coat 
school, the girls into the home for the 
daughters of the clergy, and would insist 
upon providing for their wants till they 
could eara a livelihood for themselves. As 
to Lucy herself, literary occupation should 
be found for her. He would.introduce her 
to the world of art and letters, make her 
not only his pet, but his protégé, and she 
should have little reason to regret the loss 
of her manascript. These soothing thoughts 
did at last have the desired effect. The 
feverish mood was shaken off. Nature re- 
asserted itself, and as the work-a-day world 
of London was waking up, Mr. Beauregard 
fell asleep, this time to sieep indeed. 

It was late when the editor went down- 
stairs, and so many engrossing and, for the 
most part, agreeable little incidents oc- 
curred between breakfast and luncheon 
that Lucy and her manuscript well nigh 
eacaped his memory. 

**Good heavens!” had been his first 
thought on opening the study door, ‘ to- 
day, yes, she is coming this very day,” 





Then he had turned to his letters and 
telegrams, and so absorbing were they 
that the unlucky affair was for a while 
completely lost sight of. His daily life was 
very interesting. What editor’s existence 
of such standing could be otherwise? His 
correspondence deserved the name of in- 
ternational, so widespread his relations 
with foreign men and women of letters, and 
although a scholar and a critic beyond all 
things, he by no means held aloof from 
politics. 4 

On this especial morning, the post and 
the telegraphic wires, the hansom cab also, 
brought several pieces of intelligence of a 
gratifying, even exhilarating nature. Agree- 
able news, to use a French expression, 
seemed in the wind. But, indeed, for the 
litle matter of Lucy’s coming and her 
errand, Mr. Beauregard’s horizon would 
have been cloudless. More than one dis- 
tinguished visitor, in spite of his resolve of 
the day before, the editor received that 
morning, and nothing is more engrossing 
than conversation of a certain kind. Not, 
to-day, wearing smoking-gown and slippers, 
but dressed with care, as befitted the occa- 
sion, Mr. Beauregard gave an editorial au- 
dience to one or two illustrious personages 
whom even manuscript could not make 
odious. No sooner were his visitors gone 
than two or three letters had to be written, 
requiring close attention. So the hours 
speeded on, bringing nearer and nearer the 
Nemesis that seemed dreadful yesterday, 
but was now for the nonce veiled from 
sight. Mr. Beauregard was impulsive, as 
well as absent-minded, a man of incon- 
stant mood and elastic humor, apt to be 
easily depressed and as easily moved to ex- 
uberant spirits. He was also given to an 
excellent mental habit. He threw his whole 
faculties into the immediate business on 
hand, and as the immediste business of 
to-day was not Lucy’s story, for a brief 
space it concerned him not at all. 


If the editor’s appearance had been in- 
gratiating and agreeable yesterday, in spite 
of déshadille and embarrassment, how much 
more was it calculated to inspire liking and 
confidence now? As he sat sipping his 
early afternoon coffee, in that handsome, 
well-appointed study of his, musing pleas- 
antly on the occurrences of the morning, a 
more agreeable portrait of the nincteenth- 
century man of letters were hard to find. 

He was perfectly dressed; his scholarly 
features bore notrace of last night’s conflict; 
he looked what indeed he was, one of the 
kindliest critics, one of the most generous- 
hearted men you might meet on a Summer 
day. But the touch of caprice, the un- 
steadiness of will, the impulsive, almost 
flighty purpose, might also be traced on that 
ingratiating countenance. It was highly 
characteristic of him that, for the second 
time, the announcement of Lucy’s visit 
should come as a kind of surprise. 

‘*To-day, Benson! Did I really say to- 
day? You put my brain in a whirl,” he 
said, when the parlor-maid, implacable as 
before, again performed her disagreeable 
duty. ‘‘True,true! Youareright. That 
Utopian theory of having no appointment 
nadlbeady vanished into thin air. But 
show the young lady up.” 

In the transient interval between Benson's 
going and Lucy’s coming Mr. Beauregard’s 
mind was busy. He did not lose counte- 
nance as he had done before. It was only 
Natural that the morbid frame of yesterday 
should be followed by .a reaction. Fresh 
news from the outer world, an agreeable 
circumstance or two, had acted as a tonic in 
restoring him to himself. 

When the gentle intruder entered, she 
was received with such encouraging looks 
aud ready words of welcome that the poor 
girl’s heart leapt. She could but interpret 
his reception as good augury. 

‘* Take this chair opposite to me, my dear 
Miss Carruthers—Lucy, I should say, since 
I knew you as a baby,” the editor said, with 
one of his charming smiles. © “And you 
must not refuse acup of my perfect Moorish 
coffee. We will confabulate quite at our 
ease.” 

With irresistible grace, he handed her the 
tiny cup in its silver filagree stand; then, re- 
filling his own, went on: 

‘* It is very spirited of you, a country-bred 
girl, [ must say, to find your way about 
this wilderness of London alone, and look 
up grim editors in their dingy dens,” 





Lucy smiled, thinking his appearance 
anything but grim, whilst nothing could be 
less like a den than this spacious, elegant 
library, her face said. 

A bright fire burned in the handsome 
fire-place; the carved oak shelves showed 
books fastidiously bound; half a dozen 
yood pictures adorned the walls, and rich 
oriental carpets and curtains leut warmth 
and color. She thought she had never seen 
so attractive aroom. The experience in 
itself, too, pleased her. To hold con- 
verse with an eminent man of letters, to 
be privileged with a long téte-d-téte, breathe 
the very atmosphere of criticism, all these 
things seemed the beginning of that literary 
life she had dreamed of in her country home. 

In spite of her impatience and suspense, 
therefore, she caught her host’s animated 
mood. 

‘*I was just thinking the very reverse,” 
she said, gayly. ‘‘An editor must be an 
enviable person, manuscript a delightful 
calling; so it seems to me.” 

He looked at her with some surprise. 
This naive parson’s daughter possessed, then, 
a vein of satire as well as of inventive 
power. And hers undoubtedly was the 
giftof beauty, too, he now said to himself, 
as he glanced at his visitor. Not only 
youth, with all its freshness, adorned his 
study, not only sparkling vivacity and un. 
studied grace, but—there could be only one 
opinion on the matter—as lovely a pair of 
eyes as maiden was ever dowered with. 


‘“‘Ah, manuscript, manuscript, little 
friend Lucy!” he ans wered, with a depre- 
catory look. ‘‘ Youare young. Time and 
experience may be left to disenchant you 
on that score. But, before anything, let us 
renew the thread of our discourse, snapped 
so rudely yesterday. You went away, 
leaving me as ignorant of your circum- 
stances as you came. Confide in your 
father’s old friend. Do not misinterpret 
my inquisitiveness. Am I right in suppos- 
ing that you were left unprovided for?” 

‘There is a small, 4 very small, income, 
that was my mother’s. That is all,” Lucy 
said, promptly und gratefully. ‘‘Just a 
hundred pounds between us, and we are 
five.” 

‘*Goodness!” Mr. Beauregard ejaculated 
under his breath. Then he asked, still 
somewhat despondent : 

‘*And is your pen to be the mainstay of 
five?” 

‘‘No, indeed,” Lucy replied, growing 
more and more confidential. ‘* Charley has 


.got ascholarship at Cambridge, and aiready 


earns money as a private tutor. Willy is 
gone to sea. Only little Tom and Bertha 
are quite helpless.” 

‘‘Come; that is no desperate state of 
affairs,” Mr. Beauregard said, with a more 
cheerful look. ‘‘So you intend to seek 
fame and fortune in London?” 

Lucy blushed. He had hit the mark; 
but she feared that her . self-confidence 
might appear overweening. 

**T have decided to make the experiment, 
partly on account of cheapness of educa- 
tion for the children,” she said, and hesi- 
tated. 

‘*Aud partly on your own. Listen to 
me. Be guided by me, one of your father’s 
oldest friends,” he said, looking at her half 
playfully, yet with a touch of real feeling. 
**T am alone in the world, and, thank God, 
I have prospered far above my deserts. 
Whom should I befriend if not Charley 
Carruthers’s children? Take me into your 
confidence, then. Unburden yourself to 
me.” 

“You are more than kind,” Lucy re- 
plied, deeply touched. 

“In a word,” Mr. Beauregard added, 
bending forward and speaking eagerly, in 
an undertone, ‘‘your dear father’s pro- 
longed illness, the breaking up of your 
home, the moving to London—all these 
things involve outlay. You must need 
money. Your brother’s godfather may 
surely share your responsibilities. I 
shall feel quite hurt if you do not let me 
help you.” 

**Oh!” Lucy cried, *‘ help me to find 
some work, Show me how I may earn a 
smallincome. Then you will prove our 
benefactor indeed.” 

Mr. Beauregard looked far from satis- 
fied, 

“You must think the matter over. 
Look well into your affairs, and let me 





know exactly how you stand. Come, I 
must insist on this point. Let me”—here 
he winced—‘‘let me act a fatherly part 
toward you all.” 

‘*There were no debts, and we are used 
to humble living,” Lucy said. ‘ All that I 
want is work.” 

‘* We will return to this matter, then, an- 
other time. On the score of earning 
money have no fears,” the editor said. ‘It 
happens, indeed, it most fortuitously hap- 
pens, that I can at once put you in the 
way of making a little money. And by 
your pen.” 

She glanced at him with a radiant smile. 
Had he, then, really found time to look at 
her manuscript? Was he about to break 
encouraging news to her concerning it? 
The illusion was instuntaneously dis- 
pelled. 

‘* A literary colleague wants the kind of 
help you are, I feel sure, quite able 
to give, in preparing for the press some 
works for the young,” added the editor, 
smiling pleasantly. ‘I will see him at 
once, and arrange matters.” 

Then, on a sudden realiziog her thoughts, 
he deftly gave the conversution a new turn. 
‘* Be guided by me. Betake yourself for 
the time rather to actualities, leaving 
dreams of fame and fortune for the future. 
You have worthy aims; you believe in 
yourself. Let such a conviction preserve 
you from the rocks and shoals of self-delu- 
sion. Look well around you. Study not 
only the great books of the world, but men 
and mavners. Enrich yourself with expe- 
rience. Then, if, at some unlooked-for 
moment, the voice of inspiration makes 
itself heard within, follow its guidance 
whithersoever it may lead, neither turning 
to the right nor to the left, hearkening not 
at all either to the world or the cri:ics. Be 
yourself; and, sooner or later, if that self is 
a robust one, if indeed it is your mission to 
instruct or enchant the world, you shall 
have a goodly following.” 

Lucy listened with almost breathless at- 
tention. She could but find it flattering to 
be thus addressed by such a man. But sad 
misgivings were in her mind as to her 
story. Every utterance as yet had refer- 
ence to the future. 

‘* And if,” pursued the monitor, ‘if no 
voice of inspiration ever mukes itself 
heard, your duty is no less clear. Leave 
literature to the geniuses and the drudges 
—those who reign on Olympus and those 
who sweep its golden floors. Turn 
your face up°n the will-o’-the-wisp that has 
befooled so many enthusiasts, the menda- 
cious oracle that has betrayed so many vo- 
taries. Remember tiat only one expres- 
sion of life is thus denied you. Seek an- 
other no less worthy of your powers and 
ambitions.” : 

‘*Then,” said Lucy, artlessly, and with a 
foolish tear that, for the life of her, she 
could not restrain, ‘“‘then you have not 
looked at my manuscript after all?” 


OHAPTER V. 


What has not the tear of a beautiful 
woman achieved ere now? Lucy’s had 
arisen unbidden, and, with a blush ofshame 
at such weakness, she now dashed it away. 
There was nothing of the coquette about 
this ingenuous, yet dignified country 
maiden. She was as little given to unrea- 
sonable expressions of feeling as any woman 
could be, and was already rebuking herself 
severely. What ground had she, moreover, 
for tears, seeing that, if the manuscript re- 
mained unread, it could not be condemned? 

But the tear unmanned Mr. Beauregard 
completely. It let him into the secret of 
that sweet, earnest young life, whose 
arbiter he was called upon to be, its dreams, 
its aspirations, its seriuusness. No shal- 
low, versatile character had he here to deal 
with, rather with one of those strong, sen- 
sitive, gified natures, to wom expansion 
is as necessary as air to the life material. 
Lovely as Lucy Carruthers had seemed to 
him before, the pathos of the situation 
made her positively adorable in his eyes 
now. For Mr. Beauregard, although 4 
man of the world, was no worldling. His 
fine taste and really generous disposition 
made bim cling to naturalness whenever it 
came in his way, although artificiality was 
not wholly to be shunned. Never, through- 
out his career, had he found himself in @ 
position so distracting, yet, he felt bound to 
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admit it, so delicious! Lucy’s spontaneous 
tear accomplished what dazzliug fascina- 
tion and finished coquetry had hitherto 
failed to bring about. Its mute appeal, its 
trustingness, went straight to his heart. 
For the first time in his life he was wholly 
at the mercy of a sentiment, caught in the 
oils of romantic feeling. 

‘‘Manuscript, manuscript!” he ex- 
claimed, with one of those not ungraceful 
gestures of impatience habitual to him. 
‘‘ Is, then, your mind already the bond-serv- 
ant of paper and ink? Can you, a woman, 
were your gifts equal to those of the divine 
Shakespeare himself, shut your heart to 
sympathy and affection? Listen, Lucy, I 
have something to say which will cause 
you surprise.” He put in parenthetically 
and brusquely, ‘‘I have not read your 
manuscript. How trivial an affair must 
be alike a first literary attempt or the criti- 
cism it calls forth! But the close persoual 
life each must lead by the fireside! Ah! that 
concerns us more nearly than empty 
achievement and hollow praise. You are 
young. Whilst it is yet time, ere the world 
has spoiled you, be ruled by me. Turn 
your thoughts from manuscript to love.” 

Lucy smiled now. That inconsequent 
tear was already forgotten, and she was 
schooling herself into a tractable spirit, 
She felt bound to listen respectfully to 
whatever her father’s old friend had to say 
to her, although this sudden change of 
topic and mediey of sarcasm, worldly wis- 
dom, aud kindliest interest in herself puz- 
zled her not a little. His last word did not 
mike hee blush; but she looked at him curi- 
ously, wondering what advice would fall 
from his lips next. Nothing he could say 
must affront her, was the thought upper- 
most in her mind. Mr. Beauregard was 
certainly not old; his appearance she 
thoughf particularly prepossessing; but he 
called her by her Christian name; he had 
known her in the cradle. He was, there- 
fore, privileged to say what he pleased. 

‘“You are young,” repeated the editor. 
‘*Tam almost double your years. But let 
me oul with the truth at once. You have 
awakened in my heart such an interest as I 
never felt for any woman before.” Then, 
indeed, Lucy’s consternated blushes cume, 
and her eyes sought the carpet. He seized 
his advantage, and went on. 

‘That interest was aroused when you 
opened your mind to me yesterday. I said 
to myself how happy I should be to have 
you near me always, to aid you, perhaps, 
to realize your fundest wishes. And my 
brotherly relations with your good father, 
my deep interest in his orphan children, my 
own happier fortunes, all of these circum- 
stances seemed to make such a consumma- 
tion possible. Why should I not adopt 
Charley Carruthers’s daughter? I said to 
myself, when you were gone.” 

“The thought was kind,” poor Lucy 
suid, still perplexed, but beginning to feel 
more at her ease. 

‘*T was disinterested in theory, I admit,” 
Mr. Beauregard went on, with one of his 
charming smiles, ingratiating, yet half 
self-condemnatory. ‘*We are all free 
enough from egotism till it comes to deeds. 
The scheme is impossible. My own vanity 
and seltishness, your pride and sense of in- 
dependence, would have stood inthe way. 
No, Lucy, away with chimeras and delu. 
sions. Let us look at the truth in the 
broad light of day. { ask you then, not to 
become my protégé, much less adopted 
dauguter, but my wife.” 

Nothing could have been manlier, frank- 
er, Or more calculated to inspire confidence 
than such a speech; and Lucy, whilst re- 
senting the suddenness of the proposal, 
felt really touched and grateful. His sin- 
cerity and plain speaking, so unlike the 
lovemaking she had dreamed of, went to 
her heart. She could but feel flattered also 
at this tribute, coming from such a man. 
And although all thoughts of love were far, 
very far from her mind just then, she was 
conscious of a real liking for her father’s 
old friend. 

“I have taken you by surprise,” Mr. 
Beauregard said, very kindly. There was 
another tear glistening on the long, dark 
eye-lashes. ‘‘You came to me this afternoon 
ill-prepared for such an avowal.” 

Lucy smiled at him through her tears, 
and, not finding a word to say, rose to go. 
How could she answer such a question 





then? No other alternative occurred to 
her. 

“IT will write to you,” she stammered 
out at last, as she looked about for her 
reticule and umbrella. 

‘*A moment; reseat yourself just for one 
moment to oblige me,” Mr. Beauregard 
said. ‘‘I amin earnest; you must be in 
earnest, too. If you think you can give 
me your best affection, if’—here he smiled 
half sarcastically—*‘ you can put love. first, 
and relegate manuscript to a secondary 
place in your heart, then I will not only de- 
vote myself to you, I will be the protector 
of your helpless brothers and sisters.” 

If Lucy had felt drawn toward him by 
grateful sentiment before, much more was 
she touched by his Jast words. For the 
first time she realized that Mr. Beauregard, 
in spite of his sarcasms and worldliness, 
had the tenderest heart. 

‘*You have perhaps been led away by a 
generous impulse; my misfortunes have in- 
terested you,” she said, with great sweet- 
ness and dignity, ‘‘ You should surely 
have time; and, for myself, what can I say 
to you now?” 

‘* We will see each other again then; but 
that right soon. How soon?” he asked, 
lover-like, yet editorial. ‘*A week hence, 
in three days’ time, to-morrow? We will 
say to-morrow.” Lucy looked irresolute. 
‘*To-morrow,” repeated the inflexible 
editor, holding one of her little hands in 
his. 

‘*T will write to you first. For now, of 
course, I must not come to see you any 
more,” Lucy said, playfully and pathetically, 
glancing round the den, as he had called 
it, with a regretful look. How sorry she 
felt that, whatever else might happen, these 
editorial interviews and literary confabula- 
tions were over. 

‘* Yes; that isthe best plan. Write to 
me’’—here he looked at her penetratingly, 
and with true lover-like insinuation. ‘* Mind 
that the letter be favorable. Editors, no 
more than authors, relish a refusal.” 

Lucy’s eyes, so tearful and downcast 
before, now brimmed over with sudden 
mischievousness. She could not help feel- 
ing that, however devoted and chivalrous 
Mr. Beauregard’s personal conduct might 
be, in nis editorial capacity he had treated 
her, if not with contempt, at least with off- 
handedness. The man, the friend, the 
lover, she found agreeable enough. But 
the editor! What an objectionable person- 
age was that! He had made his proposel 
in the most delicate and flattering manner; 
so much she was bound to admit. His 
homage was paid to the woman, not to the 
author, an invidious distinction now for 
the first time forcing itself on her mind. 
She had sought Mr. Beauregard on other 
quest. Manuscript, not love, should have 
been the theme of their discourse. 

‘* And, if I write to you to-morrow, will 
you write to me soon also—about my 
story?” she asked, as she turned from her 
lover. 


OHAPTER YI. 

He let her go away unanswered. But the 
door had no sooner closed upon that vision 
of candor and girlish loveliness, than over- 
mastering self-reproach took possession of 
him. He was really—so, at least, he per- 
suaded himself—as much in love as it was 
possible for aman to be. How unworthy, 
how dastardly was his conduct in thus 
withholding the fate gf her manuscript, 
thus trying to occupy her mind with love 
rather than literary ambition; turning her, 
perhaps, from the recognition, even dis- 
tinction, that was her due! Very possibly 
Lucy might be deceiving herself, and might 
mistake a certain power of expression and 
quickness in reading character for the 
higher gifts of the imagination. It was his 
business to have found this out, and to have 
rigidly performed his duty as editor before 
breathing a word of love in her ears. He 
saw, moreover, in this clinging to her first 
effort and this evident belief in it ill augury 
for the future. Had he told her the truth 
at first, she must have forgiven him 
readily; perhaps, would have courageously 
sat down to rewrite the lost atory. At any 
rate, he ought to have acquainted her with 
her loss, a.d imposed the task. 

The young authoress’s probation over, 
the editorial verdict awarded, he eould have 
asked her to become his wife without 


wrong to her or shame to himself. He knew 
that in the réle of Lucy’s suitor he had done 
nothing whatever to be ashamed of. He 
was ready to abide by his words, to devote 
himself to her, to act a fatherly part toward 
her little brother and sister. Of capricious 
temper and changeful purpose, he yet in- 
variably kept his promise. If Lucy ac- 
cepted him, she should never have cause to 
regret a decision thus precipitously forced 
upon her. 

Certainly his proposal had been made 
upon impulse, with almost reckless dis- 
regard of consequences. That he acmitted. 
Her ingenuousness, her vivacity, also—she 
was right there—her circumstances, had 
interested him beyond measure. And there 
was that wretched business of the manu- 
script, the unintentional wrong he had done 
her. Would any man have acted differ- 
ently? But the word was spoken. The 
pledge was given. He had sufficient youth- 
fulness of feeling left to sympathize with a 
girl of her stamp, and, as he hoped and be- 
lieved, to render her happy. 

If, therefore, he had been over-hasty in 
making this declaration, at least he came to 
the conclusion that there was no self- 
deception in store for either. 


The little brother and sister, without a 
doubt, were a stumbling-block. He adored 
quiet. He was not used to children in real 
life. He preferred them in art and poetry. 
Still, children go to school, and Lucy, he 
felt sure, had far too much good sense and 
good feeling to victimize a husband with 
her little family. Pshaw! "Twas a baga- 
telle, making mountains of mole hills, to 
dwell on the matter for a second. But the 
catastrophe of the manuscript! 


In what mood would she listen when the 
critic, not the lover, should plead his cause? 
Would she not turn from him in scorn? 
Would she not be ready to dislike the very 
man who was willing to make such sacri- 
fices for her, such amends for his wrong- 
doing? 

Nightfall began with a gloomy fog and 
persistent downpour; but not an earth- 
quake would have kept Mr. Beauregard at 
home that evening. He must see Lucy at 
once, and unburden himself of his odious, 
his contemptible, his ridiculous secret. 
The bare notion of receiving a letter from 
her before this explanation should be made 
was intolerable. Yes, he would set off that 
very moment. 

The night could hardly have been more 
unpropitious; and Mr. Beauregard disliked 
bad weather extremely. He had also any 
other important pieces of business to trans- 
act; but, fortunately, no engagement to 
dinner. He was, therefore, free to find 
Lucy out in her suburban lodging, and 
dine afterward when and where he pleased. 

Into the rain and fog, therefore, plunged 
the irritated critic and giscomposed lover, 
thinking that at least, by means of a han- 
som, his errand might be fulfilled without 
excessive personal discomfort. Are we not 
all addicted to well-being, when no longer 
in the heyday of youth? Mr. Beauregard 
was no Sybarite, but he objected to muddy 
boots, rain-bespattered garments, and drip- 
ping umbrellas. He liked to feel dry, 
warm, and presentable. That was all. 

There are certain new suburban quarters 
that almost defy discovery, and, after a 
wasted hour amid small, semi-detached 
villas of precisely the same pattern, the 
hansom was dismissed in despair, and the 
search pursued on foot; and, at last, after 
many inquiries, he did succeed in his ob- 
ject, reaching Lucy’s door in that very con- 
dition of amphibiousness so distasteful to 
him. But no sooner was he in her pres- 
ence than he forgot the rain and the fog 
without, and all the depressing circum- 
stances of that long drive and bespat- 
tered walk. As long as he lived Mr. Beau- 
regard would never forget the sweetness of 
the picture that met his eyes then. The little 
lodging housemaid had merely indicated 
the door from below, leaving the visitor to 
find his way up-stairs and introduce him- 
self. He stepped up-stairs lightly, and find- 
ing the door ajar, catching sight of Lucy 
reading by the table, alone, entered the tiny 
drawing-room without announcing him- 
self. 

So absorbed was she in her task that she 
did not notice the intrusion, Shading her 
eyes with one hand, with the other holding 





a letter, she went on reading, evidently fas- 









cinated to the page, utterly oblivious to the 
outer world, Never, Mr. Beauregard 
thought, had he seen a more exquisite im- 
personation of intellectual girlhood. For 
no mere beauty of the rose-bud type was 
Lucy Carruthers, no mere excellent speci- 
men of the fresh, intelligent, candid, Eog- 
lish girl. It was now rather the critic 
who gazed than the lover, and he said to 
himself that much more than sweetness 
and sprightliness were here. That beauti- 
fully-shaped head, so studiously bent over 
the page, that fine brow, those contem- 
plative lips, bespoke character and. mental 
gifts of noordinary type. She was a girl 
as yet; but of such girls are perfect women 
made. In the silhouette he discerned a 
picture. He noted, also, with those fastid- 
ious eyes of his, the unpretendingness, yet 
charm of her appearance, the dress so be- 
coming, yet unaffected, the beautiful ar- 
rangement of hair, the easy grace of the 
whole. She might that very moment have 
sat for her portrait. All these particulars 
were taken in ata glance. He gave him- 
self no time for more. Not unmindful, in 
spite of his enthusiasm, of the errand on 
which he had come, at last determined to 
cast off his burden, he moved a step for- 
ward, and called her by name. 

‘“*Lucy,” he said, softly, ‘Lucy, I have 
come to you to make aconfession. That 
manuscript of yours’— and thefe he 
stopped. He could not get out a word 
more. 


OHAPTER VII. 


Little explanation was, however, needed 
on his part. It was Lucy herself who had 
evidently an eager story to tell. Before 
her on the table lay a packet that bore 
a strangely familiar look to his bewildered 
eyes. Was, then, the manuscript found that 
had caused him so many self-reproaches, 
and led to such desperate dilemmas? 

‘My poor story; what strange adven- 
tures it has gone through!” Lucy cried, too 
happy and too much occupied to dwell 
now upon the part he had played in its 
history. ‘‘ But I um full of hope about it, 
Do read this letter,” she added, glancing 
at him with an expression of mingled re- 
proach and playfulness. 

**You-could not, then, bear to break to 
me the news that the packet was lost? But 
you must have told mesvoneror later. And 
1 should never have forgiven you; never, 
never, of course,” she said, laughingly. 

The editor dropped at the nearest chair, 
with a sigh of relief. He was quite over- 
whelmed. 

** Heaven be praised!” he said. * Luey, 
you little dream of the nightmare that 
innocent creation of your fancy has been 
to me, depriving me of peace of mind, a 
proper sense of moral obligation, and 
really, I am almost tempted to believe, 
sanity. I would have given five hundred 
pounds to recover it. After our first in- 
terview, too, I felt convinced that the work 
had merits of no common order. That 
made matters ten times worse. I was well 
nigh distracted.” 

Lucy’s clear eyes sought his own for a 
moment with an arch scrutiny that made 
him wince. Hardly mistrust was to be 
read in that swift, searching gaze, but a 
newly-awakened feeling of sympathetic 
understanding, perhaps humorvus inquiry, 
almost of compassion. 

Mr. Beauregard’s interpretation of it was 
ready to go farther. He thought that this 
gentle girl read his mind as an open book, 
and that she was willing to forgive not only 
the wrong he had unintentionally done her, 
but the steps he had taken toward making 
atonement. For, sincerely as he believed 
himself to be in love with Lucy Carruthers, 
he did not hesitate to attribute his precipi- 
tate love-making to a motive with which 
love had nothing to do; and, with her quick 
woman’s insight into character, she would 
see it all and despise him for the very dis- 
interestedness of his conduct. The manof 
the world, the highly esteemed editor, the 
much dreaded critic, saw himeelf unflatter- 
ingly judged by a little country maiden, 
whose acquaintance he had made in the 
cradle. 

These unpalatable convictions were fol- 
lowed by one more, equally so. As she 
now eagerly reverted to the recovery of 
her story he felt that, much as he might 





have interested hera-few hours ago, her 
first literary attempt interested her far 
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more. Love, as yet, had fewer charms for 
her than manuscript.’ The last assurance, 
although humiliating in the extreme, was 
not devoid of comfort ; a final understand- 
ing would be comparatively easy under the 
circumstances, and to a man of Mr. Beau- 
regard’s order of mind anything was pref- 
erable to complications and half measures. 
Whatever else might happen, his relations 
with Lucy would now be made clear and 
definite. 

‘Was ever anything lost, and found so 
fortunately?” she began, gayly, unable to 
resist the humorous side of the incident. 
‘‘But is it not rather hazardous to read 
manuscripts ina boat? Might you not very 
probably lose much more valuable works 
than mine in that way?” 

**Do not spare your castigations. Iown 
myself to be a fit subject for rebuke,” 
replied Mr. Beauregard comfortably, from 
his arm-chair by the fire. He was gradually 
recovering composure and self-confidence. 
He had rid himself of his damp overcoat and 
dripping umbrella, and the warmth of this 
little room, the brightness of Lucy’s pres- 
ence, above all, the feeling of a liberated 
conscience, were very soothing. 

‘You know how the packet was lost?” 
Lucy said, placing the letter in his hand; 
‘*the finding of it was more extraordinary, 
as yor will discover.” 

He drew his chair nearer to the lamp, 
and glanced first at the superscription, then 
at the contents, with increasing amaze- 


ment. 
** Vere Fortescue! What an odd coinci- 


dence! We were at Cambridge together. So 
he also has taken to editorship! Humph! I 
dare say he is more fitted for the business 
than myself. ‘ Happening to find the manu- 
script by the riverside at Wargrave’—how 
did it get there? What about the boat? But 
let me read on—‘ and having no time to look 
after the owner—I was going off to Switzer- 
land that very day—I carried it with me to 
read on the road.’ My dear Lucy, you must 
take manuscript to be a very demoralizing 
profession, editors a most unprincipled set 
of men. What business had I to lose your 
story, and what business had he to carry it 
off, I wonder? However, we will go on. 
‘And, my absence from England being un- 
expectedly prolonged, I have only now the 
opportunity of returning your story, and 
telling you with what sincere pleasure I 
have read it.’ My dear child, I congratu- 
late you. Fortescue is a man of taste, and 
has written some charming things himself. 
But let me finish his letter! ‘And how 
glad I shall be to further your wishes re- 
garding it, unless I am forestalling some 
reckless editor or publisher who left your 
packet among the reeds by the river.’ A 
quotation from Mr. Browning, that! But, 
on my word of honor, Lucy, the manu- 
script was left not among the reeds by the 
river, butin the bottom of the boat—a safe 
place enough for anything, one would 
think! The loafand the partridge tied up 
with it. Does he mentionthem? No, nota 
word. * You will do better; your work 
has the exaggerations, permit me to say, 
the crudities, of inexperience. But it has a 
power’—on my word— of a quiet kind, but 
power, nevertheless!’ [ assure you, Lucy, 
I felt it to be vo. ‘Anda sense of propor- 
tion, insight, and humor. Believe me to 
be, my dear madam, etc., etc.’ You have 
my sincere felicitations,” Mr. Beauregard 
said, now fairly overcome; and, rising from 
his chair, he took her hand in his, and looked 
ready to press a fatherly or lover-like kiss 
on her brow. 

“It is very kind of you. I am, indeed, 
too happy!” ehe cried. ‘‘ Yet,” she added, 
with shy, proud glances at her packet, ‘I 
must not allow my mind to dwell too much 
on these praises. I must try to do better. 
Ah! how happy I am.” 

+ “I fear with your happiness just now I 
have little enough to do,” Mr. Beauregard 
said, with a crestfallen air. ‘ You forgive 
me, I see. The editor is dismissed without 
rancor, perhaps with the scorn he deserves. 
But the man, Lucy, the suitor for your hand. 
What have you to say to him?” Lucy stood 
by the table between her lover and her 
manuscript, one hand still in his, the other 
resting on her packet. She was evidently 
striving to be just to him, and to think 
kindly of his motives; above all, to be per- 
fectly open and candid. But how to speak 
exactly the thought of her mind without 





giving pain? After a pause, she said, with 
great sweetness and dignity : 

“‘ Will it not be better to wait a little 
while, till we know each other better? You 
may have been more sorry for me than you 
thought, more interested in my fortunes 
than you knew,” she said hesitatingly, yet 
perfectly self-possessed. ‘‘ And you had lost 
my manuscript; you had done me, as you 
thought, an irreparable injury. All these 
motives may have actuated you in speaking 
to me as you did this afternoon. For you 
can hardly care very much for me after so 
short an acquaintance.” 

Once more she looked wistfully at the 
packet and open letter lying on her table, 
and added: ‘‘And this new life of literature 
may absorb me. You might, perhaps, not 
approve ”"— 

Mr, Beauregard came to her aid. 

‘* Most beautifully have you put our case, 
and i will abide by your decision,” he said, 
greatly touched. ‘ You shall write to me, 
therefore, not to-morrow, but in a week, or 
a fortnight, if you will.” 

Lucy looked unconvinced. 

‘Would it not be wiser to say a year?” 
she said naively. 

‘“*A year! Twelve months! Four sea- 
sons! Is not that rather a long period out 
of one’s life, at least of mine? You are 
younger, and have more time to spare. No. 
The probation must be shorter. Curtail it, 
I entreat you.” 

‘** But,” Lucy went on, as determined as 
himself upon coming toa clear understand- 
ing, ‘‘ why should there be any probation 
at all? Why should we not remain friends, 
and nothing more for the present, indefi- 
nitely!” 

He did not respond. The farther this 
sweet illusion drifted from him, the more 
ardently he endeavored to grasp it. At 
that moment Lucy was positively adorable 
in his eyes. ‘‘ You will have frievds in 
plenty. I would fain be the foremost!” he 
said, pleading his cause bold-and lover-like. 
‘Will you not try, then, to care more for 
me than the rest—for the sake of the lost 
manuscript, and all I have suffered on its 
behalf,” he urged, quite serious all the time, 
yet not without a sense of the whimsicality 
of the plea. 

‘* There seems on a sudden too much for 
me to care about. I feel bewildered,” Lucy 
answered. 

** Ah!” he cried, gathering hat, cloak and 
umbrella to go. ‘‘ You are bent upon fame! 
Your head is already turned by visions of 
fortune. Were I an utter egotist I could 
hope for the day of disenchantment, could 
even wish for the time when, turning from 
the world to the fireside, you should be 
ready to exchange manuscript for love. 
But, no; I will not be selfish. Keep your 
generous illusions and bright dreams. I, 
for one, will not question the wisdom of 
your decision, although it goes against my 
dearest wishes. Be true to yourself, dear 
child, and heaven’s choicest blessings rest 
upon you.” 

He bent forward, and Lucy, deeply 
moved, did not resent the kiss he now 
pressed upon her brow. ‘Tears filled her 
eyes and they said what she could not say 
for herself. Truest, kindliest feeling, grati- 
tude, she was ready to accord him, but of 
the future, of a deeper feeling, as yet she 
knew nothing. 

So once more Mr. Beauregard plunged 
into the fog and the rain; this time with 
what altered mood! Manuscript, indeed, no 
longer weighed upon his conscience, but 
love had taken prisoner his heart. 

Whether for good or for evil, time would 
show. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


WHY THEY ARE GLAD. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 











Waar do you think of the joyous song 
The birdies sing each day? 

And what is making the lambs so glad 
As over the fields they play? 


’Tis surely this; that Summer is here ; 
Summer is come again ; 

The beautiful, laughing Summer sweet, 
That brightens both hill aud plain, 


And tumbles the daisies all about 
Over the meadows fair, 

And shakes her bottle of perfume out 
To the soft and balmy air. 


~ 


The birds flew up to the tender skies 
Where the white cloud-fairies dwell, 

And learned the seoret that made them glad, 
And down they flew to tell 


The little lambs and the gentle sheep 
That the Summer was close at hand; 
And it wasn’t long till the good news grew 
And spread all over the land. 


So it seems to me that the song they sing-— 
Those birdies happy and free— 

Is full of the beautiful sunshine made 
Into glorious melody. 


And over the fields the lambkins play, 
Where the buttercups grow so fast, 

And the whole glad earth grows merry each day 
Because Summer is come at last. 
New Yorx Ciry. 





SING FU’S PARTY. 
BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 


In 187-, five days after the beginning of 
the new year, thirty boys of Fuh-Chau re- 
ceived from one of the Viceroy’s servants 
an invitation, written on crimson paper, 
and worded as follows: 

‘On the seventh day a trifling entertainment 
will await the light of your countenance. 

“Sina Fvu's compliments.” 

The trifling entertainment turned out to 
be a very elaborate dinner. It was served 
at three o’clock; and when it was over, the 
guests went out on the verandah, to see a 
sport called ‘“‘The Lion playing with a 
Pearl.” It was not a real lion, but an imi- 
tation one, made of bamboo splints and 
pasteboard, covered with painted cloth. 
Inside it were two boys, whose slim legs 
appeared where a real lion’s legs are, and 
they wore trousers of cloth, painted to re- 
semble lion’s fur. ‘Just ahead of the lion 
was a boy, with a ball shaped and colored 
to resemble a great pearl, as lions are sup- 
posed to be fond of these gems. The lad 
ran this way and that, and the lion made 
after him, with a vigor that set the specta- 
tors shouting. As the boys inside the lion 
were only boys (you could see the head 
one by glancing down the creature’s 
throat), they shouted and laughed also, 
which made the show more amusing. 

After many caperings and vaultings, the 
lion went away, and the boys played shut- 
tle-cock. That is, all but Wan, the Gover- 
ernor’s son, who was lame, and would 
always remain so. He sat beside Sing Fu’s 
uncle, Sun Loo, who had come up from 
Canton to spend the holidays with his 
@rother. The cocks were of red leather, 
round in shape, and fringed with feathers, 
and the boys hit them with their feet, which 
made the game very lively. It was as 
much sport to look on as to play, Uncle 
Sun Loo thought, and perhaps Wan would 
have thought the same, if his right leg had 
been sound. 

When the game began to flag, Uncle Sun 
Loo proposed that they go into the library, 
and have some tea and guess riddles. Soon 
would come the feast of lanterns, and then 
any one who could not invent or guess a 
riddle, would appear very dull indeed. 

**Suppose we all make a trial of match- 
ing verses,” said Uncle Sun Loo, when all 
were seated. 

There was a hum of approval; but Sing 
Fu objected. ‘It’s a hard game,” he 
said. 

‘*Then it’s the very thing for young gen- 
tlemen,” said Sun Loo, with a’ smile. 
“* Great is the word to be matched. Now 
then, ’ 

‘“*Great as is the brightness of the 
full moon, yet is it lost in the rays of the 
rising sun.” 

‘Great as are the rivers that spring from 
the hights of the mountains, yet are they 
nothing when they reach the sea,” said 
Han, who sat in the seat of honor on the 
left. 

‘*Great as is the wisdom of our father, 
the illustrious Viceroy, yet is he but the 
child of foolishness in the presence of the 
sacred and supreme emperor,” said the 
next boy, who was the son of the provincial 
treasurer. 

Every one murmured “ good” at this 
sentence, save Sing Fu, who was sure 
that his father was as wise as the wises; 
emperor that ever lived. 

‘* Great as are,” began the next boy, who 
was as fat as butter—“‘ Great as are”—he 
looked about him vacantly, and was again 
silent. Now, it is the rule of this game, 








that each one shall instantly, when his turn 
comes, repeat a sentence beginning with 
the required word; so now every one began 
crying ‘‘ forfeit,” and the fat boy had to 
eat a pickled pepper. 

‘Dreadful as is the torment of a bee- 
sting”—cried the next boy, who was so 
thin and snappish he naturally thought of 
stings. Every one burst out laughing, and 
his forfeit was fo eat a square of tallow, 
which made him so angry he pinched the 
fat boy unmercifully. 

When all had given a sentence, Sing Fu 
asked if they might now begin with the 
riddle guessing. ‘‘ Certainly,” said Uncle 
Sun Loo. ‘‘But remember ‘it is near the 
feast of lanterns. Let them‘all be orig- 
inal.” 

**T have one,” said a boy, who had 
failed to give hia sentence correctly, but 
who was really a bright fellow. 

“In and out, in and out, 

Not very big, and not very stout, 
And yet, good people, without me, 
You'd be as naked as monkeys be.” 
Wan smiled. He always knew the an- 
swer to a riddle at once; but he also knew 
tnat it is unpleasant to have one guessed 
too soon. The fat boy, Wy Foang, had re- 
covered from the pepper, and guessed 
chop-sticks ; and another boy, not quite as 
fat, guessed a shuttle; when the snappish 
boy guessed a needle, and, as that was the 
right answer, his good humor was restored, 
and he repeated the following : 
“Dilly, Dally, so! 
Icannot see to go; 
For I haven’t any head, 
Nor have I any feet; 
My body’s fire red, 
And my tail is long and neat; 
And Dilly Dally, 80, 
Just once. How I can go!” 

After a moment, Wy Fvuang laughed. 
‘Ob! I never, uessed one before in my 
life; but this must be a fire.cracker.” 

‘* Well done,” said Uncle Sun Loo. ‘“‘Now 
haven’t you a riddle?” 

“Yes,” said Wy Foang, slowly. ‘‘But I’m 
so fat I can’t think of rhymes. My riddle 
is: ‘** What is that which can make men 
wise or foolish, merry or sorrowful, and 
yet cannot speak a word?” 

“That’s easy enough,” said the treas- 
urer’s son, who liked to take people’s pride 
down. ‘ That’s printed paper.” 

‘Tt was an excellent riddle,” said Uncle 
Sun Loo, kindly, and then Wan gave this 
one. 

“Green and white, with heart of gold, 
Born down m the dark and cold, 
Glorying in the sun and air, 
Perfumed, radiant, and most fair. 
Two sweet sisters have I. Tell 
Who I am. You love me well.” 

The answer to this was the white water 
lily, which, with the yellow and pink 
varieties, the Chinese carefully cultivate. 
Then, blushing very red, Sing Fu gave the 
following: 

“Sometimes I am black as night, 
Sometimes I am snowy white. 
Sometimes I am yellow, 
Sometimes I am glossy gray; 

And I tell the time of day; 
Where men are, 1’m always found, 
All the whole wide earth around,” 

‘* How can the time of day be told from 
a cat?” asked Uncle Sun Loo. ‘The an- 
swer is acat; is it not?” 

Sing Fu nodded. ‘I don’t know that 
you can tell the exact hour,” he said. *‘but 
Fum, our head drummer, told me, long ago, 
that the pupil of a cat’s eye contracts till 
noon, when itis a faint black line; then, as 
the day advances, it grows wider. He says 
that country people tell time by the cat; and 
I have often guessed very near by looking 
in Mufti’s eyes.” 

‘*If the honorable gentleman who has 
traveled about the world would tell us of 
some of the wonders he has seen, I should 
enjoy it more than anything,” said Wan, 
when every one had given a riddle. 

**O, Uncle,” cried Sing Fu. ‘Tell us 

about the boys in America.” 
‘* Yes, tell us about the boys in Ameri- 
ca,” echoed the guests. 
‘* Well,” said Uncle Sun Loo, smiling, 
*‘ they are not very different from boys in 
China, save that, to me, they were not 80 
good-looking. But, perhaps, we look 
strange and ugly to them.” 

‘‘ How can that be?” cried the snappish 
boy. ‘“ We are not strange.” 

“ Our eyes look from us,” said Uncle 
Sun Loo. ‘“ The tight black clothes worn 
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by European and Americans, their blue 
eyes, white faces and frizzling whiskers and 
mustaches, are not more curious to us than 
are our tasteful robes, yellow complexions 
and beautiful eyes to them.” 

‘‘Ohi!” exclaimed Wy Foang. ‘‘ Are they 
happy, those strange men in their strange 
land, and did you enjoy your stay among 
them?” 

“They are happy, certainly; and are 
made happy ‘by the same things that we are; 
andI enjoyed my stay in every strange 
land I visited; but I missed the serenity and 
repose I had left at home.” 

‘* Are we not superior to these foreign 
penple?” asked Wan, gently. 

‘*In some things,” said Uncle Sun Loo. 
‘* We respect and love the past, and we 
honor age and parents. I met some Amer- 
icans and Europeans who were as wise 
in these respects as Chinese. But the 
most of the Americans are so proud of 
being independent they forget there is 
anything better.” 

‘“They don’t have any tea bushes,” said 
Sing Fu, shaking his head proudly. 

The boys cried out in wonder; and just 
then a servant came in with the playthings 
and books Sun Loo had brought Sing Fu 
from foreign lands. A wax doll from Paris 
especially delighted Wan; for in his de- 
formed body was the soul of a poet. As 
he fondled the doll Sing Fu watched 
him, thinking how very sad it is to be lame 
forever, and to have no mother. 

As soon as it was dark enough, fireworks 
or ‘‘flowers,’’ as the Chinese name them, 
were let off inthe court. One piece was 
like a rose-bush, on which were roses of 
blue flame ; another was astar, out of which 
burst a shower of crimson and yellow 
arrows. And there were other quaint 
devices, out of which flew birds and butter- 
flies. Sedan chairs were waiting for the 
boys; and when the last rooket flew into 
the air, the guests took their leave. Each 
one was given two loose-skinned oranges 
for luck, and a paper of water-melon 
seeds; but into Wan’s chair Sing Fu him- 
self placed a large package, which over- 
came the lame boy so that between tears 
and smiles he could scarcely take his 
leave with the dignity high breeding re- 
quires in China. 

‘* Well,” said Uncle Sun Loo, when the 
guests had all departed. ‘‘ Did you have 
a good time, my nephew?” 

‘* Splendid,” said Sing Fu. 
cle ”— 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Will you believe it, giving Wan that 
doll I’ve loved so, was the best part of it?” 

TERRE Haute, Inv. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumeations for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, Yew York. 





DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
*o000008 
*o000008 
#0000008 
*o000008 
*#000000* 
#0000008 
#0000008 
#0000008 
#0000008 


Across: 1, trifling ; 2, medicine taken by liek- 
ing with the tongue ; 3, an intestinal worm; 4, 
& vagrant; 5, a manager of artillery ; 6, men of 


erudition ; 7, an ocean ; 8, bauble; 9, humidity 
Initials and finals: Two ex-governors. 
P. Q. RB. 


CENTRAL ACKOSTIC, 


The central letter, is the last letter of the first 


word, and the first letter of the last word. 
00 # 


oooco 
ooocoeo 
ooocoo 


* 
* 
* 
* 


eococo 


o*# 0 0 


° ite returned, my ive 
Cross-words : 1, a tree ; 2, toward the ground; | organs disposed f all, the food I edo. I 


8, to quiet ; 4, to distribute ; 5, a board to lay 


things on; 6, having a tone. 


The center word a very important part of a 


plant. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


Take one letter from each word in a sentence, 


and find a range of mountains. 
1, Samue! and Andrew went fishing. 


2. Picnic and annual excursions can stimulate 


a8 you say. 
8. Black dogs aren’t gray ones. 
4. Henry, don’t come ; keep sway. 


5. Happy young urchins are never easy unless 
asleep, 

6. Your brother can tell. 

7. Failure will attend all mistakee. 

8. Fast train will annihilate distance. 


9. How much did it take. 
A. Y, RB. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
This is * thing to be guessed. 
It is * * easy thing. 
It is not about an * * * exactly; 
But about an * * * * (phonetic), 
Who is quite an * * * * * creature. 


DIAMOND AND RHYMING PUZZLE. 


The four rhyming words are headed by the 
last four letters of the diamond, and if curtailed 
will form four other rhyming words. 
a 
* 
* 
* 
* 
First of diamond, a consonant; 2, anger ; 3, 
forcibly twisted ; 4, conclusion ; 5, a consonant. 
$ =. ©¢ 


* 
* * # 
*# a8 

« 


*_ * * * 
*-_* + * 
*- *¢* * # 
Upper word, a staff ; 2, a sleigh ; 8, to stop up; 
4, having given musical sounds, 
Curtail the first, andleave to move swiftly. 
Curtail the next, and leave a play upon words, 


Curtail the next, and leave a cake, 
Curtail the last, and leave a luminary. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 4rua, 
DIAGONALS IN HALF SQUARE. 
3 41i%t-¢6.¢ 


Hmoadaok 


Watch-Spring. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Beer, bier ; 2, bey, bay; 8, an, ann; 4, no, 
know ; 5, ale, ail; 6, red, read; 7, our, hour; 8, 
ate, eight; 9, foe, fuh; 10, lo, low; 11, sun, 
son; 12, row, roe; 18, hart, heart; 14, Jane, 
jean ; 15, male, mail ; 16, nose, knows. 


HOUR-GLASS. 
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WHAT AN EMINENT LECTURER 
SAID. 


PROMINENT among gentlemen who have at- 
taineda national reputation is Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, of Philadeiphia, a natural artist, a su- 
we photographer, and « fascinating speaker. 

n Winter he addresses ~~. audiences, and in 
Summer he gives illustra lectures at the va- 
rious camps of mora! and religious instruction 
throughout the country. 

In consequence of close eupieation to his pro- 
fessional duties, Mr. Wilson a confirmed 
invalid. His absorbing labor connected with 
photographing the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876, when he had charge of over a hundred art- 
ists and workmen, first impaired his naturally 
omeee ——- — 

‘o a representative of a city paper, who called 
upon Mr. Wilson, he gave the following relation 
in regard to bis loss of health and su sequent 
complete restoration : 


came on suddenly, would render 
think or act, My appetite became capricious, 
and my digestion demoralized. My throat gave 
me trouble, and I began to be afraid of Chronic 
Bronchitis. Ove day, five or six years ago, a 
friend who had been cured of rheumatism 
pound Oxygen, said to me: ‘Why don’t 
you try Compound Cormeat I laughed at the 
idea ; for I had no faith that such a tag ee 
reach my case. But I consulted Drs. key 
& Palen at their office in Girard 8t., and con- 
cluded to give their Treatment a tho b trial. 
**In less than a month I began to feel a great 
became less 


went away, and I had a decided increase in lung 
power. My mere yy 
was as good as new. 

“T have since engaged in my old duties with 
more than my former activity, and often in the 
open air without any thr trouble. I attend 
without difficulty to the details of my large pho- 
tegraphic business. I can work, asa general 
thing, about seventeen hours in a day, and my 
work seldom tires me.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound ” contain- 


introduced 
DOMESTIC REMEDY. 
FOR SALE BY ORUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
a ee 


F 
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SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St. James Place, 


BROOKIYN, WN. ¥. 


ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
Staves free of charge. 


‘s@rSEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“@8 


= OROUCH & 
Sa) ~—s FITZGERALD 


: —— Most Reliable Makers ot 
| Ieee TRUNKS, ete, 


+ 1 Cortiand St., cor. Bo way. 
NEW YORK. tesow ave.teiow asase. 


ICE PITCHERS, 


WITH 


Patent China Lininps, 


These Pitchers 
are made so that the Linings can 
be easily removed, 
which permits thorough cleansing. 
The Linings, being of China, 
have no equal for 


Preserving Ice and Keeping Water Pure. 


Our stock of 


TABLH WARE 


includes 


Everything Required for the Table. 


REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square. 






















“Our constant aim is to meke them the finest in the 


SUPPLY YOUR TABLE WITH 


AND BONELESS BACON. 





Carry in stock an immense assort- | 





86.00 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Preprictor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Virginia. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


21 Furor St., Brooxiry, N.Y. 












HOUSE FORMISEING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE,, 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 
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Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Acrieultturat Editor wilt be giad lo recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions of tnformation thal 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who fseel evectally wterested.) 








SOME DESIRABLE PLANTS AND 
BULBS. 


BY MES. M. D, WELLOOME. 





Last Autumn I planted dozens of tulips. 
There was every varicty ; early and late, dwarf 
and tall, single and double; parrot tulips, by- 
blooms, bizarre, and Duc von Thols, The bnlbs 
looked alike to me. If they had been mixed 
together I could not possibly have separated 
one species from another, one color from an- 
other. No florist, bowever skiliful, could possi- 
bly do that. But they had been grown sepa- 
rately, and when the florist packed themshé had 
each variety labeled properly, and thus: they 
came to me, So, when I planted thé brown 
bulbs, I was governed in my arrangement by 
these names, and put each in its grave and 
marked the plot with a head-stone-not that, lit- 
erally, but an inscription. Tt was alldone with 
implicit faith inethe florist who bad labeled 
them, and in the bulbs, that they would be 
raised in accordance with their true character. 
I have not the slightest fear lest the parrot 
tulips make a mistake, and, instead of their cu- 
riously formed, gorgeously-hued petals, twisted 
and loosely hung, develop into a pure red or 
white double tulip. I do not have doubts lest the 
byblooms, instead of giving me flowers with a 
white ground, variegated with purple, and with 
feathered edges, will uafold into a bizarre, hav- 
ing a yellow ground, striped with scarlet, purple, 
rose, or violet, I'am sure that the very dark 
* Purple Crown,” will mot bloom into|a'golden 
“Contoohe Or”; nor “ Rose Blanche,” the 
largest.apd fincst of double whites, blossom into 
a single’ Colot d¢ Cardinal” Every tulip will 
have ity own distinéiive cheracteristic of form 
and color. Each tiny crocus bulb, with which I 
bordered my tulip bed, though alike outwardly, 
contains within itself some mysterious form of 
life, which shall give it, in the resurrection, 
color and diversified workings in. agreement 
with its name. Cloth of Gold will be yellow, 
Mont Blanc will be pure white, Van Speyk will 
be striped. The colehivums, or Autumn crocus, 
will pot “have part in the first resurrection ” 
with the Spring bloomers, but patiently bide its 
time till the hot Summer days are over; then, 
leafless, it will thrust ita short scape into the 
light, and unfold its cup-like flower ere we are 
aware of its birth. The following Spring it will 
grow its leaves, and then the seed vessel will 
follow. How wonderful this all is! And thus we 
might go on from bulb to tiny seeds, so minute 
that the greatest care is needful to keep them 
from being blown away with our breath, and yet 
containing a gerni of life sufficient to cause them 
to thrust downward their little rootlets, and up- 
ward their leaf-stems and flower scapes;reaching 
frequently a hight of several feet. The foxglove 
is an illustration of this. The seed ia fine as 
dust. But what asturdy plant grows therefrom! 
What large, coarse leaves! What a tall spike! 
But the flowers; are they not beautiful? And 
now, after the lesson of faith taught in our pre- 
lude, we may as well begin our subject proper. 

A great many people neglect the cultivation of 
perennials because they do not blossom the first 
year, forgetting how rapidly the months speed 
away, and unmindful of the fact that many of 
our choicest and most valuable bloomers are in- 
cluded in this class, The foxglove-—Digitalis, 
more properly—from digita’e, the finger of a 
glove—witches’ fingers, commonly called by the 
English, is a genus consisting of several species, 
bienvials and perenvials, all perfectly bardy, aud 
of easy culture. The gloxineflora is an im- 
proved strain, with large, heavily spotted flow- 
ers. Ivery’s new spotted varieties are an ad- 
vance on the older sorts. The purple, with 
white throats, thickly spattered, are the most 
generally grown ; but there are pink, and white. 
Grandiflora is a yellow flowered variety. 

For several years we have had them growing 
in the background of one of vur beds, where 
they have blorsomed profusely from the original 
plante; and many new ones have sprung from 
self-sown seed. We also multiply them by a 
division of the roots. Everybody has a word of 
praise for them when their stately stalks are 
weighted with blossoms. 


IMPATIENS SULTANA. 


As this new balsam was introduced in this 
country lass year, it is as yet but. little known, 
Everybody, bowever, who has tested and re- 
ported on it, has only words of praise for this 
perpetual bloomer, which, while not possessing 
those large camellia-like flowers, of varied hues, 
characterizing our well-known annual balsam, 
has other traits to recommend it and render it 
worthy ofour culture: It is amativeof Eaatern 
Africa; “and we might suppose, from this fact, 
that a dry and heated atmosphere was the best 
adapted to its success in this country} but a 
French horticulturists journal says that dry lo- 
cations, much exposed to the sup, are not favor- 
able to it, but & position slightly shaded, with 





light soil and frequent waterings, tends to de 
velop it more vigorously, and its flowers and foli- 
age are much larger. The plant is dwarf and 
compact in habit; short-jointed, succulent 
stems which branch freely, and flower from the 
axils of every leaf as they form. Unlike the 
familiar balsam, the flowers are flat, with a long 
spur. They are single. A writer in the Garden- 
er’s Monthly, \ast September, resident in Mel- 
rose, Mass., speaks of its mervelous beauty. 
‘It is, at this date, about two feet high, and 
considerably more than that in diameter, with 
scores of side branches from each and every 
shoot crowned with its bright carmine blossoms. 
I think there are at least one hundred flowers 08 
itallthe time; often twiee that.” We cite this 
testimony, as Our own plant has been received 
within three weeks, Lt was only about three 
inches in hight, yet full of buds, It is easily 
propagated from cuttings, Plants are thirty 
cents each, seeds twenty-five cents per packet. 
As seedlings make dwarfer and more compact 
plants than cuttings, and bloom with greater 
freedom, it would be better every way to raise 
the plants from seed. 

Do not forget to inelude in your seed order the 
beautiful double Gaillordia Lorenziana ; the new 
pompon and tbe Haageana, fi. pl. zinnias. They 
are not large and coarse, like the older varieties ; 
the latter is especially dainty, and produces its 
small, golden blossoms in great abundance. If 
you want the most beautiful of helichrysums, 
and admirable for Winter decorations, try fire 
ball, with its large, double, bri:liant blooms, 
and for contrast, snow ball and golden ball, 

DAHLIAS. 


Are you going to try, this year, to raise your 
own seedlings? Nothing easier, They germin- 
ate in a fow days, and seed sown the first of 
April, and plants set out in good mellow soil, 
will blossom in August. One packet of seeds 
will give you a score of plants, aud the cost of 
the choicest strains does not exceed, per packet, 
the price one bas to pay the florist for one toot. 
Pompone, dwarf, and large flowering, ten cents 
per packet, mixed varictics, The little black 
dahlia, Zimpani, is fine for cutting, and grows 
readily from seed. If you want the novelties, 
you must, of course, buy the roots. Parrot is one 
of these and much resembles the cactus d@blia, 
Juarezi, in the style of flower, though’ much 
smaller: color, orange scarlet. . Merekti flori- 
bunda if novelty of this year, pure white. A 
novelty in dahlias is the double floret, or triple 
dahlia, every floretof which is filled with quills 
or replica florets: very curious. The white 
cactus dahlia, Constance ; long, narrow petaled, 
elegant shaped flowers, very double: color, pure 
white. 

Do not omit from your plant order the double 
abutilon, Thomson; for itis a choice novelty. 
Its flowers are very fine and full: color, dark 
orange, veined with crimson: mottled foliage. 
When mine had grown a single stalk, about one 
foot, I beheaded it, and it then threw out two 
branches. I let those grow nearly a foot, and 
then cut them back a few inches. -Im afewdays 
several new branches started from the axils of 
the leaves. These will form a bushy head, and I 
shall have many more flowers than if I had al- 
lowed the plant to keep on with its single tall 
stalk. My first cutting is now a nicely-rooted 
plant. I have put the others in a glass of water, 
and placed them in a sunny window to root. Jt 
is the disposition of the abatilon to grow tall ; 
and if one defers the pruning till buds appear, 
then it is so hard to do it, we are apt to let them 
grow “onward and upward.” Fuchsias, gerani- 
uns, and many other plants, need to be forced 
to branch by decapitation. 

Aud nowI have a little space left for the 
bulbs. Have you ever had the Tigridias? If not, 
pray give them a trial this year. The flowers 
are 60 curious, with their leopard-spotted, shell- 
like centers, True, they live only for a few hours ; 
but they are produced quite freely and successive- 
ly for aleng time. Tigridia conchiflora is yellow ; 
pavonia grandiflora, dark orange-red, and alba 
pure white, spotted with crimson. Rare and 
beautiful. I would like to devote much space 
to the beantiful gladtolus, of which we cannot 
speak toohighly, Grow them by dozens if you 
have the foom. It is well to plant them early, in 
boxes, so that they may get a month’s start 
before be g out; some, at least, fora suc- 
cession, plant later. Beware of c soil ; have 
it mellow, sandy and rich, Give thei a sunny 
position, 

Yarmouts, Mk, 


—_—— 


TILLAGE SUPPLEMENTS MA- 
NURE. 





In the year 1802, a sturdy New England 
pioneer went out to the Ohio Company's Pur- 
chase, and settled in the Muskingum Valiey, 
abou’ twenty miles above Marietta. The greater 
width of the bottoms on the east bank of that 
stream, together with the slight advantage in 
the earliness and warmth of the seasons on that 
side, determined most of the earliest settlers to 
it; so he was forced to content himself on the 
west bank, He invested in a three cornered lot 
of twenty-five acres of. firatrate. béttom land, 
and went to work. I say it was first-class land ; 
that fact as shown by the enormous forest 
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growth which was found upon it—walnute from 
two to four feet in diameter, beech, elm, ash, 
oak, sycamore—and the whole bound together 
by gigantic grape-vines, often nearly as Jarge as 
a man’s body. 

Of course, such land as this is capable of sus- 
taining long-continued cultivation, and even 
long-continued abuse, without showing symptoms 
of exhaustion. But even Muskingum iver 
bottoins have a limit of endurance, beyond 
which the farmer cannot pass with profit to 
himself. 

The pioneer fell to work in the usual routine 
of those times—corn one year, wheat the next, 
with an occasional patch of potatoes and another 
of turnips, raked in by hand among the stumps 
to furnish Winter sauce for the corn bread. But 
he soon found, as most others did in likecircum- 
stances, that wheat was perhaps the poorest 
crop he could plant on virgin river bottoms ; it 
was so likely to lodge. Out of a wheat-shock 
seven feet high—I have seen this in my day—he 
would receive perbapa less than a peck of small, 
shrunken grains. So he soon worked out of 
wheat culture to a great extent, and depended 
more or less on exchange with his upland 
neighbors for flour. He kept his land in corn 
a quarter of a century, or more, and that very 
steadily, before it was sufficiently reduced in 
humus or vegetable mold to make it worth 
while to return to arotation including wheat. 
The saving and application of manure were 
scarcely thought of in those days ; the pioneers 
directed their efforts to get rid of the vast mass 
of fodder and straw, as they did of the super- 
abundant timber, either by burning them out- 
right or by heaping them up in the fields, and 
allowing them to rot down under the rain. 

But even under this drastic corn system of 
the pioneers, it took them nearly half a century 
to reduce the virgin strength of the bottoms 
down to the level of wheat. It is quite within 
my recotlection—say about 1650 or 1855—when 
it began to be considered worth while for a river 
farmer to sow any more wheat than barely 
enough to supply himself with seed and bread. 

This, then—with all due respect to the advo- 
cates of the system’ embodied in the saying, 
‘Tillage is Manure”—was the era of tillage ; not 
very good tillage, it is true, but still tillage, pure 
and simple. And we see the result of it—a con- 
stant deterioration in fertility. True, the soil 
would now yield twenty-five or thirty bushels of 
good wheat where before it would produce only 
twenty bushels of shriveled wheat; but at the 
the same time it would now yield only sixty 
bushels of corn, where before it yielded seventy- 
five or eighty, under an inferior culture; and 
this is the true test, whereas the yield of wheat 
was misleading. 

A generation ago, then, began the era of till- 
age, suplemented by manure. With many of the 
pioneers it might be said never to have begun ; 
but, with the one under consideration, it was 
fairly inaugurated more than « generation age. 

This small trianguiar farm, sandwiched in 
between the large river plantations, always has, 
under successive owners, been a little kingdom 
to itself, entirely self-supporting ; hence its his- 
tory, being coterminous with that of the valley, 
is peculiarly interesting. E 

This pioneer, with a foresight too often lacking 
in his class, began to see plainly that tillage 
alone would not answer. He began to save 
carefully and apply his manure. He stacked his 
straw in his barnyard, making straw-sheds with 
roofs so deep that they were dry and warm, 
Ile fed his cattle on fodder principally, in racks 
around the sides of the yard. Cattle and hogs 
occupied the yard together, but both were fed 
in # clean place and comfortably housed. Hav- 
ing only a twenty-five acre pasture lot, extremely 
rough and about half in woods, he generally had 
only two cows, two herses, two or three young 
cattle, and ten Or twelve hogs. In the Spring, 
the straw and corn-stalks would be pretty well 
worked through, reduced to a rich but rather 
rough compost, part of which would have to be 
crammed into the furrow with a pitchfork. 

He had one field of ten acres and one of 
eight ; he cropped them in regular alternation, 
wheat in one, corn in the other, every year. 
The ten-acre field is on the first plateau, the 
eight-acre on the second, which is less fertile 
than the first. Tho supply of manure sufficed 
to cover thinly about half of each field once in 
two years. The residue of the twenty-five acres 
received no manure (except a little applied to 
the garden), being a partof the time in meadow. 

If his supply of manure was meager, it was 
all he could collect, under the circumstances, 
unless he bad hauled forest leaves two miles or 
so, or swamp muck still farther. River muck 
in his location is very difficult of access. But 
his system of tillage was good, toward the 
last ; and uader his two successors it has grown 
steadily better from year to year, although 
they have retained his order of rotation and 
his general management. 

The use of clover on this farm as a fertilizer 
was begun over thirty years ago. In the last 
quarter of a century it has been one of the 
staple sources of manure, perhaps the foremost. 
The system pursued is this: A sprinkle of seed, 
not over a peck to ten acres, ia scattered on the 





the wheat is cut off, late in the Fall, a few pigs 
or sheep are allowed to depasture it slightlr. 
The Spring plowing for corn is delayed as much 
as practicable, so that a considerable growth of 
clover is turned under, together with a 
heavy growth of old clover, stubble and rag- 
weed from the previous season. The trifling 
quantity of clover seed above mentioned would 
not, in my opinion, suffice to produce the fine 
stand which springs up in the Spring. It is 
evident that a reserve of old seed or roots, or 
both, is. handed down from one year to another, 
being always ready to germinate when brought 
to the surface. So thoroughly has red clover 
taken possession of these two fields, that white 
clover (which springs up ineradicably in all other 
bottom lands of my acquaintance) never puts in 
an appearance here. Whether it would continue 
to do so without the small biennial reinforcement 
from the hand of the master might be doubt- 
ful, however. 

The tillage, as I said, is thorough, and has 
been for years. Clover having so nearly exclu- 
sive possession of the soil, it makes a clean 
seed-bed, The fields are plowed as short a time 
as possible before planting. Whatever little 
trash may havesprung up with the clover is 
turned to the bottom with a broad, nine-inch 
furrow, which, by the way, owing to the con- 
stant presence of clover, turns lightly, being 
no killing matter for two horses. One good 
harrowing is all it receives before planting, and 
it is enough. The clover roots are a better har- 
row than the “ Thomas.” 

The ground is marked out the old-fashioned 
way —the furrows five or six inches deep and 
(rather irregularly, for, with its otherwise ad- 
mirable management, the little triangular farm 
is rather noted for crooked corn rows) four feet 
apart. The corn is worked three times, very 
rarely four times. The first time a barshare 
plow is run through, throwing the earth from the 
corn, which is thoroughly hoed. After that a 
Gouble-shovel is used, and at least one more 
hoeing, frequently two, are given. These three 
workings, together with the constant subduing 
influence of the clover, have almost eradicated 
the weeds. I have never seen a cornfield in any 
part of this country (except, perhaps, in Cali- 
fornia, where a six-months’ drought kills every- 
thing but the corn) which is as free from weeds 
every Fall as the field under consideration. At 
cutting time a man might work in his slippers, 
80 far as dew-gathering weeds are concerned. 

The present owner, caring less for fodder than 
for corn, lets the crop stand till it is yellowed 
pretty well up to the tassel, then cuts it up in 
shocks, twenty-four by four, making ninety-six 
hills. Then, without delay, be plows the corn- 
stubble with a furrow about eight inches deep, 
harrows it once, and lets it lie and grow compact 
until such time as the season will warrant the 
sowing without fear of molestation from the 
Hessian fly. He drills his wheat, putting in one 
and one-quarter bushels per acre. His yield sel- 
dom falls below thirty bushels per acre ; I have 
known it to reach thirty-seven. 

Last Fall, it will be remembered, perhaps, 
there was a very severe and protracted drought 
in Southern Ohio. I do not think the average 
yield of corn on the Muskingum River bottoms, 
from Zanesville to Marietta, will exceed fifty 
bushels per acre, On the farm under consider- 
ation, the corn stood the long dry spell wonder- 
fully well. When other fields on the same soil, 
right over the fence, were “rolled” like cigars, 
this field still spread out its broad leaves as green 
and fresh as ever. 

The owner fed out his corn piecemeal to hogs, 
and otherwise, so that he can give no exact fig- 
ures of the yield. But I have this fact as a basis: 
the field turned out about three bushels to the 
shock ; ninety-six hill shocks, four feet apart, 
would stand twenty-eight and one-third to the 
acre, according to Fisher’s grain tables. This 
would give eighty-five bushels per acre. 

Thus this field, under the combined effect of 
tillage and manuie, even in an exceptionally dry 
year, returns to the figures of its virgin strengtb, 
where, under a system of tillage alone, it fell 
away to sixty. More than seventy years—at 
least that is the universally accepted 

neighborhood tradition—this ten-acre field has 
produced a crop of grain every year. My own 
recollection covers nearly thirty years of that 
period, and I remember no year when it failed to 
give one crop or the other, either corn or wheat. 
This little farm has lived wholly within itself. 
It has furnished its own manure, and that 
amount, though not large, has been well applied 
and well worked in.—STerHen Powers, in ‘‘ The 
Cultivator.” 
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A LOSS GLADLY SUSTAINED. 


Tue agricultural world is somewhat agog 
over the reputed great losses that tillable land 
sustains by a system of under-drains. The 
drainage water from a given area for a single 
season has been computed, and the amount of 
plant-food contained therein calculated. The 
Joss seems so great that it is no wonder that 
some persons, best known for their short-sighted 
economy, should denounce all land drainage 48 | 
ruinous. This whole uprising has nothing new 
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be in a soluble form, and even in solution before 
it can enter the growing roots, has long been a 
familar fact to vegetable physiologists, That 
these same substances are washed down by the 
rains, and carried off by the ditches and under- 
drains, is familiar to all who are well acquainted 
with the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The reports of England’s royal agricul- 
tural chemists abound in analysis of soil water, 
showing how much nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid find their way from different soils 
under various circumstances. The experiences 
of hundreds and thousands of farmers who 
have saved their farms from the miry bog and 
brought health and wealth from the low land 
and swale, all testify to the virtue that resides 
in well-made tiles, when properly laid and kept 
at their good work. Tile draining, like most 
other things, needs to be done with brains. Alli 
land is not equally benefited by a system of 
tiles. Much land does not need draining. Possi- 
bly some may be injured by it. We have seen 
drains that did not appear to yield a profit 
upon the investment; others were a dead loss. 
These last will be successful so soon as liquids 
can be made to freely flow up hill, so faulty was 
the laying of them. 

As well think of refusing to burn coal in a 
stove, furnace, or engine, because all the beat is 
not economized. Only a small portion of the 
warmth of the sun reaches the earth, and much 
of this litile is not available for human comfort. 
No business is carried on without some losses ; 
and the greater the business the larger will be 
the aggregate losses. We should remember that 
land 18 not drained simply to remove the excess 
of water. Air enters the drained soil, and with 
this begins a secies of chemical changes by which 
the earth is sweetened and made ready for grow- 
ing crops. The healthfulness of a locality is 
greatly improved by thorough drainage, and it 
may be said with truthfulness that tiles take 
the place of quinine, and the ditcher’s bills 
those of the family physician.—American Agri- 
culturist. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Tue sweet potato is a native of a warm climate, 
and succeeds best in light, warm, mellow soils, 
well pulyerized to a good depth; and if not 
naturally very rich they should be highly 
manured. In the South the method of cultiva- 
tion of sweet potatoes is about the sume as 
practiced in the North with ordinary varieties, 
Sweet potatoes in the North are grown from slips 
or sprouts obtained by setting the tubers in a 
hot-bed in March or April, and breaking off the 
sprouts when they reach a hight of four or five 
inches. In favorable seasons tubers will produce 
several sets of slips, *‘ These slips should be set 
on ridges which are four feet apart, leaving a 
space of fifteen inches between the slips. They 
are sometimes set in hills tour or five feet apart 
in each direction, three plants being allowed to a 
hill, Cultivate the vines during thé Summer, 
and early in October the tubers will be suit- 
able for harvesting. Some varieties seem 
better adapted to the climate and svil of 
New England than others. Among the best are 
the Nansemond and the American Red. The 
tubers of the Nansemond are large, yellow, 
swollen at the middle and tapering to the ends ; 
flesh yellow, unctuous, sweet and well flavored. 
It is an early variety ; matures in short seasons ; 
is very productive ; succeeds well in almost any 
tillable soil; bas been long acclimated, and is one 
of the best for cultivation at the North, very 
good crops having been obtained in Maine and 
the Canadas. The American Red has slender 
tubers, which sometimes exceed twelve inches in 
length, but rarely attain a diameter of more than 
two inches, and weigh from three to ten ounces. 
The skin is purplish red, smooth and shining ; 
flesh yellow; very fine grained, unctuous and 
sugary. This variety is early, quite hardy, pro- 
ductive and excellent, but does not keep so well 
as the yellow or white sorts. It is well adapted 
for cultivation in the cooler sections of the 
United States, where, in favorable seasons, the 
crop has proved as certain and the yield nearly 
as abundant as that of the common potato. By 
packing in dry sand, and storing in a warm, dry 
room, sweet potatoes are sometimes preserved in 
the Northern States until planting time in the 
Spring.” Those who have no hot-beds can ob- 
tain the slips from reliable dealers, whose ad- 
Vvertisements will be found in the agricultural 


Papers at the proper season.—American Oultiva- 
tor, 
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THERE was some excuse when the country was 
new and the first land cleared was planted with 
fruit trees, for training tree tops high, so as to 
be out of the way of the horses in plowing or to 
grow crops under them. But we have long 
since learned that no crops grown under trees 
pay their cost. It would be better still if teams 
could not get within ten feet of the trunks, and 
weeds or grass beneath them were kept down by 
mulching. Low tops are more convenient for 
gathering fruit, and are less liable to be blown 
off by severe winds. A low top is easily kept in 


Proper shape, as it is not nece-sary to procure 

h ladders to do the required pruning. Low 
tops also protect the trunk from injury by expo- 
Sure to sudden variations in temperature. 





PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, Editor Medical 
Surgical Journat, says: “ The Coca Beef Tonic of the 
Liebeg Company, combined as it is with Coca, quinine 
and iron, forms a most valuable adjunct to the prac- 
tice of medicine Fromthe experience we have had 
with it, we are forced to speak in its favor and to rec- 
ommend its use. Beef, iron, and quinine cannot be 
surpassed by any other ingredients in or out of thedis- 
pensatory for invigorating an enfeebled system, and 


when such r dies can be bined from so reliab] 








a house as Liebig’s, it behooves the profession to pa- 
tronize the same to the fullest extent.” 


SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Baronet, M.D., D. C. 
L., F. R. 8., Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, 
President Royal British Associati Prof: at the 





University of Edinburgh, etc., says: “The properties 
of this wcnderful plant (the Coca) are the most re- 
markable of any known to the medical world. From 
repeated personal trials I am convinced that its use is 
highly beneficial and Tonic.” 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
F. R. 8., President Roya! College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member Genera] Council University of 
Edinburgh, etc., etc., says: “‘Liebig Co.'s Coca 


Beef Tonic has more than realized my expectations.” 


PROFESSOR JOHN M, CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur- 
geon-in-Chief N. ¥. State Hospitals, Professor Sur- 
gery N. ¥. Medical College, ex-Health Officer Port of 
New York, etc., says: “ My patients derive marked 
and decided benefit from the Liebig Co,'s Coca Beef 


Tonic.” 


PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medica) Society of 8t, Petersburg, 
Russia, Professor of Practice of Medicine, etc., ete., 
says: “Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is far superior 
to the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, 


wine and iron.” 


The American Home pathic Observer says: “ Liebig 
Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic certainly merits all the praise 
it is receiving ” 

The St. Louis Clinical Review says: “We desire to 
call the attention of the profession to the reliability of 
the preparations manufactured by the Liebig Com- 
pany, and to the high character of the indorsements 
accorded to this celebrated firm by leading physicians 


and medical journals of all schools.” 


PROFESSOR J. C. LEHARDY, M. D., President 
State Medical Society of Georgia, Member Athenee 
Royal de Bruxelles, etc., etc,, says: “ The results ob- 
tained by me from its use in my practice are, indeed, 
flattering.” 


“I am thoroughly pleased with it. It 1s the best 
tonic which I have had come to my notice in a prac- 
tice of twenty-five years.” 

—J. M. Watson, M. D., Fisherville, Va. 

“ As a tonic it has no equal.” 

H. 1’. Sharp, M. D., 
Eureka, Caldwel! Parish, La. 

“A valuable preparation in every sense of the 
word,” A. E. Garceau, M. D., 

295 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

“Itis recommended by the most learned practi- 
tioners in all cases requiring tonics, Foreign and na- 
tive physicians—gentlemen of great learning and of 
the highest order of intellect —indorse its won- 
drous powers. Ithas forced its way by its own in- 
trinsic merits."—N. ¥. Dry Goods Bulletin, 

“ 1¢ has won for itself a splendid reputation for just 
what it is claimed to be—a superior tonic. It has un- 
doubtedly saved many lives by its timely use.” 

~ The Independent, 

“It is all that it is recom mended to be,” says PRO- 
FESSOR MARTIN FRELIGH, M.D., LL.D., 31 West 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 

* Being out of health, I took some of Liebig Co.'s 
Coca Beef Tonic and was greatly benefited by it. I 
have repeatedly since then prescribed it among my 
patients, and am well pleased with the results. I 
think it far preferable to the beef, wine, and iron 
preparations.” 

~A. Otis, M.D., KMensville, N. ¥. 

“Itis the very beat tonic in the market. It con- 

tains Coca, citrate of iron, quinine, beef, etc.” 
—Professor R, C. Word, M.D., LL.D., 
in Southern Medical Recerd, 
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45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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CABBAGE PLANTS 


AILLINGHAST'S PUGET SOUND SEEDS. 
This popular brand is now generally acknowledged 
tobethe best inthe world, | have now estab- 
lished over Thirteen japer ed Agencies 
in all parts of the U_ 5S. and Canadas for growing 
plants from these justly celebrated seeds, and any 
one desiring to purchase plants will be g'ven the 
address A gives on near them from whom they may 
be obtaine: Seeds also in stock. Address, 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, LA PLUME, LACK'A C0.,PA 
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UREKA MOWE 


Wide Front Cut 
and Direct Draft. 


The _ only enecesstul CENTER DRAFT MOWER 
manufactured. The lightest Draft Mower in the 
world, With largely increased capital, new and ex- 
tensive buildings, equippen with spec 
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During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 
$3 PER A ACRE. 


The St. Paul, | Minnenpotis and 
Manitoba Railway’ Co, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tur Inpe- 
Plimpag?, cach File of Binder holding twensy- 
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Ixpaitexpaet * embossed on it in intge filt let- 
fore, malting it quite Ornamental. ‘They will be 











t | delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $3 50, 
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Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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“ADA Ms’ 


CORRUGATED MRTALLIC PICKET FENCES, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 





5 
4 























Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 


cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; 


of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 





HOWARD WATCHES, 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clocks made 1" this 
Country are Manatactured by 


The ©. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0., 


OrFices: 


14TREMONTST., 20 MAIDEN L 
aT OSTON. ‘NE 








SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, PA,, 


- YEOMAN’S» 
SOFA-BED 
A 


N 
D 





PATENT SUPREME. 







Have cures distinct Sets 7 OU GES. 
Woven Wire, Spiral, and Supporting Springs, 


opetiaie Seater, hacia nt FS Eee 


vend wo ors Are for them; it pe ie PEAR, 


@ Wabash Ave. cago, "1m. 


S Challenge Roller Skate 
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Wichus Catalogue send 


o» HOUSEKEEPERS = 


=~ t, obi d a 
mes A Ait eapest, hen othe Flees, 


abe, py, Bows Tnecet Vermin, te the 
SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 
dies, 3% cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 


SWEDISH MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sniion 





le oradica .. oO! 


pequitoer. Wore, 








BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
YROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C,WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 5389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet’ long by 34 inch w wide. 








Heoleomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard or Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood, with 
out alteration. 


Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 
HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, 0. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ee RENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, SOMS, &c. 


Stained | 











WAY A NJ 
, 7. 
AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices, Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W.C. YOUNG “onitibecrnia, Pa.” 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.’ 


TPA) SPORTING PUBLICATIONS, 


Base Ball Guide toc, Pitching 
10c. Batting 10c. Lawn Tennis 
mioc. Roller Skating asc. ee 
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rorousandsot housek “— our 

gree have it on sale. yh it. 

ER, Prop,, 283 N. Va. Fo "Phil, »Pa. 
BELLS. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


tek aed 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


stren 





wth, and w ore 
the ordinary hinds, and cannot be: sold ‘in ee 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
Phosphate epowders. Sold only in cans. 


you WILL BE PLEASE 
with the wearing guality of he 


“LINENE” 


REVERSIBLE 
\G/ co 


—s 8 an CU SERS. 
eS Fir rate ae 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


> Shaw, Applin & Co, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


_.27 Sudbury. Street, 
Send for Oeiaogus. BOSTON, 














[Ss THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will queve satisfac- 
tory when applied accor ding to directions. We do 
pa mean @ Ferny of satisfaction only when the 
paintis firstapplied; but our guaranty embraces a 
sufficient time to properly test the merit of the vaint, 
Our friends from whom our paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty. 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


_ New York, Boston, and Cc hicago. 


RINTIN * 
QF. a i ‘8 is z. Send GING RESSES. 
printing. Cir. for a book of ages of blank 


cular sent free. type, cuts, 4c. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 "teu urray Street, New York. 








THE only perfect pubstitute for Mother's Milk. 

The most ar ¥ iet for invalids and nurs- 

ing mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by 

gezeiciane. Sold everywhere. send for our Book on 
Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 
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; STANDARD 
OPpnn) 


























SOUPS, FISH. 
STEAKS,CHOPS. 
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